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1 Tins Beport embodies the results of tke 5th regular census of India taken 
on the 18th of March, 1921 In compilmg it I have, for the most part, adhered 
to the general arrangements of the sub 3 eet matter adopted by my predecessors. 
It IS essentia] to preserve some uniformity m the presentation of the statistics 
m order that it may be possible to measure progress and development by com- 
parison with the past The mam tables m which the figures are presented are 
^he result of careful thought and study in the past and I have not mtroduced 
changes except where such changes resulted m a clearer exhibition gf the statis- 
tical matter without the sacrifice of contmmty of method Snnilarly m the 
review of the figures m this volume I have followed m the mam the arrangement 
of the sub 3 eot matter previously adopted I have, however, taken a somewhat 
different view of tLe scope and design of the Keport from that adopted m the past. 
In the preface to the Report of the Census of 1891 Sir Athelstane Barnes wrote — 

“ A good deal has been added, too, m explanation of the statisticb that would have been 
deemed unnecessary had the work been written for efficient readers only, but which becomes 
advisable as soon as a pubhc is approached that has no experience of what is to u& in India 
a matter of every day observation ” 

To this sangume view of the appeal of the Indian Census Reports may doubtless 
be ascribed the tradition that they should embody such descriptions of the geiieral 
conditions of the Indian contment, its geographical, geological, physical, meteo- 
rological and ethmeal characteristics, as should be necessary to ensure that the 
analysis of the particular factors which influence the statistical results is mterest- 
ing and intelligible to the uninformed reader There must, however, be a limit 
to this treatment of the subject. India, it is true, develops and progresses and 
the individual conditions affectmg its population m a definite period vary. But 
the elemental foundations remain Her ancient and mysterious faiths have not 
removed the mountams, her rivers flow on, the monsoon blows up with greater 
or less mtensity and the mam differences of origm, habit and race persist beneath 
the development of political and social character which the leveUmg influences 
of pif^essing civilization mduce Even if I had the literary abihty to present 
anew for the fifth tune a general descnption of India and its peoples I should 
still consider that such an endeavour was unsuitable and unnecessary. The 
work has been done over and over agam by others besides Census Commissioners. 
It has amused the leisure of ablei writers than myself and edified a public which 
wiU know nothmg of this report, I have taken it for granted, therefore, throughout 
the report — and this is also the attitude adopted in most of the provincial reports 
— ^that the student who is sufficiently attracted to the subject of the growth of 
the population of India is familiar with the previous history and the general 
features of the country, its provinces and states and their peoples ; and where 
it is necassary to refer to such matters the reference will take the form of allusion 
rather than of description. I have also assumed m the reader such knowledge 
of the economic conditions of the individual provinces and tracts of the country 
as would be obtamed by a perusal of the moro elaborate descriptions in the reports 
of previous censuses, to which I shall where necessary refer for the more detailed 
discussion of past okcumstances, This attitude may deprive the report of some 
of lihe interest that attached to its predecessors, but it is impossible that every 
successive census report should be entirely self-contained aiid at any rate there 
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IS tins advantage tliat the method desciihed has enabled me to eiiitail consider- 
ably the length of the review. 

2 In the Resolution issued by the (Tovernment of India in June, 1920, it 
was observed that — 

“ Much interesting and valuable information on the subject of the religious beliefs of the 
peoples of India their ethmc divisions social structure and traditions, cu&toms, folklore and 
digilects has been collected and presented in previous census reports of Incha and of the pro- 
vinces A good deal of this and similar information collected fiom vaiious sources has now 
been collated and presented in a systematic mannei in the pubhcations of the ethnogiaphio 
and linguistic surveys, and escept where there aie special reasons, e ^ , m Burma, foi conti- 
nuing the ethnographic and hnguistic leaeaiches it is unnecessary that the collection of further 
infoimation on these subjects which does not bear directly on the census statistics should form 
a prominent feature of the present census On the other hand the Govermnent of India desire 
that special attention should be given on the present occasion to the collection of statistical 
and general information hearing on the industrial and economic side of the life of the people. 
The precise nature of these enquiries must, to some extent, differ in different piovmces and it 
is 4ntended that the Provincial Supermtendents of Census Operations should work in close 
co-operation with the local Departments of Industries The Census Commissioner will indicate 
to Supeiintendents of Census Operations the general hnes on which these enquiries might 
proceed and the exact statistical mfoimation to be ob tamed The Government of India 
think it advisable that, as in the case of the ethnographic enquiries pieviously undertaken, 
an officer in each distiict should be specifically noimnated to undertake the collection of such 
local information as may nith the approval of the local Government he mdicated by the Pro- 
vinoifil Superintendent of Census Operations While reahzmg the difficulties attending this 
suggestion owing to the increase m work and the depletion of staff the Government of India 
trust that the practical natiiie of these enqmries will commend this suggestion to the consider- 
ation of local Governments wherever it is feasible ” 

In regard to the omission of much of the discussion which formed an interesting fea- 
ture of previous census reports it will be found that the reports of the piesent series 
have conformed to the instructions given. The system adopted on the present 
occasion was that the letter press of the report itself should usually be confined 
to a presentation of the statistics collected on the schedule and exhibited m the 
tables, with such a review of them as should suffice to bring out their trae meanmg 
and place them in relation to tlie factors that have infl.uenced or determmed them. 
Problems of population, taken in its various aspects, enter into almost every cir- 
cumstance of the life of a people and the track of the figures leads us into country 
of the widest mterest, where there is plenty of scope for the explorer even though 
he keeps fairly close to the mam track and resists the lure of the sidepaths into 
the attractive hut sometimes obscure and lU-lit valleys that fnnge the route. 
At the same time it was important that no new matter that could be used to throw 
light on the statistics should be lost, while in many cases it was advisable to go 
further mto the ongin or nature of the special factors which bear on the figures. 
The more curious reader will find m the appendices to many of the volumes 
more elaborate discussions of matters kmdred to the mam subject which are the 
result of a deeper or wider research 

With regard to the collection of mdustrial and economic statistics and mforma- 
tion the conditions altered considerably durmg the course of the census operations. 
Proposals were made for something of the nature of an extensive economic survey 
in parts of India, hut it was found impracticable to undertake anythmg of the 
kind under the oonditionB obtaining at the time and with the staff available. The 
jcapid development of the Industrial Departments of the Government of India 
And of the provinces and states resulted m the concentration of effort and action 
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in regard to industries m tlie hands of the officeis of these departments and of the 
Laboui Bureaus who had special Icnowledge and facilities for collectmg and dealmg 
witli industrial inforination-of all kmds and anything that the census depaitment 
could achieve in tins direction v as of little value besides the more svstematic and 
expeiienced work of experts and specialists At the same time a considerable 
aiiioimt of interesting mloimation has been collectefl m the provincial reports 
along Imes which 1 laid down from head-quarters , but the extent to which atten- 
tion was diveited to general matters from the census statistics themselves tbffeis 
consideralilv in the case oi diffeient provinces, and consequentl}" the mloimation 
obtained i.s ol a somewhat scattered nature which does not always lend itseU 
to compilation and reproduction m a report dealing with the whole of India In 
Bombay for ex imple, under the orders of his (Government, Mr Sedgwick abstained 
entirely from aiiv general discussion of mdustnal methods and resalts In the 
United Provinces whatever information of this kmd was collected was handed 
over by Mr Edye to the head of the local mdustiial department to be worked 
up m that department ; and, speaking generally, the efiorts of the Census Superm- 
tendents, where they have been directed outside the immediate scope of ^he 
population census, have been to obtain and present statistics which can be dealt 
with hereafter by tramed experts The statistics obtamed through the special 
mclustrial schedule which is described m Chapter XII, should prove mteiestmg 
and useful to those engaged in studymg mdustnal development m India.' 

3. The fifth census of the Indian Empire was taken on the mght of the 18th 
of March, 1921 The chief considerations which decide the selectmg of the.^'datfi 
of the census are (1) that the date should be as nearly the exact decenmal anmver- 
sary of the previous census as possible, (2) that there should be moonlight between 
7 P.M and midnight when the enumerators make their verification of the schedules 
and (3) that occasions of large fans or other gatheimgs which would disturb the 
normal distribution of the population should be avoided On the present occasion 
the date selected conformed with these various requirements. The Census of 
1911 had been held on March 10th of that year so that the decenmal mterval was 
only exceeded by eight days The moon was just after the full and the season 
was in most parts of India neither too cold nor too liot Cor the eniuneiators to 
make their roimds with reasonable comfort it is impossible altogether to avoid 
festivals, fairs and similar assemblies m so wide an area as the Indian Empiie, 
but except for the Urs fair m Ajmer, a concourse of pilgrims m Pun, some fairly 
large fairs m South India and various small gathermgs m different parts of the 
country there was no large disturbing element of this land Plague, wluoh had 
in 1911 caused a serious dislocation of the population in many towns of the Bombay 
Presidency, the Punjab, the Central Provmces and elsewhere, was luckily nowhere 
virulent at the time of the 1921 Census, and the distnbution of the people was on 
the whole as normal as it would be possible to find it at any time in any average 
year. 

4. In the introduction to his Census Report for India of 1911 my prede- 
cessor, Sir Edward Gait, gave a brief description of the manner m which the 
Indian census is taken. There has been little change m the mam organization and 
machinery of the enumeration. In each province and large state the census 
is controlled by a special officer who frames his local orders on the basis of the 
general instructions contained m the Census Code which is issued from the offico 
of the Census Commissioner and of the various circulars which remforce and amplify 
tfie instructions in the Code. The district, which forms the mam unit of census 

li 2 
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ladmmistration, 13 divided out into ckarges, circles and blocks, ^he block, consisting 
usually of thirty to forty houses, being the ultimate sphere of the enumeratoi 
The charge and circle officers are, wherever possible, 4ocal officials who are called 
upon to perform duties as census officers m addition to their ordmary official work 
The Land Kecord staff and the village schoolmasters perhaps supply the most 
efficient portion of the subordmate census staff Enumerators have to be sought 
after among the most intelligent and literate portion of the population, and are 
placed under a statutory obbgation to perform their duties as census officers 
The staff is carefully instructed some months before the census, and a prelimmary 
enumeration is held dunng the month or three weeks before the census date, in 
which all the schedules are written out for the population then found m the bloo]<s, 
so that the actual census is merely a revision, with reference to the facts on the 
census mght^ of these schedules already carefully prepared and checked The 
immobile nature of the Indian population secures under this system a very high 
standard of accuracy m the enumeration of the ordmary population For popula- 
tion located under abnormal conditions, eg , m transit by rad, road or water, or 
coilected in places such as cantonments, hospitals, asylums, jads and so forth or 
temporanly m fairs or camps and for population so dispersed over large tracts 
of the coimtry as to render impossible enumeration under the ordinary organ- 
ization, special measures were adopted which were based on the result of 
previous experience and need not be described here 

5 Once obtained it is important that the figures should be despatched from 
*the*local areas to the districts and provmcial centres as early as possible, so that 
there can be no opportunity for tampering with them, and there was as usual 
keen competition among the Provmces and States to get their provisional totals, 
based on a summary count of the schedules, mto the Census Commissioner’s 
office with the greatest possible speed The first figures to arrive were those of 
the Sarangarh State m the Central Provmces, with a population of 118 thousand, 
and withm four days the returns of a population amounting to 123 millions 
had been received. The publication of the total of India was delayed by the non- 
receipt of certain totals from the Andaman Islands, which were held back by a 
temporary break-down of communications, but the provisional figures for all 
India were published on the 5th of April. The difference between this provisional 
total and the total obtained after elaborate compilation of the returns in the 
offices only amounted to *04 per cent of the whole population of India. 


6. The compilation and tabulation of the statistics was carried out under 
much the same system as was adopted in 1911 and described m the mtroductory 
, Section of Sir Edward Crait’a report. The entries m the schedules are transferred 
' copyists, on’ to slips of a convenient ^size and sKape and these slips are made up 

; ;into bundles and' manipulated by sorters into the various combinations re^sulted 

- ' fot the '.different tables, ,, The possibility of superseding the slip system by the 

- hittodtiotidn of mechanicaT sorting % means of '^leetiic sortem or tabulators was ' 
; .'natWlly ebnsi^er^v". The ^general objections to bhe use of machineiy m the ' 

' Stated & Edward Cfait in his report; The . main ,difflQu% , 

such ^mohines- had not jireviot^ly been ^mtrbduced ^ 
bn b^fid^ioe under Jn^an eondi^ions, ^ It is inigos^He ^ 
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IX 


iiinohinery has beeA introduced into some of the large Railway Offices m India it 
will be possible, before the Census of 1931, to decide on the basis of actual expen- 
oiicc under local conditions ‘whether it is possible to substitute for our present 

system of compilation the more rapid, accurate and impersonal method of mecha- 
nical sorting. 


7. There is no direct means of gaugmg the accuracy of the Indian census, 
but there are certam considerations which can help us to arrive at some idea of 
the probable extent to which the figmes represent a complete enumeration of the 
population In the first place, as will be seen m Chaptei III, no less than 90 
()ci cent of the population weie enumerated withm the district in which they 
wore bom All but a few of these were probably enumerated m their place of 
lOKidciice , and this settled and immobile characteristic of the people is itself 
an important ally on the side of accuracy of enumeration, as it me'ans that the 
schedules, prepared and checked at leisure durmg the preliminary enumeration by 
census officers with local knowledge of the people, are very httle altered at the 
final count. Agam, the elements m the population m which maccuracy is most 
likely are (1) the town areas, especially the large congested towns and cities, *'(2) 
the remote and sparsely populated areas in which the standard organization 
cannot he easily applied and (3) temporary collections of people in camps aiid 
fairs away from their ordmary place of residence and the floating population on 
rail, road and water 


(1) The town population of India is 32^ million persons, hut of these 8j million 
persons reside m towns of under 10,000 persons which are not large enough to" pre" 
sent any difficulty of orgamzation The remammg town population, viz., 24 million 
persons represents only 7 per cent of the total population of India 

(2) The population of areas m which, owmg to maccessibility or administrative 
difficulties, the standard organization could not be put m force amounts to rather 
more than 6^ million persons, excludmg the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras 
the figures for which are not available. Even if the total amounts to 8 milhon per- 
sons this only represents 2*6 per cent, of the total population of India Arrange- 
ments differed m these areas but, except m a few tracts where only an estimate 
of the population could he made, it was usually possible to draw up a fanly 
complete scheme for the census of the inhabitants ; and, as by their very nature 
the population of such areas was specially immobile and stationary and measures 
were always devised to preclude a double count of those who moved m or out of 
the areas, the census was usually as accurate here as elsewhere, the only differ- 
ence being that the final verification on the census night was omitted. 

(3) The date of the census is, as we have seen, chosen so as to ensure a mim- 
mum disturbance of the normal distribution on account of fairs and gatherings. 
On the present occasion there was httle serious dislocation on account of plague 
or other epidemics. In any case the population contained m camps and gathermgs 
as well as the number of persons actually m transit from place to place is an m- 
sigmficant fraction of the total. Specially careful arrangements axe made for 
these classes and there is no reason to think that omissions are numerous, 
Apart from these special types, amounting in aU to not more than *2 per 
cent, of the population, we may confidently assert that the standard of accuracy 
in the enumeration is exceptionally high in India. Over the large part of the 
country the organization ultimately rests largely on the Land Record stafi, an 
exceedingly trustworthy and capable body of local officials who have an. intimate 
knowledge of the people within their sphere of work. Plenty of time is given 
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for tlie various steps in the organization which is now familiar to the people and 
accepted by them usually without resentment and often with considerable interest, 

8 On the present occasion there were in some places special difficulties on 
account of the iion-co-operation movement The obstacles in this case took the 
form not so much of diiect opposition as of a distinct disinclination on the pait 
of that section ol the population on whom the census lelies, the lowei liteiate 
classes oj tlie towns and laigei villages, to take up without lemuneration work 
which dciiiaiidod a ceitain amount of tune andj]entailed a certam amount of trouble 
and UK (111 vcuumc c Oiii luoic definite obstacles m the form of strikes and duect 
iefus.il to f o-ojiciatc occ ujied chiefly m the west of India (the Bombay Piesidency), 

In C.il(iit^i and in some oJ the cities, towns and largei villages of the Punjabj 
the* I hull'd 'h ovine cs .uid the Cential Provinces At a critical time a large section 
, ol till' vill.igc iKcoLintants oJ the Bombay Presidency, who constitute a veiy 
iinjioibint elenu'jd. in flic (onsus oiganization, went on strike for higher pay and 
rofus(‘d io t.iKo on dulics m comicxiou with the enumeration Similar strikes on 
tlie part ol tin* Land l{cioi(l stall ocinued iii other piovmces, while the school- 
nu^itcis 1)1 village s( lionis, .inothoi body oJ men ordmaiily available for the 
eiiumetalhm, W(‘it‘ m a .st.ite oJ cxticmo dissatisJ action at their pay and prospects. 

In, mat)}' of tlu* liiigei* lowiis tlu' gicatest difficulty was experienced in obtain- 
ing a sufficient stall ol cimmci.itors and supei visors The Indian press, while 
advising ifiat information should not be wiihlicld by the general public for filling 
ii]) the ccusuM schedules, declaied tliat all voluntary assistance m the way of acting 
tis d^Jiucrators should be rolused and, though Mi (hindhi announced at the last 
moment that iiu ulistacle should be placed in the way of the census operations 
it- was too late lor this prunoiiiu eineut to have much effect and thioughoiit the 
Bombay Preaideniy and tdsowiicrc tJic* spirit of the non-co-opeiation movement 
all’ordcd those designated for census work just that excuse which they leiiuircd 
for shirking a duty which they had from the hist been anxious to avoid Dilh- 
culties of this kind had to be dealt with by a district stafl’ already iiilly occupied 
with extra work m contiexion with the elections to the legislative assemblies and 
with the many new politiiial, economic and local problems winch the state of the 
cuuntry jirosonted. Tiie manner in which these ditru'ulties were met, and siioeesH- 
fully met, is described in the pixivincial reports Recourse was Jiad wheio neces- 
sary to the pciml provisions of the (Census Act and official assistance was called 
up wherever it was available. The number of paid enumerators was mcreased 
and in certain areas blocks were doubled up, while in some cases we dispensed 
with the final check cm the census night and relied on the preliminary onumera- 
tiom The Provincial Buperintendents are satisfied that in the end the principal 
difficulties Were suceessinlly overcome and 'we have, I believe, obtained ^ census 
winch is imt km accumie than previous enumerations in respect of the number 
persons included, und thr'oUghout the Indian Htates and pvk a Very Jaige rural 
’ ^rou:'ol British India which is little afieeted by tlie advanced trend of opinibfi, - 
are at leaist a» aecutate as they were in the previous census. , But 
pdniitt^^ in the not inconsiderable areas- ffi which the 
pi'oBtaipIng aud ti^ining the were pmnounced a certain' proportion of the 
, i«5heduies we^ earelei^y and' inaccurately written-up. - Iii* sohie.casCs it )ias he^ 
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bable that it is very much more accurate Mi\ Jacob (Punjab) discusses the 
question of accuracy in some detail and takes a less sangume view He thinks 
that so far as the enumeration by sex and religion is concerned it would be unsafe 
to assume greater accuracy than one per cent, of error and that m some of the 
columns the error is almost certainly greater than this. I am mclmed to think 
that this is an outside estimate of the probable extent of error. In any case in 
a large number of cases errors of omission must be counterbalanced by double 
enumeration, so that so far as numbers are concerned there is a correspondmg 
reduction of the total deficiency 


9 I may perhaps add some brief mformation as to the cost of the census in 
India. The bulk of the cost, which m the case of so large a population is natuially 
of considerable miportance, falls on the Imperial Exchequer, though sjme of the 
local charges are met m part by the Municipalities and other local bodies The 
cost m 1911 m British India worked out to between Es 5 and 6 per 1,000 of the 
population, which was somewhat less than m 1901 In the last decade every item 
connected with the census has substantially mcreased m price, mcludmg the wages 
of establishment and the cost of paper and prmtmg The cost on the present occa- 
sion amounts to Es 14 per 1,000 but varies considerably m different provmces, 
being over Es 27 in Burma and between Rs. 9 and 11 in Bengal and Bihar anS 
Orissa. The expenditure compares well with that m some of the States^ eg., 
BarodaoverRs 54andGochmRs 23 per 1,000 The cost of the census of England 


and Wales m 1911 is recorded as working out to £5-85 -8d , which is eqmvalent, to 
between 81 and 82 rupees of Indian money. 

10. This Report forms one volume of 
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the Census series, the remaining 
24 volumes dealing each with the 
census of an individual Provmce or 
State The names of the officers 
who controlled the census operations 
m the mam provmces and states 
are given m the margm and I 
acknowledge with gratitude the 
ability, energy and devotion which 
they have shown m the perform- 
ance of them duties, without which 
it would have been impossible to 
have brought to a successful issue 
by far the largest and most diffi- 
cult census m the world. The re- 
ports will be found well up to the 


very ' high average of the census reports of the past and some of them are of 

dxeeptional interest. ' ' , 

, Messrs: Thompson, Tallents ahd Lloyd have written exceedingly interesting 
reports for the three Eastern Provmces of India, m which the effects of the economic 
’ and industrial conditions on the population statistics arc well brought .oiit, Mr. 

§edg)vibk successfully overcame special difficulties of organization m the Bombay' 
' ]^esi4ency, owing to strikes of census officials ; and his report, .which reached me' 
Se;f tember, 1922, contains a great deal of interesting statistical discus-, 

welVexeontcd diagrams, ^In.i^he^ Punjab 
!i&J.|ifeddle^ numeration and compilation successfully 

% #lin' only able write one chapter of the report’, an interacting* 

1 ^ L 
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chapter m which he has given a good sketch of the movements of population and 
the economic conditions of the Province j\Ir Jacob who succeeded him and 
finished the lepoit, was able, m spite of the short tnne at his disposal, to contri- 
bute some valuable statistical discussion on Imes which are new m Indian Cen- 
sus liteiatuic 111 his leport of the United Provmces Census Mr Edye, while 
maTsludliiig his facts and figures with consideiable skill, has imported a strain of 
l^junoui and which makes the volume thoroughly good reading Messrs 

Loag and Ixougld.oii have Aicritten .sound reports of the conditions m Madras and 
t'li( r<iii,ial I lovnu e.s {ind the niateiial in the North-West Piovmce and Ra]putana 
lias l)((Mi^a))]v woiked up by Rru Bahadur Saidai Lehna Smgh and Rai Bahadur 
I a.nd i1 B.i) Jn\an l^al Theie wcjc dLscoiicertmg changes m the Supermten- 
dontsin Iho oinsaol 1 Imm eiisus ui Centialliidia and Baluchistan, but Col. Luard’s 
^i<af know l('dgi‘ oi tlic (oiinii’\ ,m<[ e\peiience ol jr^^'v^mus enumerations were 
itivaliial)l(‘ loi llio <no,,,iiA.tion «,| the Cciitial India census and Major Fowl e’s 
Kpoil on Hie biiliM liisbui census j.s an excellent contribution to the descriptive 
hifrioty ol an iiileie, sting liail- Mi (baiilhnm had, lor vaiious leasons, special 
dijlieiillKM lo (('iilend wikit ni Bniina, whicdi were enhanced by bis own contmual 
in InMlih He biotiglii a kemih ( ntic.il niuul to the examination of the statis- 
tics and Ins ?('|)oH (onta.iiis pa.s, sages ol considerable originality The lepoits 
of the v.mous Xiatt‘s an* ol < onsiileiabie ini.eie.st, that of the Baroda State by 
Ml Mukeriea being spi'c lally well wiitten and containing a gieat deal of valuable 
W4lat.i.sti(nl aufl geneial discn.s.Mim IMo.sl ol the lepoits contam appendices in 
wfueli il Inns been (lossible lo eairv <ii.s( inssioii of mie resting matter into detail 
wlinh it would li.ise ixam un oiivenient. to ituliule in the text, and a list ol some 
of Hie more InleicNling passage.s ol t.lils kind, both m the text and the appen- 
»lit es, w ill bi' lourul in ,A{»peiuli\ VI 1 1 to 1 hi.s l{o|Kut It is unfortunate that owmg 
to unavoiflnbie < in inn, stain on it has not been pi>s,sj))le to inelude in tins volume 
the report, ol Mr M. H W. Meikle, HovtumnenI Ai t.iiary, on Hie age siaiislits ol the 
mistis. This rt‘port will lie published separately and should be Umnd {Specially 
mteresthig, as the nnitoml Ims, on this <mcaaioii, been worked up by an actuary 
who is thoroughly in touch with Indian conditions, 

U, The volume of work dealt with by the Government Presses has enormously 
during the hist ten y<5ars and delay in the completion of this as well as 
Some of the provineial reports is due to the fact that it is not possible to obtain 
in the tlm stmm expedition in the outturn of wmrk as it was iii the past, 

f am grateful to Mr. J, d. Meikle, Bnperintendeni of Govommeiit X^riiiting, for 
tha itssiHiancf* Im has given by undertaking the printing not only of thi.s report but 
ol «ome'oC tho^o of tlie Provinces and Htatoft, Most of the diagrams in this Report 
have ton repidubd at the , Thomason College, Eoorkee, and the work ha^' been 
\yi%aeoHmtf ami pr^oisiom It was^ .owing to the;, necessity ‘ df eoonojpy, 

i , * , i . .n. . . .1, j ... j.i , j* . .o' 1 C , ..1 r . j 
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'diaptoi mppnsidtatM Ootoie] T^ndy; of jihe of Iriclk 

4 »W0h more mptot niap^has' had to '^ke Itk , ' 

ftodnvaluable serviees of by Superinten^^t;, 
toaftp Te^an,B/A.i who hepoontobledhiy "office tbonghontmy 
^%Uik J&iides the ^d ahegk^ 

jie!c(an|iiIa^o4;pfthe p^sidei|1blp 

%pc>n^StS3it| okhim'4t|^ oktelahd'; 
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ON THE 

CENSUS OF INDIA, 1921 . 


CHAPTER I. 

Distribution and Movement of Population. 

Section I—Jnti'oductory Remarks 

Tile statistics dealt with in this Report cover the whole of the territory known t**® Beportj 
as the Indian Empire, lymg roughly between longitudes 61° to 301° E and latitudes - 
8° to 37° N., and embracing (a) the territories directly controlled by the Govem- 
rhent of India, generally known as British India, and (b) the Indian States, consisfmg 
of areas administered by Indian Chiefs m pohfcical relations with the central Govern- 
ment or with one or other of the provmcial Governments Surrounded on the 
northern and eastern borders by the mdependent countries of Persia, Afghanistan, 

Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan, Chma and Siam, the frontiers of the Empire are, except in 
the case of part of the eastern borders of Assam and Burma, well defined In 
the mountamous country on the eastern confines of these two provmces there he 
sparsely inhabited areas which have not yet been brought under regular admims- 
trative control, and in only parts of these could any enumeration of the popula- 
tion be undertaken or any estimate made On the western and southern aides of 
India the coast line naturally afiords a well defined border. Of the adjacent islands 
Ceylon, though a British colony, lies outside the Indian Empire , but the small 
clusters of the Ammidivi and Laccadive Islands on the west and the larger 
groups of the Andamans and Nicobars m the Bay of Bengal form part of In£a, 
while the Aden Settlement, which is under the admmistrative control of the 
Bombay Government, forms politically, if not geographically, a part of the Indian 
Empire and was mcluded m the scope of the Indian Census Within the boun- 
daries thus described, but outside the Indian Empire, he also the French and 
Portuguese Settlements, consisting of the colonies of Pondicherry, Karikal, Chan- 
dernagore, Mahe and Yanaan (French) and of Goa, Daman and Dm (Portuguese). 

A census of these territories was taken by 
their own Governments on the 18th March, 

1921, m the French Settlements and m 1920 
m the Portuguese Settlements, and the 
results of these censuses together with esti- 
mates of the area and population of some 
of the independent neighbouring states 
which are pohtically most nearly connected 
with the Indian Empire are ^ibited in 
the margmal statement 

2. The mam political divisions of the Indian Empire are defined m the PoMoU dIiiMoiis, 
map which forms a frontispiece to this volume. Including the Chief Cornmis- 
sionerships of Delhi, Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara and the Andamans, the Indian 
Empire has fifteen Bntish Provinces. The last rearrangement of the eastern 
Provmces of India came into force on the 1st April, 1912, but statistics of the 
Provinces of Assam, Bengal and Bihar and Onssa were separately shown m the 
reports of the Census of 1911 The Provmceof Delhi was constituted from the 
Ist October, 1912, In the mam tables the statistics of Delhi are separately 
shown, but in some of the leas important tables they have been mcluded with 
those of the Punjab, and the report of the latter province contains a review 

• The flguroa -were not avaxlivtle when this topoit wont to jjress. Tbe population in 1911 was 602,664. 
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State or Settlement. 

Area m 
Square 
miles. 

Population 

AfgbaiUBtan 

246,000 

6,380,500 

Nepal , 

64,000 

6,600,000 

nbutan 

30,000 

360,000 

Fronoh PosBosmona 

196 

209,579 

Portuguese PoBsoamons 

1,638 

* 
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ojf iJie ccnKUH oi Dellii The niimeious Indian States may be divided into the 
foJiowiiig gioups — * 

(i) Single .states liaving sepaiato political iclations with the Goveimnent 

of India, 

(ii) Siuiles giouped into agon(*ie.s in pohlieai lelations with the (lovcinniont 

• of India, ,i.nd 

(ill) Slates having politicMl lolations with local Goveuinients. 

Vinong the stall's which loiin .se])aiaie political luut.s us now iiH'luded ihe 
Gwalnn Slates which wins .sepaiated lioin Ihe (Vntial India Agency wilh (‘ITect 
lioin tf^ ir)lh IVl.uch 1{)2I The Punjab State* Agency was constituted witli eilect 
Ifoiii the* i.sl Novcinbei, 1021 <ind indiidc's a nutnbei ol the hiigei states whu li 
well* lonnc'ily .itlachc'd to the* Pmijab Piovmee The stalisiies ol 1 lu'.se slales 
aic* .sc'pai atc'ly (‘\hibil.<‘d in tJie Punjab Ib'jioit volumes Imt the Agc'iuy h.is not 
been tic'alc'd as <i .sejiai ate unit in tins lepoit, The thud main giouj) ol dales 
includc's ihe* mijioitaut South Indian Slalc's ol doeliiii and Tiavaiuoie which <iie 
^jioliticaliy iil.taelic'd to the IVl.idi.is Presidency The* statistics ol Ihc'.se slalc*s aic* 
sc*pai<il(*ly shown m some ol the nioie mijuntant labh's The leniloiy ol Ihe 
.Maliaiaja ol I>c‘iiiuc*s wa.s c](*elaic*cl an mdc'peiidenl State on the Isl Ajnii, 1011, 
and the sPilislies aic* .sc‘j)«u a,tely shown m Hu* Ifmtc'cl l^ioviiicvs volume* ‘'riic 
ecnnlniic'd slatistics ol the* state's allac-hed lo C'aeh ]noviiu‘C‘ loiin iiidc‘j)endc*nt 
uni^tS leu the* pui jiosc's of some ol Ihc* moic* genc*ral table's of Ihis ic'jieul but are^ 
othc'rwise* iiicludeel witli the* (igmc's ol the* jirovincc's to whieli tlic'V are* se‘ve*rally 
.d^tauhc'd The'genc'ial ell’ee't ol this anangemc'iit may he*, seen in Imjieiial T.ilile* I 
luid ;n Subisidiar V Table* III on jiage ,58 ol tins volume* whic'li give*s llu‘ units 
aelojiU'd lor tlie ju'e'se'ntuljon ol 1 lie* slalhslic's ol this lejiort The* mam admmis- 
liative iniil m the* Ibitish Ih’ovmee's is the distnd. which vanes in size and jiojui- 
iatioii. 'Phe Thar and Parkar eii.stne*l. oi Sind has an aic'a ol neaiiy 14,000 .stjuare 
niiles and two districts ol the Oc'iitial Ibovmec's (Raijmr and (lhanda) are* lu*- 
(.wtuMi nine and ten thousand scjuaie nnic's m si/a* All Ihc'se districts an* .sjiarsely 
inhabited. (Inlhe*olluM band the M)'me‘nsingh distnet of Hemgal, with an area 
ed jiiiSt ove*!' 0,000 sejuare mile's, luis a jiojmlation ol lU'arly live* million |u*rsons, 
while the donikhjmr ehstnet ol the Umied Pioviiua's and tlie Mal.ibar dislnet of 
Madras each have* ovc'r (fn*<*e million pt'rsons 'Phe* ave'iage* (list net jiojmlalioti in 
Hengal, Ibhar and Orissa and Madra.s is over one and a half million while* in tlio 
Noilii"W(*st Proutie'r i*iovmce* and HunTlki il is lc‘ss iJian hall a milium. 

:i Por the* discusMiou oi statistics of density and movement of popula- 
lioii tlie administrative divisions of lln* e'ountry, which have been formcMl 
ni jiistm’ical and juilitical eonsidcralions, are not always a suitable basis 
d classilicMlion, and various sehenies of natural divisions, liaseul usually on 
ine*h*ort»logicJtl and gc'ologieal IVatuivs, have* been us(*d m jire'vious i‘ensiis reports 
lor Ihe* presentation of tile stalisiies. In tlie report of 1011 Sir Pdwarel ({ait 
uloptetl a Hclumie of suIcm'II Natural Divi.mons based on Hu* distribution of 
‘.unfall, whh'Ii forms an iin|>ortant iidlueiice in d<‘tcrminmg the varying density 
♦f llu* popiiliifion. The* more* ge’nered anel eein-Hlant factors whudi eles'iele the 
of Hjgnip hit's 1 grouping of the peipulutuni in India have*, now bi*t'n fully eliseusse'd 
u the repents of JUOI ami 1011, and it hs uniu‘ee‘ssaiy to gei intei the .subit*t't 
n gmd elet^ail ia tin* jn'i’seid rejiort, while* the movesmeut of 1 he population 
luring the* eieeaeJe nailer consiehTution is lHrge‘ly the result* of uii influi*u<*c which 
not ehiwdy redtUeel to the primn|de*.s em wliie*h the mtuml divLsiems have 
lutlnTto Wen based. I have* tii<*ivh»re e{eeuh*<l that it is uiiuee'essuiy ki present 
I he .statisties ed Inelia as a whole* in any scheme* of natural divisions, but 1 
diail make use from time* to time of such grouping of the* ligmw as may appear 
«o»t suitable for the e*luei<IatuHi e»f any partiejular point that may be <lia- 
I'lissiHi. In the eauo <if the inelividual imiis of t.errittiiy, however, where the dis- 
itsHwm of the 6giirefl 4»aii be of a more detaiW nature, themattt*r is somewhat 
lilTorent, awl in most of the reports of tfie Pruvitiees and States the use of naiitral 
li visions has been continued, the unneiples on which they have been determined 
bfdog fnlly expbinod in the provincml reports. Where it is neeessaiy in this report 
lo 4*rtriy tie discussion beyond tfie iigures of the provimses as a whole the proviiuual 
natural tlivisions wlH aometimes be used for preaentiiag the statistics. 
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Section 11— Distribution and Movement of the population of the 

Bmpire 

4 Details of tlie area and population of India and the Provinces and States Area and popnia- 
are given m Imperial Table 1 The mam statistics for the whole of India are 
given m the table below Further details of the area and population of the 
Provmces and States will be found m tables at the end of this chapter The 
diagram opposite shows graphically the statistics of population for the whole 
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India 

British 

Piovinces 

Todlftn 

States 

1 

1 

India 

Biitish j 
ProTinceb ' 

Indian 

States 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

8 ' * 

4 

Area in Square Miles 

1,806,182 

1,094,800 

711,032 

Total Population | 

1 818,942,480 

247,003,203 | 

71,039,187 

^tlInllel oltownt and 
villages 

087,081 

500,083 

187,893 

(a) In Temns 

(b) In Villages i 

38,413,216 

1 286,467,201 

23,044,388 

221,038,025 

7,430,008 

64,308,270 

(n) Totim 
(b) ViUagn 

Number of Oetnpled 
Houses 

2,316 
08j 063 

65,108,889 

l,o6l 

d9S,j27 

60,441,630 

155 

131,138 

14,736,763 

Males 

(nl In Tom ns 
(6) In Villages 

Icinnlcs 

163,995,554 

11,845,243 

116,1)0,300 

164,040,926 

126,872,116 

13,971,186 

112,900,980 

120,131,177 

87,123,438 

3,874,113 

33,210,326 

34,815,719 

(a) In Tonnk 

6,763,014 

3,046,320 

1,118,104 

(a) In Totvns 

14,630,028 

11,013,232 

3,536,706 

(6) In Villages 

6S,t3J,J7o 

4a,m,316 

13,0J8,o5B 

(bj In Villages 

140,316,898 

100,037,946 

31,2jS,953 


country and the chief political divisions of it The Indian Empire has an area of 
1,805,332 square miles, the area as calculated m the present census exceed- 
ing that of 1911 by 2,676 square miles A statement giving the details of the 
changes of area will be found at the end of the chapter About 3,000 square miles 
have been added owmg to the enumeration by estimate of certam tiacts m 
Burma which had been excluded from previous censuses On the other hand 
there is a small balance of loss on the figures of the revised survey of 
different provmces A population of about 23.000 persons was enumerated 
in Assam for the first time m remote areas on the north-eastern frontier but 
unfortunately it has not been found possible to give any estimate of the area 
with which this population corresponds Of the total area 1,094,300 square 
miles, or 61 percent he m British Territory, while the Indian States cover an 
area of 71 1,032 square miles, or 39 per cent The total population is 318,942,480, 
British Territory contammg 247,003,293 persons, or 77 per cent , and the Indian 
States 71 ,939,187 persons, or 23 per cent , of the whole population It is usual to 
illustrate these figures by comparison with the countries of Europe and m respect 
of area and population the Indian Empire has been frequently compared to 
Europe without Kussia The war has, however, considerably altered the 
national and pohtical distribution of countries and the new pohtical map of 
Europe is perhaps hardly yet sufiiciently familiar to form a graphic contrast 
Turning further west we find that India with an area about half that of the United 
States has a population almost three times as large 

Still more mteiest is afforded by a comparison m respect of size and population between 
the Indian Empire and some of the othei great Empires rf the world’s history Bryce, writing 
m 1914, observes m contrastmg the Roman and Indian Empires* —“The area of the territories 
included in the Roman Empire at its greatest extent (when Dacia and the southern part of 
what was then Caledoma and is now Scotland belonged to it) may have been nearly 2,500,000 
square miles The population of that area is now, upon a verv rough estimate, about 210 mdh - 
ODS. What it was in ancient tunes we have no data even for guessing, but i fc must eyidently have 
been much smaller, possibly not 100 millions, for although large regions, such as parts of Asia 
Mnor and Tunisia, now almost deserted, were then filled by a dense industrial population, 
the increase in the inhabitants of France and England, for instance, has far more than com- 
pensated tHs declme. The Spanish Empire m Amcnca as it stood in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was still vaster in area . , But the population ol Spanish America was 
extremely small in compansnn with that of the Roman Empire or that of India, and its oi^tani- 
zation much looser and less elaborate ” The total area of the Russian Empire before the War 
exceeded 8 milhon square nules and the population was about 130 million persons. The 
' Chinese Empire has an area estimated at 4,171,000 square miles and a population of about four 


* The Raman and the. BnUah Bmpire Tioo Hialotical SlvAies, b/ Janies Bryco, Oxford Ujuvorsdliy Press, 
1914 . 
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liandred millionB* The Pfovmceg and States of India as will be seen from the diagram, vary in 
size and population over a wide lange The laigest in extent, Burma, is m area rather smaller 
than Germany and rather larger than France and has a population about one-third as numer- 
ous as that of the latter countrv The United Provinces is about the same size as Italy but 
has a 1 ather largei population Bombay resemblef. Spam in area and has a population equal 
to that of Spam and Portugal together, while Atisara, the smallest of the major provinces, has 
an aiea lather larger than that of England and Wales and a population which compares 
with that of Switzerland 0( the larger states Hvdeiabad and Kashmir have each an area 
nearlv as laigeasthat of GreatBntamivithoiit Iieland though their combined population is 
not much moie than one-thiid of that of Gieat Britain alone 

5. Over the whole of India the population, per square mile aveiages 177, ^wtrii^ntionof the 

the mean density m the British Provmces bemg ^ 

226 and m the States 101 The mannei m which 
184 the population IS distributed over the whole Empire - 
IS graphically shown m the map opposite The 
199 average densities of the mdividual provmces and 
states are shown m the diagram opposite These 
"33 averages are of general rather than scientific 
1 1 y interest and cover an infinite variety of different 
conditions Similar figures of some of the othei 
countries of the world are given m the margm for comparison If we take 
the districts (and small states) as a unit and exclude cities, the mean density r^ges 
between a minimum of 1 and a maximum of 1,882 per square rmle On the 
basis of provincial natural divisions we obtain a classification of density shown m 
the following table — 


Belgium 

England and Wales 

b'Yanco 

(Jermanv 

The Netiierlands 

Anstna 

Spam 


United States 
New Zealand 



Semi No 

Deaaity bv 
Natural 
Divisiona 
m groups 

Number of 
Natural 
Divisions 
in each 
group. 

Area (in square 
miles) 

Percentage 
of each 
group on 
total area 

Population 

Percentage 
of each 
group on 
total 

population. 

11 

1 

Below 44 

11 

462,106 

26 6 

8,828,700 

28 

i 

2 

44 89 

4 

100,046 

68 

7,217,510 * 

23 


89-142 

18 

411,738 

23 6 

47,924,530 

16 5 

0 

4 

142-169 

S 

224,867 

12 9 

34,191,292 

no 

% 

5 

159 177 
India m 

1 

8,633 

06 

1,407,086 

05 


n 

177-196 

4 

86,122 

60 

16,005,815 

)2 


7 

195-212 

4 

23,360 

13 

4,712,876 

15 

1 

8 

212-266 

3 

38,269 

21 

8,129,756 

26 

r 9 

266 310 

4 

71,966 

41 

21,146,012 

08 

0 

> 

10 

310 364 

1 

31,526 

18 

10,866,740 

35 


11 . 

364-443 

6 

86,080 

60 

36,001,142 

113 


12 . 

443-631 

4 

69,806 

40 

36,636,992 

115 


13 . 

631 & over 

11 

129,274 

7-4 

79,114,166 

25 5 


Thus about one-thud of the population occupies rather more than two-thirds 
of the area at a density below the mean of the country , while one-sixth of the area 
IS occupied by nearly lialf the population at a density of over 350 The centre 
of area is on the boundary hne of the BluJsa district of the Gwahor State at Lat 
23° 65' N. and Long 78° 10' B. The centre of the population is in the Jubbulpore 
district of the Central Provinces at Lat 23° 36' N. and Long. 80° 4' E. 

The unequal distribution of the population of India is due to a variety of 
causes which have been fully analysed in previous census reports and need not 
again be discussed in detail In order to mcrease and multiply man must have 
certain essential conditions— water, food, clothmg and shelter, a climate not 
fatally unhealthy and sufficient security of life and property to make it possible 
lor hm to settle and abide All these factors mtoraot on one another and the 
abesnee of any one of them may counteract the influence of the others. In India, 
where the economic conditions are closely oonneoted with the cultivation of the 
soil, the physical configuration of the area must form a primary factor, as conti- 
nuous cultivation is impossible in a rocky or mountainous country. We shall ex- 
pect to find the larger aggregation of population m the level tracts of the country 
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and it IS 111 the northern poition of India, the valleys of tlie Indus, 0<uip;os and 

Brahniaputia and the plains of Rajputaiia, that such continuous ti<icis ol Icjvcd 

fouiitiy' chiefly exist Within 

I such ti.uts tfie ])iin(i|).d )ac*toi 

DIAGRAM SHOWING THE RELATION OF AREA AND usually 1)0 tJie l.Hld.dl Inch 
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the growth of tin* fnipnlalion in Wt\stern Bengal, where the rainfall is 
oc|ually good but the pliysictd configuration of the country is not so favour- 
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by artificial irrigation. Between thene oxtrenieH the density hgurcs range in 
every variety of gradation. In the broad and fertile valloys of the ChxngeH and 


fail, while ordinarily suiricicni for cultivation, lacks stability m lespect riotn or its 
ptu'iodie, seasonal and local incidence. A complete failure of the numsooii, sucli as 
fhai of lOCM) over ihe central timds of India, will ^irotluce intense and widespread 
famine which spsjmnds the whole oconoimc maclunery, while badly distributed 

smiicBy which if wutinued year after year, as ui parts of 
will stfininiiiitKT rAtard the nrosneritv of the tract,. In 
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the physical features are specially favouiable and the monsoon stable, the standard 
of aggregation is more akin to that of the Ganges Valley The Godavari distiict 
of the East Coast has a population of 578 per sq[uare mile and the Malabar distiict 
of the West Coast a density of 585, while in the small state ot Cochm, where physical 
and economic conditions aie specially favourable, the density is as high as 062 
per square mile 

But though the general distribution of the population is mainly depen- 
dent on physical conditions theie are othei factors which have added 
then influence to these The analysis of the factors of density niade m 
the report 011911 shows how the bstory of a tract has served to encourage 
the expansion of the population, as m the Ganges Valley which was the 
principal habitat of the chiei cnnlismg dynasties of India or retard it, as 
in the case of Burma and Assam where the absence of law and order 
till recent tunes mterteied with the settled life of the people, or of the 
Central Provmces, where the country has comparatively lately been opened 
out by railway and road and coloimation is more recent than in th^ 
northern tracts Mention has aheady been made of the mftuence o| 
climate in Bengal and the central portion of the contment Malaria, 
epidemic and endemic, is the chief agent of mortality m India and its" 
noimal mtensity seems to depend more on climatic than on economic 
conditions Thus besides the western districts of Bengal malaria is specially 
prevalent m the submontane tracts of northern India and m the hilly and 
forest portions of the central and southern aieas The mfluence of irri- 
gation m supplymg the deficiencies of the rainfall is seen in the mcreasing 
aggregation of population m the canal colomes of the Punjab, the irrigated tracts 
of the United Provmces and the east coast of Madras, while industrial factors 
are becoming more and more miportant as the popnlation moves out of the con- 
gested rural tracts to supply the labour required for mdustrial enterprise, for the 
tea m Assam, the docks and jute mills of Calcutta, the mmerals of Bengal and 
Chota Nagpur, the cotton of Bombay and the coffee and rubber of southern 
India. 




Variation 



per cent 

Census of 

Population 

since 



previous 



census 

1872 

206,162,360 

■ _ 

1881 

253 808,330 

+23 2 

1801 

287,314,871 

+13 2 

1901 

294,361,056 

+2 5 

1011 

316,166,396 

+71 

1921 

318,943,480 

+12 


6 Accordmg to the census returns of 1921 the population of India has mcreased Moremcnt «f the 

by 1*2 per cent, duimg the decade 
figures of previous censuses with the varia- 
tions per cent are given m the margm. 

The average increase smee the census of 
1872 falls at a rate of 5’ 6 per cent., but 
the real gam is considerably less than this 
figure owmg to two factors, (a) the additions 
of area and population mcluded at each 
census and (6) the progressive mcrease in 
the accuracy of the enumeration from cen- 
sus to census. The effect of these factors 
on the past figures has been discussed m 
previous census reports and need not be further dealt with here. It is clear 
that their influence must steadily dechne as organized administration extends 
and the system and practice of enumeration improve So far as the present census 

is concerned the additional area and popu- 
lation included amounts to 2,676 square 
miles and 86,536 persons respectively, 
while for the present purpose it may 
be taken that the enumeration of 1921 
was, as regards numbers, as accurate but 
not more accurate than that of 1911. 

The general result, after allowing fox the 
factors of extension and , accuracy, is 
given in the margmal statement. The 
real increase m the population during 
the last 49 yeajs is thus estimated at 
about fifty-four millions or 20' 1 per cent. 
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SHOWING THE VAfflATfON SINCE B72 PER 1 000 OF THE POPULATION IN THE MAIN PROVINCES 



Wot€* — TI *e proporttofts reble lo Br Ush territory only and m Burma to Lower Burma only 










MOVEMENT OF TSE POPULATION. 


The variations m the whole of India and the mam provmces and states are exhi- 
bited m the diagram below 'and tie diagram opposite, also in the map which 
forms a frontispiece to this volume 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE INCREASE OR DECREASE PER CENT IN THE POPULATION OF 
PROVINCES AND STATES OF INDIA DURING THE INTEROENSAL PERIOD I9IH92I. 
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It Will be noticed that the mcrease m the decade was slightly greater m the Bntish 
districts (1*3) than in the States (1*0), and that m the larger provinces the varia- 
tions range from an mcrease of 5*7 per cent, m the Punjab to a decrease of 3’1 per 
cent, in the Umted Provmces. The steady rate of expansion m the provmces of 
Assam, the Central Provmces and Burma duiing the last 50 years was the subject 
of the following remark m the report of last census . — 

“ Lower Burma has grown by 135 per cent since 1872 and tie wide Province, including 
Upper Burma wiici was annexed m 1886, by 37 per cent, smce 1891. In Assam mclnding 
Mampur tie increase smoe 1872 amounts to 70 and m tie Central Provinces and Berar to 47 
per cent ” 

Assam and Burma again show comparatively high rates of mcrease. Immigra- 
tion is an important factor m the rise in Assam but neither of these two provmces 
were exposed to an invasion of the influenza equal m virulence to that which wiped 
ofi the whole of the natural increase m the Central Provmces and Berar, Bihar and 
Orissa and Bombay and substantially reduced the population in the Umted Pro- 
vinces, the Rajputana and Central India Agencies and the Hyderabad State. 
Tlie epidemic was severe in the North-West Frontier areas and m parts of the 
Kashmir State. The stimulus given to agricultural prosperity m the Punjab by 
the large expansion of canal irrigation has done much to neutralise the efieots 
of the high death-rate m 1918, as is shown by the rapid recovery of the bicth-mte 
after that year. In Bengal and Madias unhealthy conditions were more localised 
in the central and western tracts and development of population was only 
partially retarded, the expansion of population in the coastal districts of south 
India bemg considerable and amounting to nearly 17 per cent, m the Travanooxo 
State* 
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7 All obvjoii.s liidor influencing the vaiiation ot' popiilaiioii m any aica is the 
pliysKal iii()\enu'iit ul people m and out oi that area' So fai as the whole of 
India IS 1011(01110(1, this f.utoi is impossihle to estimate exactly and in any (<iso is 
not ol leal impoii.nue The statistics ol bnth-placein linpeiial Table XI give 
( onijih'io ligiii(‘s ol tliose who weic boin outside and onumciatod within Indi.i, lint 
th(Munnb('is ol those natives ol India who, at the time of the census, woio losiding 
111 1 (UiSia Alghanisitin, Nepal, China and othei Asialic couidiKs in whidi no 
( oiiMis is 1.d\on aie not known It was shown, liow'evoi,m paiagniph S7 ol llio 
'*'1”*'^ I'^ll fil'd on such liouics and estimates as <ue avail.ible lln' ( vcoss ol 
oniigialioii ovoi iniinigiation in India might ho ])la('pd loiighly at.ibont hSi 000 
ptMsons* in l!)ll The iiiiiiibei ol immigiants into India Itom onisidi' ha do 
iii'asod (loin (iriO IlioiiMinl m 1011 lo (>01 (hoiis<in(l at llu' pit'sont oonsiis 
Ol b\ about 10,000 poisons 'Vs logaids omigiaiion I ho oxcohs dining llu* 
do(.ul(< 111 I ho iHinibei ol solduns and siudonls who have loll loi loioign 
toimliios IS piob.ibh iuok' iliaii bal.iiKis! b) a lodiiilion in llu' (‘iingialiou 
ol laboiii owing to lestin tions tlu'K'on, wliih' thoio is no UMSon lo siipposi' 
(li.d ('iiiigiatioii io ollioi Asialic ( oiinli los has iik lo.isisj Ii]von if Iho additional 
W>ss lo India dm mg IliodcM.ido on the li.d.iiui' ol omigiatioii <mumnls ioas mm li as 
1.70, 0(10 piMsons, Ol about doiibh* (ho loss ostnn.iloil loi Ihopiovions disado. (ho 
hgme is ol li(()lo niipoit,aii(e (ompaK'd with the gam oi loss due to nalni.d 
.(aiisos, dopoiidmg on Ili(‘ hi'allh and widl-being of tiu* people and shown m (he 
birlli and dotitlMato liofoiesUidymg tlnw ( iiiisos, it wnll be w('ll (o iovkwv bnellv 
t h(‘ •g(MHM,d < iicnmst.nuM's ol the decade wliuh wme Iikidy toadTeottlii! giowlli ol 
I he popi]hil<ioii 

H While maiiv ol ili(‘ l.u tots and coiulil ions sot out in (ho next paraginpli .no 
MK'/ins ll\ duo (o the wai, (ho war itsoll had littlo direct elh'ot on the jiopnialion of 
India (Stull elloot (oiild opinate in (hiet' wavs (I) bv d(M(h ciisiiiiliu's, (‘J) by 
nicieiisiiig ( lie iiuiuIhm ol poisons oiil side India at Hit' oiMisiis and (II) by (l(‘eie,ismg 
(he bndi m((‘ Tin* aeland number ol (h*ulh e.isiialhes .imoiig (h(‘ oflieeis .uid lanks 
(»f Indian Army units and hiboui ooips was .7S,2!IH The maxiimini iiiiiiiber 
solving out of India in coinbattmt and laboiii units at any one (line beiavcMMi 
IIMI .md v\as, appioxmiattdy, Indian troops ^otMlOO, labour imps 2:10,0110, 
Iota! IS0,0(10 , tli(‘ niiiiibei about I li(‘ time ol IheetMisns being lioops lOo.OOO, 
labour ( dips 20, HOO, liotal 12.), HOO A lair proportion ol (oml).d.ints w.is ilrawn 
ti'oin (he ligiiling raei's ol llie Ihmjab ami some slatislas lor Ih.il Pioviiiio .tie 
givt'ii by Mv iyiiddlelon ni his repoil. He \\n(<*s .is lollous 

“ !li oiniic.s ,is a shoe k io (ho mi.igiiul.j(m (loeoiup.iu* (he morl.iili(w (hro(‘t.ly o.ni .oil hv the 
w.it witih t.liii(. (Itii* 1.0 iiat.iir.d oatiM's , (.lioiigli war oaMi.dl.i(s wore amojigst, Uio pick of the |io)ui* 
hit.mii lho_\ woro tiiitiuuH.ilb nisiguilioiiut. when ooiil.i.i'.1o(l wiih tho douth roll oaiisod Itr iho 
sli'dilesl. ol ofiidoiuKs , iiidood il. is midoubtodly itiio, as ohsoivod l»\ .Mr boigli, lii.it (.liowar 
..ivod iiioio liM's III (.lio I'linjtib ownu' lo (.iKMadloitioa of nioii in o.’atiounnml \ whore (1 h‘ la^.ep i 
ol mtiiiea/i ni lOIS worn im*1. bv enhieiil medieal pioi .uilioiiH and lonicdas t.liun it w.t O'd 
on (tio to Id of hiillli', Il e. [lo '■ililelliiitliinsdi'itin o of so I.O'^oa )n' 0 )>oiliou of ilin iihl(‘ hodtotl 
troui (lioo luuiK.s naliioi l.ly allootod Iho iiopiihil.ion by lowering (lie biil.h rafe, bul. at niaji\ 
ol iJii' t tnoM wei'i* able lo vimI iIjuIi ln>me on h>a\i* l.hat lli(‘ olleoi wa« not, ‘ m>.( 1 t aoiedi 
l(» hod' eo\t'iabie ionii niali lit 1 Willi i'''Mid io il.s t'lhs I upon the lumihei . ol lia popnh 
Don (leM<.o .aiiahiioil iio"ieuhle Itielop in a deeado which nnlsol) will leudoi ininpn mli* foiy 
.! tenii a . I do..Umii la il'..” 

Uiher |iro\in(*es conlribiited (lieln|Uo(n toihe labour corps whieli weie rent .lorovi 
llu* ..eas .ind local ligures are alKled, especially in (he North \Vi*sl hVontiei {‘ro 
uttec, b\ (he distributum and inuvemenisof (roops; but so far as llie larger totals 
are ('oniau'iied (he vvnr is not a direct fiielor of any iinporl.ince in jhc eeiHUs in 
any ptovincix 

ib (neoinddering the liietors which delerniined the niovcnient of the popuia 
tioii the decade nmv conveniently he divided into two period.s, («} a tuh'ly normal 
period from ItMt lo l!H7 urn) (/.i) th(i dlssistruiis epiijenne yeiu ItllK, uecompiuijcit 
by \ and followed by a Hneoml iroji faduro in M>20. As will lieseen 
tdm Will* iuirdiy begun lo ulfeid the ordimuy life of the people till almut 
tliu third ytau' after its ont break, Agrieulturai conditions (luring the earlier period 
wyni on the whoh* lavourable. In UHl 12 ami 11112 lit there was a serimw 
aliortuj^Md ruin in parlM of the Bombay President^ re.suhiug in scurvity 
conditiuna ovur eorUiin uieaH of llio Kiwt tJoeean, but mi the whole hisunhieut 
winfftll wan oonfinod to restricted local iticN. Tlie year \m ulmorniuily 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OP THE DECADE. 


dry. Tlie United Provinces and Central Piovmces suffered fi-om an early cessatte 
of the monsoon lain of 1913, which caused a fall m the outturn of wheat, and th^fes 
was some distress m parts of the former Province In 1914-15 the lamfall abundant 
and well distiibiited in the centre and north and east of the countiy, was unfavour- 
able ]n the eastern poitions of Bengal and ui Madras and Burma and the rice crop 
was somewhat bcluiv noimal Eaintall m 1915-16 varied considerably over the 
country, the heavy late lam caiismg hoods m the Eastern Provinces and parts of 
tlie United Pi ovinces and Central Piovmces, but on the whole the harvest of the 


yeai was fan and the iice crop wms above the normal The monsoon of the two 
lollowiiig years was heavy and well distributed and both wheat and iice were excep- 
lionally good, giving a large outtuin on a lull acreage Cotton and jute the prmci- 
pal meicantilc crops, were both below the average m 1913-14 and 1915-16, but m 
the case of these ciops the highei prices obtainable m a poor year tend to lecoup 
tlie giowcr in value lor what he Joses m quantity Meanwhile the economic condi- 
tions in India wcie gradually undergouig a change The outbreak of w^ai m 1914 
caus('(l <m immediate decline m the hulk of India s Joreign trade by the contiaction 
ol shippmg The influence on prices was not felt severely diirmg the first two years 
ol the war, fair harvests and lull stocks keepmg the prices of foodstuffs fiom any 
considorahle movement In 1917 however the conditions of India began to res- 
pond to the world-distuibance of the wai Men for the fightmg and labour units 
and food, munitions and wai material of all lands were demanded The stram 


on the railway organization dislocated the local markets and the distribution system 
m the country began to give trouble, while the rismg prices of imported necessities 
such as salt, oil and cloth hit the poorer classes severely The harvests of 1917 
were good but the year was wet and unhealthy and a virulent outbreak of plague 
in the north and west of India caused heavy mortality. Wages had not yet begim 
to move with the upward movement of prices and there was a general feelmg 6f 
lestlessnoss among the labouring classes, which lapidly mcreased imdei the influ- 
ence of political propagxnia Then followed ths disastrous seasons of 1918-1919. 
The monsoon of 1918 was exceptionally feeble and gave practically no ram after 
the begiimmg of September In the Punjab and the central and western portions 
of the continent the crops failed over considerable areas and scarcity aggravated 
])y the high level of prices, was declared m parts of the Punjab, United Provmces, 
•Central Provmces, Bombay, and Bihar and Orissa, while agricultural conditions 
wore equally bad m parts of the Hyderabad and Mysore States The outturn 
•of rice fell from nearly 40,000 to 24,000 tons while the wheat harvest m the sprmg of 
1919 was equally poor The crop failure was as bad as, if not worse than, that of 
1900 and prices of foodstuffs, cloth and other necessities of hfo, already high, rose 
to heights nevei previously reached Eamme relief organization is now so highly 
pei’foctod in India that scarcity is not necessarily accompamed by high mortahty. 
But meanwhile the influenza epidemic, startmg m the latter part of 1918, visited 
almost every portion of the country and wiped out in a few months practically 
the whole natural mcrease m the population for the previous seven years Emer- 
gency measures were taken. Transport, the export of foodstuffs and the distribu- 
tion of the noceasities of life were all placed under Government control, and it was 
.only the wonderful resistmg power of the people, acquired from years of steady 
.economic improvement, that enabled the country to tide without absolute disaster 
over a year of unprecedented difficulty and stram These conditions lasted through 
the first half of 1919 , but an abundant though not very well distributed monsoon 
in that year brought some welcome relief, though prices remained high and it was 
necessary to stop all export of food grains and to xemforce the stocks of the country 
by imporfciiLg wheat from Austraha The monsoon of 1920 was poor , the autumn 
rains Med and the winter rams were m defect Famine was declared m one 
district in Bombay and scarcity m another district of that Provmce and in seven 
•districts of the Central Provmces Famme conditions in Hyderabad were pro- 
nounced and distress prevailed in certain districts ol Madras By the end of 1920 
nearly 100,000 persons were on relief and generous remissions of revenue had to 
he given. It was not till the end of 1920 and the beginning of 1921 that prices 
gradually began to come down. 


10, Apart from the more normal causes of mortality the distinctive feature ofpaMieH«atiu 
ihe decade of 1901 to 1911 had been the progress through India of the plague 
.epidemic and the mortality which it caused. The recorded number of deaths 
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liolu pl.i) 2 ,iH‘ (liiniD^ Hull })(‘ii(k1 \s.d, .jI)duI (>'. niilliDDs In tlic' inaMvl dvM.uii 
(Jcallhs H‘(fn(lc‘<l ,ii(‘ l(\sM III. ID ImII lli.il mrnilM'i TImm(‘ lio\\(‘\ci 
M(Mi()in <jiiI.))I(m1v,s d 1 pl,Djii(‘ III !)(>idI).i\ ilH‘ riinpib, i l)i‘ UiiiUmI I’lov iiu (>,s .nid 
llu‘ (Vnh.il IboviiKM's in (Ik* liisl (i\<) \<‘.ii,s (il (lu <l('(.i(l<‘ (Ik* tiioil.ilih 
uj.s ,i<» nil lii'^li ID PXT) .ukI Iii,i;1k*i .’( il! ID ID17 .imllDIS w li(>n I lu* (Iim'.im* w.d 
S t*V<‘D' ID j)hl< (K <lll\' ('V(*I3’ p.uli ol I1 Di(Ik‘I11 .DhI ( I'D ( 1.1 1 llldl.l ('IioIkI.I is UiillD.dh 
most* pK'V.ili'id/ in Mu* l^.isi.ciii Piovimos 11 w.is spoi i.ill^ siiiiloiil m \ -s.iin .m<l 
111 p.iits ol liili.ii , 111(1 Oiiss.i . 111(1 l>(‘mi,.i!, w lull ' 111 si'vi'i il pioNimos ou(l>n*,d. ol 
I ho disimso oiIIum .moi oiiiji.iiiK'd oi iiiinit'di.ilcl) lollowod (lio iiilliioii .i i (iidonin 
Oliob'i.i, 111 il.s Diosl; {i(‘V(‘M* toiiii li.is ii..ii,dlv l)(‘(‘ii .issDoi.il od \\illi llu'dt 
(.(‘iioi.H.ion 111 plivHKiiK* wliicii .i< comp.inicd I.iidiih* cDiidil imm boloif l.immo 
or(>,ini/,.i( ion li.id l)(‘(*n poi li'i li'd \ mih'nl ,is ( ho (‘pidi dik (, in. dill bow Inn il,'- 
hold IS (‘sl.dilisliod li. i.s now ii.sii.dl} ol .i l(*iDpoi,ii\ .iiidln<nl n.ilino .ind (hoiol.>l 
(lojil II r.il.i* in Ibilish liidi.i limn 1 lu* di.io.nso dm iinj; I In* (li'i .ido did nol .imomil lo 
inoro ill. Ill Id |k*i oimiI.. I>v l.ii I In* l,ii'j,osi iiumhoi ot do.dhs in Indi.i 
iiK* oDt(*ti'(l nn(l(‘i‘ I In* o.d(*^oi\ ol ‘ l(*\'*i ’ .ind .dloiiiD*' loi iii.imiimm 
oi di.i^no.Mis d. inis iisii.ilK boon inssuiinnl iii.d .ibmii i wo t liiid.'. oi tin* d(*.dli.'. 
•so M*<or(h*d may bo .isonliod lo m.d.in.i Itooi’iil m\ <‘sl m.itions in.nlo in 
sji(*i ml aitMS, liow(‘voi, sii«]^<j,os(i (hal l.lin piopoilion ha.^ bo<*n ( mi.Md(*iabl\ 
•ovor-i'slnn.ib'd and lliui. inal.iii.i only .i((oiin(s bn limn oin'lihli to mn* 
loiirlii of (.In* niinib(*i’ ol i(‘pori<‘d l(‘Voi o.isos, (In* K'ln.imdoi la'iDji’ c.nso'' 
of dvs(‘nl.iv, pnounionia, plidnsis .ind o(lH*r disi'.isos ' iM.il.iim is (*ndoniio in 
iairto aio.is of ( li<‘ coni iiK'jiil., boi-li in ( In* Imo.si ( l.id ooiiid i \ v\ liioli lMni.M's llicinonn 
l-.nn F‘an;»(‘>'^ lr.ic(.sof In'ii^nl, A.s,s,ini and Ibiinnn wIk'K* (In* oonli'pnalion 

ol (In* ominlM' pi(*V(‘ii(s (ho dr.iitmyi* ol (In* Hood w.di'i allor (In* inmnsoon 
sin II .no.ns, lussnliss iMi.mno (,h<‘ nvor.i«»o h'vcH ol (In* do.dh I'liiin i( piM'nm- 
inml/ly Iowim'.s (ho vil.dily ol (In* pooph* and r(‘ao(s bo(h on (ho lm(h ra(o and 
on iJioii* i;(‘noial (‘oonmnio oouditimi hi p.iris ol wc'sloin Hon^al (ho popnin 
(ion has In'on dosoriliod a.s soddon with inahniu. Hipidoinio malan.i w.is spot iall\ 
s(*voi‘i‘ in (in* Punj.il) and Uniiod hrovnn’ 0 .s in i ln‘ oarlh'i’ V(‘.n.s ol (In* dotado and 
a”iiin in l!)17 wht'ii, ownii; (>o (.ho Hp<‘oiallv hoavy nioiiHoon nnniald) I’tmn (Ids 
di.soa.so was hij'h in almost- oV(‘ry pros moo In tho last low yoais lln* piosalomo <d 
an aHVotimi w liioli is 1 1n* oausiMif oonsidor.ibli* nimiarit) onllod h*rl<ipsui(} AV'/vr has 
rooi'ivod oonsid(*rablo ul-toui.ion 1>\ (In* n<‘«d(.li l)opailnu*nl Tliis disoaiu* has 
biMin dia^nostnl ms ooimiion m nnist pnrisol |}n*oounir\, .^^fas'ially in tin* nmtliorn 
provinnos and in thodontrai I’los inoos and r>oiarand Ihnnbay, Imt llio(*\ii‘nt td 
iho nioHaliiy whioli onn In* asonbod lo tl oainml. al piosont bo oslinmlod. 
Nor oan Hjruros Im ^dvon ofjihthisi.s wliioli is undmiblodly losponsiblo for onnsidor 
ablo iriortuliiy ; ospooiiilly in (ho iowiis of wostorn Indi.t, tho doalhs fnnn (hi 
disoaso in Alunodnhad arnmmlinp; in 1018 to o por niilh* ol I ho pojndution.j’ All 
oihor factors in tho. hoidth of (.]io])ooplo luivo, howovou boouovoi shadowod hs (ho 
infliK'Hisa opidomio of 11)18 and lUlO svluoli has doiniimtod tin* popuhilion lU'iiri*.** 
at tho. prasoiit 

1 h Tlio inlliioii/a opidoniio of 1018 iiivnilod tin* nonlinoiil of I mini in two 
distinot \vav(*H. Tho lirsl. infoidion a(»puronlly radialotl from Hmnhny and propros 
sod oHstssard I’rmn tln*to, hut its origin and fooi arc nnooidain. il inuy Imvo boon 
ini-roduood from Mhip])in^ in Homhay during, May, and ihoro m a Mippisstion (d soino 
sort of mild inJiuonza in tho Bombay diHtriot, IVlhi. and Mi‘orut in Ibo spring*; 
hut tho oxishmoo of tho disoaso in opidomio lorin oannot bo oslaldishod without 
doubt hoforo Jmio, Tho disoaso booamo^onoralm India tn ludh tho military and 
oivilpopulatjojulurinp; Aiigii-M., and infootion sproud rajiidly from pluio to pluK* 
by mil, mul tmd 'svntur. first, opidomio was most }jrovuioai in urban 

amas, Imt it wiiH not of a spooiully virulont typo and, probably for that ronson, 
it is snid to havo ntToot-oU yoimpt ohildron and old people most severely. 
The mortality ourve went to a pouk in Julv and then droppe<L and there is 
ovidmice of a distinot interval bet-weeii the Arstuud seeond w'hvoh Imt not of 
nuy real broak of ooTjfcimuty, as sporadio oases woro reportoil throughout the 
intin'vening period, ft is im]»osHi}»le to say wlieio tho mou^ vindont vixne 
of tho Hocond invasion eume from. TJiero are eertain (aots which suggest 
that tho tllseaso began in the Poona distriofe in Hejitemlier. It spread from 

* jr«W4 itt Tnipi^n ly Hit L, Bogpxf, tod odltloa, p, SOa 
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TUE INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC OP 1918-19. 13 

• 

[,ro Vince to provincej lasting in a virulent form generally from eight to ten 
weeks, when mortality, usually due to respiratory disease, reached its highest 
point. The rural areas were most severely infected, the reason probably being 
til at while villages have little advantage over towns m the matter oi overcrowding, 
sanitation and ventilation the urban areas have the benefit of qualified medical aid 
and organised efiort Mortality was specially high among adults (20-40), parti- 
cularly among adult females, the disease bemg generally fatal to women m 
pregnancy It is suggested that the high mortality among women may have 
been due to the fact that, m addition to the ordmary tasks of the house, 
on them fell the duty of nursing the others even when themselves ill ' The 
ftguies show that the excess moitality between the ages 20 and 40 amounted m 
some cases to nearly four times the mean It is no exaggeration to say that at 
the worst penod whole vil lages were absolutely laid desolate by the disease There 
was sometimes no means of disposing of the dead, crops were left unharvested and 
all local official action was largely paralysed, owmg to the fact that the majority 
of the official staff were put out of action by the epidemic. To add to the 
distress the disease came at a period of widespread crop failure and reached 
its cbmax m November when the cold weather had set m , and, as the price of 
('loth happened at the time to be at its highest, many were unable to provide 
themselves with the warm clothmg that was essential m the case of an illness 
that so readily attacked the lungs. The disease lasted in most provmces well mto 
1919 and gave a high mortahty in that year in Bengal and the Umted Provinces 
Even after it had subsided there were m the Central Provmces, Bombay and 
Burma mild recrudescences later m the year, while local outbreaks contmued 
over the country durmg the next two years. / 

The comparative severity of the epidemic m the different parts of India is 
shown in the map on the opposite page * It is not possible to explam tbe peculiar 
variations in tbe local prevalence of the disease which seems to have been entirely 
capricious m its incidence The coast Ime escaped with a low mortality while 
in the hilly country the disease was usually specially fatal, though this was 
apparently not always the case m the Punjab. The Eastern Provmces escaped 
lightly and Calcutta was not attacked as severely as other cities It has 
been suggested that the mortality was determmed by the comparative liability 
of the people to respiratory complications or, m other words, their suscepti- 
bility to pneumonia, and it looks as if the epidemic was more virulent m a 
cold dry climate than where there was comparative warmth or humidity 

Tliere is no direct means of ascertammg the mortality from the epidemic 
Influen/a was unknown to the registration staff as a specific form of illness and the 
deaths were on tcied under the heads fever or respiratory disease Various esti- 
ijuitcs have been made based on the excess mortality over some suitable mean. 
The average of these calculations gives a total number of deaths m the areas under 

registration of about 7,100,000 m 1918, as shown 
in the margmal Table ; to which must be added, 
as the results of similar calculation, another Ij 
million deaths m 1919, givmg a total recorded 
mortality of nearly 8 J millions in the two years 
Even this, however, must be a substantial under- 
estimate smee, owing to the complete breakdown 
of the reporting staff, the registration of vital 
statistics was m many cases suspended durmg 
the progress of the epidemic in 1918 and when 
the time came to reconstruct the figures the 
number of omissions, especially in the case of 
women, must have formed a high proportion. In 
some cases the Census Superintendents give 
estimates of deaths considerably higher than those 
given in the margin, which are taken from the Sanitary Commissioner’s report, 
and, as we shall see in paragraph 14 below, there is a difference of nearly 4 millions 
between the census figures and the deduced population, a considerable proportion 
of which must be due to omissions of mfiuenza deaths. In any case the figure 
^ven above applies only to the areas tinder registration, which contain 
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little more than three- quarters of the population of India. The epidemic was 
especially viiuleiit in the Rajputana and Ceiitial India Agencies and m the States 
of the Punjab, Central Provinces and Bihai and Orissa, while the attack was severe 
in Kashmir and Mysore and acute in Hyderabad and paits of Baroda We have 
no '•statistics for these areas, at any late none that aie tiustworthy, but a lougji 
estimate would put the direct mortality in them, from the disease m 1918 and 
1919, at least in the same propoitioii as in British tenitory We thus arrive at 
a total mortality of between 12 and 13 millions foi India It is inteiestmg to 
note that even this conservative estimate of a moitality, the laige part oi 
whicfi occurred in the space of three or four months, exceeds by nearly two 
millions the total estimated deaths from plague extending over 20 years (1898 — 
1018), and is a good deal more than double the death -late directly attributable 
to the fammes, of the period 1897 — 1901 The number of deaths, however, is 
not, of course, the measnie of the loss of life from the epidemic The case 
mortality has been put roughly at about 10 per cent and on this basis the 
total iiuiubei of persons affected bv the disease was about 125 millions or two- 
hlths ol the total population of India The effect on the geneial health of the 
people IS shown by the reaction on the birth-iate, which diopped below the 
death-iate in 1918 and 1919 and only gave a slight excess m India in 1920 


12 The cumulative effect ol the various health-factors on the vitality 
of the population is shown in the variations of the birth and death-iates, 
but before making a use of the recorded vital statistics it will be well to 
lot in some estimate of the accuracy and value of the lecords The registration 
'of vital statistics is established throughout British India except in the moie 
remote and backward tracts The system ol collection difteis in detail in 
different Provinces It is usually based on mfoimation of births and deaths re- 
coided m the village (often by the headman of the village), and passed on periodi- 
cally to some local authority, usually the police, by whom registers arc maintained. 
Extracts fi’oni these registers are sent to the local officer who is responsible for the 
recoids of public fiealth, by whom they are compiled for the distiict and so even- 
tually for the Piovince The information includes particulars of the births, in- 
cluding stillbirths, and death by sex and religion and the classihcatioii of the deaths 
under ceriair, categories of age and of disease The records both in the villages and 
xn the local offices aie periodically checked by touring officers oi vaiious depart- 
ments. In municipal towns the registration of vital occurrences by the house- 
holder is usually compulsory by law, and the registers are mamtained by the 
municipal authority. Owing chiefly to carelessness in administration the 
standard of accuracy is probably not as high in the towns as in the rural areas 


Attempts have from time to timo been made to gauge the oxtout of oirors by placing certain 

tracts under a special staff reepon- 
Bible for watching tho reporting, 
l)ut such attempts are themselves 
full ol difficulties and their conclu- 
sions liavo not been accepted as of 
aay final statistical value. The 
results of some attempts of this 
kind are described in Appendix II 
to Cliapter V of tho Bengal report. 
The percentage . of omissions 
varies considerably in different m- 
gions and tlie "samples can hardly bo 
eonsidered altogether representative 
because, on the one hand, tho eacft- 
nunation of the vital statistics was URually performed 'by a staff engaged on fever in- 
vestigntion In tracts which wore apecially unhealthy, and^ on' the otlier hand^the presence 
of the enquiring staff probably stimulated the, reporfcj;ng agency to" greater accuracy. 
Statisticalanalyeos, based on a eompariaon between the recorded birth and ^eath-rates and the 
popuiatioh and ago distribution aocordnig to tho census, also afford a valuable means hf 
"dimpariug the estimatod birth and death-rates given by Mr. Aeland in bis iactoaHal report 
the Iffll census with the reported rates of the decade ending with thixt year^ wef|ii4tbiat 
the apphtontoniissioiis in ^he toportod figures vary between 7 and 8 per mille for births and are 
Sl%btly lessla the ease of deaths. Tests made by Mr. Thompson (Bengal) on the basis (t) of a 
ebmpi^ifton botweon the population returns and the population deduced from the vital statistics 
vdth (dlowanae for migration, (2) the mean pO|>ulation» (3) thesfcatiMiics of Snfeni 
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mortality in 1920, the year befofe the census, and (4) the results of special euqmnes into the 
size and constitution of famihes, suggest the followng conclusions as apphcable to Bengal — 

(u) about 25 per cent of deaths that occur remam unreported, (6) the omission lu the case of 
female deaths is ordinarily about 2 per cent more than foi males and (c) the omission in the 
record of births is generally between 1 and 2 per cent more than in the case of deaths Mr. 

Middleton (Punjab) was able from calculations baaed on the comparison between the enunierated 
and deduced population to obtain a correction factor for the errors in birth and death regis- 
trationm diflerent districts which varied fiom 6 to 16 6 per cenf mthe case of death-rates 
and 9 to 29 1 per cent (omitting one especially defective case) in birth registiations In review- 
ing these calculations Mr Jacob m Appendix T bo the report has suggested some amejfjdments 
in the working, and on even more elaborate calculations of bis own has arrived at the 
foUowmg conclusion — “ that the vital statistics of the Punjab are likely to be about 7 or 8 
per cent m error, and that, provisionally, errors of about 11 per cent m the birth-rate and of 
say 5 por cent m the death-rates may be adopted as probable Pmally it is clear that the 
census figiucs of 1911 and 1921 do not estabhsh the accuracy of the vital statistics to a greater 
degieo of accuracy than 7 or 8 per cent, of error ” 

As a lesult of the various tests which have been made and of the generaU 
experience of those who are in the best position to estimate the value of these 
records the followmg propositions may perhaps be accepted — 

(1) In rural areas the omissions m the record of mmbeis vary up to about " 

20 per cent 

(2) The record of births is normally less accurate than that of 

deaths 

(3) In urban areas the standard of accuracy varies greatly according to 

the attention given by the local authorities It is usually lower than 
in rural areas but it has been considerably improved of recent years, 
e in Poona and Abmednagar. 

(4) The records of the causes of mortahty are defective Plague, cholera 

and small-pox are now often fairly correctly recorded when the epide- 
mic IS estabhshed. Other distmotions (e g , deaths horn respiratory 
diseases) are sometimes roughly made, but the bulk of deaths, the 
specific cause of which is not recognized locally, are ascribed to 
‘‘fever ” Age categories are, outside a certain limit, a matter of 
guess work but the errors are probably of the same kind as those 
in the census tables. 

(5) Except for progressive improvement in urban areas and occasional 

breakdowns during epidemics the errors are more or less constant 
from year to year. 

13 , lu tlief^e ciicumstances, while the records of vital statistics are of httle use The progress of 

as absolute figures, p«paJattoii in the 
inteiwnwi period 

they are still, speci- 
aUy lor rural areas, 
valuable for pur- 
poses of comparison 
and in estunatmg 
progress and ten- 
dencies, The fact 
that the omission 
of births is greater 
than the omission 
of deaths has to 
be remembered m 
using the records 
for estimating the 
rate of growth or 
decline of popu- 
lation. Whether 
we examme the 
figures in Tables 

V 'and VI or the curves m the diagrams opposite which illustrate these figures the 
same' feaWe stands out, viz.^ the rise of the death-rate and the faE of 
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the bu'tli-rate at the end of the decade owing to the influenza epidemic We at 

this point concerned cmelly 
with the numerical piogrcss ‘ol 
the population and llits is host 
illustrated by tlie cm vos in tlie 
diagrams opposite which show 
the comhmed ejfloci of the hii th 
and doath-iates in the loiiu ol 
the survival late, oi the diitci- 
ence betuTcn them in each ycai 
The figmes in the marginal 
table illustiato the (lillerence 
between the pu'giess in the 
The Hguies given are obtaimal 
hgines of 101 1, 
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eaihei and l.itei yoais of the deCfUle lospcitivoly 


aiulajoan approxiiiiatioii onl^to thetiuth, and as the lepoiimg ol births is 
-iKMierallv loss ooinpletc than that of deaths the difference between the biiths and 
yleaths, Ol what may bo called the natiiial increment rates, given by the figures is 
‘lowei than in actual lact The inlensily of the dcatb-uitc of 1018 as compared 
lo the mean ol the previous years is hioiiglit out in the scries of curves in the 
diagram opposilc. 


The ligiiies and curves indicate llial Ihc iiu'iease in the population shown liy 
tin* 1011 (‘onsus of most of the laigei piovnices was snslainod and continued 
dpring the first seven yeais of the deeade, so tJiat in spite of epidemus of 
( liolera and plague, whieli however did not leaeh tlie same pihdi of viruhmce as 
in the jnevioiiH deeade, tjieie might h.iV(‘ Ixnman mcieasc of population at 
h'ast iMpial lo, if not well .ibove, the piopoii ion shown at the 1011 census but 
l(ir llie ealaiinty ol lOIS, when (he npwaid iinve droppi^d steeply in eneJi 
pioviiK e and only 111 a lew leroveied al all dining Ihe siiei'eeding two years 
\s,sani, IJiiiina. and the lhin(al> an* Ihe oiilv I hriM* ol the largm’ umts ni which 
a Mibslaniial UK lease III (he actual popiilalmn has oeiiirred Both the former 
aie provuK'es which ailniit a eonsKh'ialile iimiiigi.inl ))opiil.il ion from outsiile. 
The lhin|ah sii/fered h*s,s lit'avil) Inuu Ihe mlliieiiza epideinu' than the United 
Prtivnn'eCi and 1 lie ( Vn( ral IVivim e* and (lu'ie w.is an asloiiishing n*e()V«‘ry m 
ihc lurlh nd.e in tin* lust Iwo yi'ins ol llu* <h*(ade In the (Vntral Ihovinees 
(he wliolo of the large niitural ineren.se, whii h is a fealiiie ol llu* haekw.ird iihoii- 
•»iiial people, was wiped out; while iti Ihe Ihuted Ihoviinr'stlu* suhstantial in- 
m’enuMil. in Iheeuilioryi'uis was r’ou\ei(ed mlo a loss at tin* end ol the der iide 


1 1, Though it has bet'ti slitmii llial Ihe .ihsoliiU* ligiirt'S ol Ihe n'rorded births 
deatlis aiv lai’ from emnplete it will be oi some interest toseehmv these 
jcturds coinpiiie in e.ich province with tin* {i'giies obtained tioni the etmsns. 
Till* siatenu*nt below compares the leMilt a ol the eenstis with the popnlatiuii 
dedmed ll’orn tll<' .sluliclieH oi bii'tlis ,ind ileatlis <luiim» tin* ilecarle in the cluet 
,iiea » lu wlm li ie<'if.ti’nh<m is in o[ief.rl|on The‘e aiisis which covmcd almo.>t ihe 
whole i‘\f»'}it ol British India coulama pitpulalnm ot LMti.UIMflUl persons accord 
ttig to the census ot ItMl oralMiui three loiiithh o{ the total jiopuhilmu in the 
Kmpuv 
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diagrams showing in INDIA & CERTAIN PROVINCES THE 
SURVIVAL RATE PER MILLE OF THE POPULATION DURING 

THE DECADE 1911-1920 

(Difference between Birth and Death Rate: EXCESS +, DEFECT—.) 








COMPABISON BETWEEN ENUMERATED AND DEDUCED POPULATION, 
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TJie difiereace in the fables of the enumeiated and deduced populations 
amounts to a defect in the former of nearly 4,000,000 of persons , the deficiency 
in females bemg almost twice as great as that m males It is clear that, 
were both the census and legistration figures absolutely accurate, this difference 
would necessarily be due to loss by migration from withm to places outside the 
area under registration, that is, either to the Indian State areas or to places out- 
side India Now the statistics of birth-place enable us to calculate fairly accurate- 
ly the gam or loss between British districts and the Indian States At both the 
iccent census and the census of 1911 the balance has been m favour of British In- 
dia The gam in 1921 was about 124,000 and m 1911 about 135,000 and the decrease 
of about 11,000 between these two figures is too small to be considered The cal- 
culation is not so easy m regard to migration to countries outside India , 
but if the cstnnate of 150,000 persoiLS lost to India m the decade by the exchange 
unth loreign comitnes, made m paragraph 7, be accepted as fairly correct, the share 
of that amount which falls to the British India districts does not go far towards 
making up tlie difference of four miUions now under consideration 

Faihng loss by migration the deficiency can only be accounted for by either 
(a) omissions m the census or (b) defects m the registration statistics The degree ' 
of accuracy of the recent census has been already discussed m the Introduction . 
We have seen that there is no reason to suppose that the recent census 
was less accurate than that of 1911 m pomt of the actual numbers mcluded. 
In any case there is nothing m the circumstances of the census of 1921 
which should account for the larger loss m the female population relatively 
to males The deficiency must then be due to inaccuracy m the vital statistic^, 
and, smce we can hardly suppose that the number of births has been over- 
stated, it must be assumed that the maccuracy has taken the form of the 


POPULATION IN THE INTERCENSAL PERIOD, 
(Areas under Registration-British India). 
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Tlie continuous line shows the deduced 
population based on the recorded figures 
of births d deaths. The dotted Jlne gives 
' an estimate of the more probable progress 
of the figures after allowing for' errors of 
omission In registration. 




















AT THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR. 
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POPULATION IN MILLIONS 


omissioii of deatjis and that the defect has been a^ost twice as great m the case 
of in tho case of males, It wdl be noticed that the total deficiency 
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CHAfr^ER 1. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

• 

IS cl balauce oi the figuies for tlie different provincial aieas, some of which 
show a gam and some a loss In the phis and minus account ot the individual 
piovinces imgiation plavs an important pait, thus the piovmces which gam by 
migiation, <? (/ , Assam Bengal and Burma show excesses in the enumeiated 
popukition, while those which lose by initiation, e g , Bihar and Oiissa, Madras 
and the I'^mted Provinces show defect The account for each piovince so far as 
it can be comjnited will be found m the piovincial leports It must suffice here 
to say that theie is a general consensus of opinion, founded, on actual experience 
as weH as on statistical evidence, that the registration organization completely 
broke down during the worst period of the influenza epidemic, when thcie was 
often neithei the village staff to make the repoits noi the official staff to io(eivo 
them In the reconstruction of the registers some months afterwards it is 
natural that a laige number of deaths should be omitted, and in such circumstan- 
ces deaths oi females aie more likely to escape recollection than deaths of males. 

We mav now tiy roiiglily to leconstrucitheiiguies ot the popukition ot British 
Jndia in the mteicensal period. In the diagiam above two curves <irc given, 
one showing the piogiess ot the population m Bi itish India (rcgisti aiion areas) 
•in each yenr ol tlio dccennium b<iscd on the actual records of liiiihs «ind deaths, 
Tlic dotted lino gives an estimate ol the moie piobable lignies allowing toi {a) 
deficiency m the registration ot births in ordinary years and (6) a substantial de- 
flcioney m the legistration oi deaths m the year 1918 It will be noticed that, if 
we accept tins deficiency m the iiumbei of deaths registered as explaining the 
■(lift’erence liotvvoen the deduced ami enumerated populations, the estimate ol the 
minibcr of deaths m 1918 directly or mdiiectly clue to influenza given m para- 
grapli 1 1 <il)Ove ninst^ be even further mereaseef, so as to account foi the drop in 
the population shown by the fall of the doited cm ve between 1917 and 1918 m the 
diagram This may well be so, as the estimate of mortality based on t/hc official 
records is undoubtedly a minimum. 


Section TIf--Di8tribuiiou and vaHaPlon hg JPro'omces and States 


15. With the break up ot the province of “ Kastom Bengal and Assam ” from 
the Isi of April, 1 01 2, Assam again became a separate province Effect bad already 
been given to this change in the Oensus Report of 1911, when a separate report was 
written lor Assam, and there has since tlien been no large change in the political 
constitution of the Province. The census of 1921 was carried out on the standard 
lines, a non-synclironcms enumeration, lasting in all from two weeks to one month, 
lieing necessary in the Manipur State and the more remote and hilly tracts, in all 
an area of about 24,000 sipinro miles with a population of about three-quarters of a 
million persons. There were no disturbing features at the time of the census and 
the Suporintondcut considers that an extremely accurate enumeration was made 
of a normal population both in the regular and m the non-synchronous areas. 



of 

West Erontier Province, or of Ireland, and loss than a quarter than that of 
Bengal^ Assam’s westtn^ii noiglibour, Mr. Uoytl writes 

ore no mdustrial centms or towns of any size, hut the distribution of the people 
varies, onormeudy within the province, ranging from 7 per square wile in the Balipara Frontier ’ 
to oyer 900 hi -part of the iSumiH VaHoy. Although these yanations are' being levelled 
theirpewisteaccia Jiofc woadertKl at. The statie eomhtions of fertile river 
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development ot the tea mdufitiy which attiacted labour Irom outside The 
incroaHe of the natural population was retarded bv the earthquake of 1897 and 
the outbicak of ko/lu cizcii in the decade 1891 to 1901 , and though the Growth of 
the indigenous population since that decade has been considerable the 
province owes its piogiess largely to the immigration of settlers fiom 
outside, «ind Mr Lloyd estimates that at least one-fourth of the whole mciease 
of ])opiilation before 1911 is due to this cause The pioviuce is immune fiom 
any lailuro ol the rainfall and, except for some damage by floods in the Surma 
Valley and some other districts chiefly between 1913 and 1916 the agii- 
cultiiral comhtions weie favourable Assam, like the lest of India, felt 
the economic cftects of the wai m the general rise oi prices m 1917, and in 1914-3 3 
t])e fall of the cotton and jute markets affected the growers adversely 
Iflio tea industry, on winch so much of the piospeiity ot the provmce depends, 
•floiirish(‘d till J 919, when the loss of the European markets caused a severe depres- 
sion UoiiRiderabJe areas weie allowed to go out of cultivation and the number 
ol biiiourors was reduced The depression was however temporary and by the 
end of the decade the area mider tea, which occupies nearly C per cent of the total 
cultivated area, had substantially mcreased and the tea garden population had 
risen from 700,000 to nearly a million Public health apart from the mfluenza 
had been only fair There was a recrudescence of laUi azw durmg the decade 
and though there was no plague outbreaks of cholera and dysentery occurred m 
various districts The excess of births over deaths remained fairly high for the 
first four years of the decade, then followed a heavy tall for two years with a 
slight recovery in 1917 The mfluenza epidemic, though not so severe m Assam 
as 111 some other parts of India, is estimated to be responsible for 200,000 deaths or 
about 25 per mille of the population. The death-rate far exceeded the birth-rate 
both in 1918 and the subsequent year, when mfluenza lingered and the climatic 
conditions were generally unhealthy 

The growtli of population varies considerably m the difterent natui'al divisions. 

In the Brahmaputra vallev, which contains the bulk of the tea plantations and has 
largo stretches ol land waitmg for cultivation, immigration of cultivators from 
Western Bengal and colonization by Nepahs and ex-garden sirdars has substantially 
increased It is this part of the provmce which is best able to absorb the new 
population, and it is here that expansion has mostly taken place, rather less than 
half the increase of the decade bemg due m this tract to the effects of 
immigration. The Surma Valley, wkeh already carries a much denser 
jjopulation, has actually lost by migration, while local calamities fell more 
frequently and heavily in this division lowering the health and vitality of the 
])Cople In the Hills the influenza epidemic levied a severe toll on the already 
s])arse population and immigration accounts for about one-fifth of the groiyth of 
population 

16. Situated m the extreme north-west of tbe Indian Empire Baluchistan has Baluchtstaii. 

an area of about 135,000 square 
miles and a population of about 
800,000 persons. The adminis- 
trative divisions comprise six 
districts including administered 
area and two states. The densi- 
ty and variations of the popula- 
tion are shown m the margm. 

The census of the Railway Imes, 
was carried out on the standard 
schedule, while for the rest of the provmce a simplified tribal schedule was used 
which was specially adapted to local conditions. In area Baluchistan ranks fifth 
among the Provinces and States of India, but it has the lowest density of all and 
what population there is is very unequally distributed over the districts. Chagai 
has only one ii^abitant to the square mile, while the only districts having densi- 
ties markedly in excess of the very modest provincial average are Quetfca-Pishinj 
with 26 persona to the square mile, Sibi administered area with 21 and Loralai 
with 11. Fertile soil in the valleys, a snow-faE on the surroundb^ hflls 
whicli feeds the harez ox well-syrtems, a fair rainfall, special facilities for irrigation, 
good communications by road and rail, the presence of a large military garaison 
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CHAITEH I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OE POPULATION. 


«• 


• 

and <i mailcct foi sujplus pioducts aie factois whicL (ombme io induce 
a ceitaiji numbei oJ pei sons to settle in the i at Ler inhospitable looking countiy 
round Quetta, the ca])ital ol the pi evince TheLoralai distiict boasts a ranilall 
oi 12 78 inches Avrhich is the highest m the province, but its density is onlj' hall 
that of the Hibi distiict, where migation Iiom the Sind canals lendeis cultivable 
about onc-sixth of the land in the Nasirabad tahsil 

The aitiuil decline in the population ol the pioMnce disdosed at the piesont 
census is 35,078 peisons oi 4*2 pei lent The dcciease oi 9 8 lu the States ovei 
balav cesa small use of 1 5 inthcBiitish djstiuts Itis not woith while .dtenipt- 
ing anv detailed examination ol the distiut vaiiations, as much ol the distiuti 
population IS ol a iluid i haractei , i oiitinually mo\ mg not only aciossthopiovincial 
front lei but also to <iiid lio liom one distiut to anothei The liist seven yeans 
of tlie decade weie \'e<iis ol avetage piospciity, but the end ol the decade sav 
the innuen7Mi epidemic ol 1018 and < iiiminated m the lamine conditions of 1020-21 
The census dn idcs tlie people ol llaludiistan into thiee classes, indigenous, scmi- 

indigenous and aliens, and the 
marginal figiiics sliow that it 
IS the indigenous people on whom 
the greatest loss has fallen. 
The recorded deaths from in- 
fluenza in the province were 
02,000 or 7 5 of tho population, 
])ut the aitiial death roll must 
iiavc greatly exceeded this 
iiiimbcr as outside (^liiotta town thcic is no icgnhii system of registration The 
mortality a})])carH to Jmve been faiily evenly distributed ovoi the whole aica 
The chief ellect ol l.imine in Ih'iliudiiHtan into incieasethe amount of migration, 
and fioin Kalatiind has IJehi States, wliu h show decieases of 8 0 and 17*2 per 
eeait , as many as 1 1,000 and 1,310 emigiants reH])ectively weie eniinieiated in 
SiTuhalone, which is tlie diud reliigi* ol Ihe inliabn.iiils in bad times. 

In oi'dei io gam some idea of the giowtli of IlKMiuligeiious ])o|>ulation an 
iiKluiry Hiinilai toilnd m the last census legarding the number of cliildien born 
an<l the nuinbiM* still siiivning was msiitiited Tho lesult, which is of some 
mtiM'est, IS given by Majoi h'owle as lollows 



“The rohult in brief vom that, out of 20,UU7 hiitliH fhere \V('i(‘ 12,000 survivals and 7,0!H 
deutliH, wlurli gives a geuerii! survival rule of twod liirds. Tins is very much the wime us lu 
l‘)J 1 when Mr. Bruy sun lined up the wtuatiou as follows ‘This then m Ihe eonelusion 
of the whole mailer ' tliougli a man of Buhichisiiiu can reasonably Iiope to beget a 
goodly f, mill V of 5 or 0 child ren, he eauiiot look io see inoie ihmi fhieeor four survive 
AtkI this is Hur<‘l\ a very meagre surplus margin to carry on io ihe n(‘3\t generation, seemg 
ih.it tlhaslo teptace the man and his wife or wives, sierile uuions and deaths before 
maturilv, »So rneiigre is ii that to sav Ihiii the Inbal popiiUlioii m standing still, is 
possildi io oversT(‘p llie mark.' The situation would apjieiir to be uiu’huugeil to-day. Mxcliul- 
mg fortuilsnus diMiv.ters sueb as pestilence and faimue, tie* uidigeuouH populilioij would appi'ar 
to be slaiionary.” 

17. The r'lHMiiiHt if til imi of lli(‘ Province of Hengul. nmdi* ns t be je.sultid flic se- 
parution ot Bihur uud Orissa and Ihe resumption of Ihe easlern Bengal distrinis, 
innkelfetd. from tin* Ist of April, BH2. Although no separate vohjnn* was ismicil 
for the Province of Biliur ami Orissa u( the Cen.HUh of ItUl the statistics of the 


imw pruvinee were separated nml full cffeH was gkmi in tlie tnbles of ihatcensufl 
1(1 the tiMTitoriiil rmimnigetueni in Bengal and A.Msum. On the |»res(*ni (XM'UHion 
t.liti Province of liihnr and Orissu formed ji Hcpiirule census unit under n 
Huperintondent of its own, ami the Btmgal (Jeusus Beport (with its kblcs) 
dews with the Bengal IVcsideucy as it now exists for mimiiiisfrative puquwes, 
there having boon no ehunge in its constitution since ltU 2 , and hududes some 
account of the figures of the Hikkhn State. The jirovincn is, in it*«pect of its 
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cos 01 India Tlie tour natural divisions into winch it has been divided for statistical 
j)iu poses coincide with the mam administrative divisions , Western Bengal with the 
13 iird wan division, Central Bengal with the Presidency division. hToi them Bengal 
with the E,a]shahi division to which IS added the CoochBehar State while Eastern 
Bengal mcludes the Dacca and Chittagong divisions and the Tup nr a State ' It 
was only in Sikkim and in a few of the more hiUy and difficult ciacts on the holders 
of the province that the synchronous census was not possible In other tiacts 
1 lie organization was carried out under the standard rules Of the general accuracy 
of the census Mr Thompson writes as follows — r 


“ The census or a stay-at'home rural population through the agenc v of local people under 
Ihe caieful super vision which was exercised over them, is an operation v iiicl), even in a country 
where education is not far advanced, may he one oi great accuiacy The mhan population 
IS no more than (d pei cent of the whole, and alaige proportion ol it In es in torvns in which 
* <*onditions approximate closely to those of rural areas it may be considered very 

unlikoly that the census total is out by as much a* one per iniUe and it is probable that it is 
eoiy much more accurate ” 


If the sparsely inhabited hill districts of Darjeeling, the Chittagong Hill 
Tracl/S and the Tripura State are excluded the average density m the lest of the 
province is 640 persons per square mile, but even in the plains the inequalities 
of disti'ibntion are striking. Excluding Calcutta and Howiah. where the popula- 
tion is largely urban, the district density ranges between 34 in the Chittagong 
Flill Tracts and 1,148 m Dacca While, speaking generally, the density increases 
from west to east and from north to south there are scatteied throughout the 
p covincc tracts of high and tracts of conm aratively low density _ There is evidence,* 
that in early times the population of Bengal was distributed in a manner very 
different from to-day, the important factors of that time being the security and 
protection obtained by the tenants of large estates who were settled round 
their powerful landlord But with the establishment of law and order political 
factors gave way to climatic amd agricultural considerations, and by 1899 the 
population had spread over the whole face of the country much as it is to-day In a 
belt of districts running throughout the breadth of the province the recent 
raoord-of-rights survey has provided fairly trustworthy agricultural statistics. 
Analysing the figures of area and outturn in these districts Mr Thompson 
shows how, owing to the productive capacity of the soil, it has been 
uossible not only that the dense population of Eastern Bengal (rising in more 
t!han one-fifth of the area to over 1,060 per square mile) should support itself at> 
a fair standard of comfort, but that there should still be room m such districts 
as Mymensmgh, Bakaxganj, Tippeia, as well as in Jessore in the Central division, 
for considerable further expansion without lowermg the standard of lire. 


On the other hancl the prevalence of malaria in the western and central 
nottions of Bengal has imposed upon the toots a oonstent level 
mortality, wliioh tends continually to approach the averse level of the birth- 
rate, gimg a permanently small margin for reproductive growth. 

malaria has long bean the spefflal scourge of the piovmoe It is not only responable 

tor a hMVV mortality, it saps the vitabty of the savors and reduces fte b^trate Ito- 
.eutinaTnra^boinbood of Criontta, where mdnstrial development is the chief factor the 
^wfch^ the Vpvlatiou is determined mainly by the varying prevalence of malarial afteo. 

tioas.”* -u • 

Tbfl decade of 1871 to 1881 saw the outbreak of the Burdwan fever epidemic, 
Auat of the province a disastrous cyclone and waterwave, which swept 

+wrft'^h of the population. The subseq.u6nt thirty y^s, from 1881 to 1911, 
wall 3od of steMly progress, and v Jations in the district popdations sem 
+n bavf taken much the same course in the second and_ thud ^ ® ii® 
Lt^If tS three decades. The population of Be^al incie^ between 
foi 1 and 1921 bv 1,287,292 persons or 2'8 per cent, but tos mete^ tos 
iv no Bprld ®vft over the province.. The popular of W^tern 

and OentolBengS'lJi®® seriously declined woept in 

ana i-/en » ^ . ;NrQ 3 .+Vein Bengal has mcieased hy 2 per cent, while 

hi Si * 


* Jitditf Oetwis Seportf 1911, p"iaM 100. 
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SIX districts on tJie west ot the piovince have lost most heavily, ilie cleu cruse in 
theBankura and Bn bhum distiictb amounting to ] 0 -I and 9 4 pci ceni i cspcc < j vcl\ 
On the opposite side ot the piovince the distncts oi East cm Bengal sli()\\ the 
largest latc ot inciease, the use in ISroaUialibeingashighasl.S pei ( cid Between 

these gi mips lies a belt, in wliuh the 
population lias lieen luoie oi l<‘ss stationun 
oi the inovenieiil not somaiKi'd Tlioiigli 
the infliumza ej)idcini< w'as not so violent 
111 Beng.il .IS 111 some oIIkm piovimes il, is 
I ie<lit.cd w it-li .1 uioit-.dit\ oIikmiIn 00(1 
])eisoii,s its seventy \ai'ying in dineh'iit paits 
(j| the ])io\ im (* Its (‘licit can lx* g.iiigi'd b> 
the ( onipaiatise liguK's in (tu‘ m.umn.d tnble, 

4 

But even a]).ot lioin the influenza the (h‘( ade w.is at .inv r.nti' so lav 
as the nurd areas ol the Westeiii and Soiil hi'vii divisions .iie (oneerned, 

• less lavoui.ible to the giowth oi the popidataon tJi.in that ol 1001 l.o IDI I 
Malaria w.is sjaicndly seveie thioughout thi‘ peuod wdiii h was chaiaf tmi.MMl 
by a low biith-i.ite and ,i inuit..ibtv which in se\ejal distiiets steadil> 
exceeded the numbci ot hiiths. The Jhinlviii.i distant sulTeied twice in the 
decade Jroni a biiliire oi crops and the natural unhe.dthiness of tli(‘ Burdwan 
arid Bnbhiini distiicts was enh.nntui bv sim'ioiih Hoods, while the Nadia and 
Murshidahjul distru'ts of fhe (Vnfa.d division have .i disfri'ssing history ol 
disease In ail these dist/ricts the inlhumz.i e])idemi(, following as it alniosi 
*«mversaliy did the iiicideiu e of inal.inal mort-ality, took a heavy toll. Tin*, 
average rate oJ deeiease in the agneiiltuial tracts tlirougfioui these twm divisions 
vvas considerabl> lugJiei than is lepiesented hv flie rate given for tlio divisions 
as a wdiole, cotnpnsuig also as tlnw d.o the ludustiial aieas in the south, 
w'liiclihave evpaiided uinlei Ilie mnueiiee id eeonomh* and coniinereial pios* 
pinit}' In the Noitliem division fhe incr<*a.se m fin* J)arjoe]ing and Jalpai* 
gun distuets is almost entirely din* to l.dioui jumiigration in eonnei'tion with the 
t(‘a nnliisfry In both dKtiicts the influenza epideiukj was Hev(‘re in the hilly 
portions and the deaths in the decade exceeded the biitlis. The Kungpur anil 
Bogra districts are speciallv heallln, nmlarin being less virulent, wliile the largo 
piuportiun of Muliaminadatis, with then greater fertility, at^eounts m part for the 
increase in the ease oi the lattei district, fn contrast witli the conditions over 
the wostorn and central portions ol the province the population of the fertile 
and stable tracts of Eastern Bengal shows little sign of iiaving reached equilibriimi. 
The average ini*rcase of B’M per cent in this division includes rates us higli as 13*0 
in Noakhali, I2*U in tin* (’luttagong Hill Tmets and 9*7 in Tippera, An 
interesting einpiiry into the ecuiunmc condition of these districts, based on 
hgiires of crop area mid outturn, suggests that, densely populated as they 
already are with a pupululioa averaging 8f)0 per square milo and rising 
in parts well over i,2U0, there is still room for further expansion, even to the extent 
of about 50 percent, in the iiakarganj and Ij^lyinensingh disfriciH. I’lio rate* ol 
inereiiso in this tract is low*er than m the previous decade, but the influenza epB 
deude was .were hi Dm^ca grid some oi hem ottlu* eastern districts, though it never 
au mortality equal to that in the other divisiems, A fertile popnht- 
Mon iit whkh tho Muhmuumdan eieiuent prevails, a healthy climate and stuble 
ehoUehiio.eduditicms have secured to this trai’t a sfeady increase of population 
liuhe to uyet of tlto population of that y^av* 

and Orissa was^eparatod iVont the Bengal Fresi- 
in its present tom on the 1st April, 1912. In the Oemua 
to the province weie emhodied in a separate 
tte M^eui^bivuf ih^ l!|ures wasjncluded with those of the 
l^totieuey Jh one volume. Ihe pmeuf was carried etii 
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little or no active and direc^t obstruction of tiie census organization either 
on the part of the public or of the census staft, though in the city of Patna 
the indifierence was of such a peisistent nature as eventually to compel the autho- 
rities to transfer the chief responsibility to the hands of the pohce, an eleventh 
hour change which did not tend to efeciency On the whole Mr Tallents con- 
siders that the enumeiation, if not better, was at least no woise than on pievious 
occasions The population enumerated was piobably e%en more “ noimal, 
in the sense that it represented the oidmary resident population, than at previous 
censuses Plague caused veiy little displacement except in one small town and 
though there was the usual cold weather emigration of labouieis to the 
harvests of Bengal and a somewhat large influx of laboui’eis horn Chhattisgarh 
(Central Provmces) owmg to local scarcity, distmbance of population was probably 
even less in the census year than in other yeais An mteresting enquiry 
which was made in 46 villages showed that less than one in ioui males and less 
than one in ten females of these ruial tracts had visited any of such impoitant and 
attractive centres as Patna (the capital of the provmce), Calcutta, Gaya or Pun, 
while a sciutmy of the statistics of railway tickets further illustiates the immobi- 
lity of the people, the proportion of the population which travelled by rail duiung 
the year varying &om one in eleven persons m South Bihai to one m thirty-one m 
the Ohota Nagpur Plateau Among the provmces of India that of Bihar and Orissa 
stands fourth in area and population, Bmma, Madias and Bombay exceeding it m 
area and Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces in population The provmce 
supplies a population slightly larger than that of England and Wales on an area 
nearly twice as large, the mean density per square mile bemg 340 and varying 
between 109 in the Angul district of C'hota Nagpur and 907 m the Muzafiarpnr' 
distiict of North Bihar The whole aiea divides itself geographically and ethnically 
mto thi'ee mam divisions, Bihar (further divided for the purpose of sta- 
tistics into North and South Bihar), the Chota Nagpur Plateau, sparsely mha- 
bited by backward and primitive peoples, and the coastal districts of Orissa. The 
figures show an mcrease m the total population smce 1 872 of 34 6 per cent Some 
part of the large mcrease m the early decade of 1872-1881 is undoubtedly 

due to mcreasmg 
accuracy of enu- 
meration, es- 
pecially m the 
Chota Nagpur 
Plateau, but the 
steady growth 
of population m 
Orissa since the 
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South Bihar 
Orissa 

Chota 2Iat?pTiT 
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21,822 

16,070 

8,231 
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418 4 
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famme of 1866 IS probably real. Expansion had been retarded m the period 

1881 to 1911 by plague and famine, 
by the outbreak of Burdwan fever m 
South Bihar and by floods and disease in 
Orissa. The vital statistics m the 

of the 
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33 4 
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42 5 

Bifferonoe 

+92 
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margin give some indication 
advance in the earlier years of the last 
decade till 1917. The first year of the 

. decade (1911) was an unhealthy one. 

Plague, cholera and fever sent the recorded death-rate up to 35 per mdle ofthe 
population, but in spite of a virulent outbreak of plague m Bihar in 1914 and 
some distress from a partial failure of the crops the next fi\e years weie 
diatmctly prosperous, the crops on the whole were fair and the general health 
of the people normal. In 1917 good rainfall gave bumiper crops but the year was 
unhealthy and the death-rate rose. Basmg his calculation on the increase since 
1901 and the fact that the first seven years of the decade were years of high birth- 
rate and low death-rate Mr. Tallents estimates that, had a cen^s been taken on 
March 1918, the recorded population wonld have been not far on 39'| millions, ox 
Ij million more than the population enumerated m 1921 

« The flrffli skn of trouble in 1918 was an acute outbreak of oholeia in the hot weather 
in that year ov^200,000 deaths ocoufied from t^s disease. In July the mfiuenza was firet 
noticed m the headquarters stations of the districts m a not particularly acute foim. Then 
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after a lull of a few weeks it kegan in September to spiea^i rapidly along tke routes of coni- 
miinication It was frequently combined with an attapk of pneumonia, and this in tke ma- 
joiity of cases proved fatal Before tke end of tins year, 17 2 per miUe of tke population or 
over kalf a noilkon of persons kad peiisked from tke disease in tke British districts alone Greater 
havoc was wrought in tke rural than m tke urban areas tke death-rate from fever in 19kS, 
wh^ influenza was tke most important item under this head, was 40 6 per millc m tke former 
and 23 6 in tke latter The districts which suffered most were Gaya, Skakabad, Palamau, 
Kanckr and Hazaribagk Those which suffered least were tke coastal districts of Orissa, 
urnea^and tke Santal Parganas, in which tke outbreak kad been most acute m October, eailnu 
tkan^eisewhere , it is probable that tke warmer and damper air of October was more favour- 
able to recovery from pneumonia than tke winter months Tke disease spread to tke most 
remote villages and qruckly reduced many of them to a state of complete disorgani/ai/uui 
- s a rule whole villages were attacked at a time so that it was impossible to make arrang('monl-s 
01 rising tke kvmg or even for kiiiying tke dead, and tke medical staff at the disjiensanos 
and ko^itals whose work brought them into close contact with tke disease were themselves , 
attacked m many cases so that they too were unable to give muck assistance 
The disease wrought great havoc amongst tke aboriginals When first attacked many of them, 
especially tke Santals, would sit in tke sun with practically no covering on , then, when tliey 
egan to feel worse and to think that their life was likely to be short, they decided that it should 
^ good drink of kquor and a hearty meal of goat’s flesh This treatment 
lb tke exact antithesis of that geneially recommended, so it was mevitakle that a great many 
cases amongst the ahoiigmals should develop into pneumonia and end fatally It was reported 
mat tke influenza was more fatal to tke poor than to tke well-to-do and tke reason for tke 
c iJlerence was probably that the well-to-do could take to their beds and stay there quietly witli 
some oiie to look after them The same cause probably accounts for the fact that towns fared 
better than villages, for there are more people in towns to give assistance and a sick man is less 
^pendent on his own resources There is no evidence that the disease originated in malnu- 
trition though it 18 hkely that malnutrition was an important factor in determining the issue. 

It IS estimated that from 60 to 80 per cent of the population of India were attacked Bihar 
and Gnssa lay between the province which suffered most, the Central Provinces, and that which 
siifierea least, Bengal, and in comparison with other provinces it escaped relatively lightly. 

eveitkelcss no other epidemic has left so deep a maik on the population of the pro'innee and 
rofcrences to it will be constant m the pages that follow ” 


u xu were aggravated by a serious failuie of tbe rains, with the 

result that the crops wore universally poor and, with a general rise in the prices 

0 all necessities, disti ess was acute and universal. Famine organization had to 
be put m force while tomporaiy emigiation swelled to a flood, the number 

recruited for the Assam tea gardens rLsmg from 11,246 in 
1917“18 to 190,336 in 1918-19 Though the monsoon of 1919 was abundant 
^ birth-rate still remained low but in spite of a 

badly distributed rainfall m 1920 the year was comparatively healthy, 
+v specially adverse conditions of the decade it seems probable 

that the point ol maximum population ha.s been reached in a large portion of 
JNorth Jiihar, the density of population in Miizaffarpur and Darbhanga being 
already as high as 907 and 870 persons per square mile and the pressure on the 
cultivated area considerable.^ In South Bihar influenza has been the dominant 
taotor oJ tke past decades hut in any case the expansion of population there depends 
laigel^y on the utilization of irrigation facilities and the development of the in- 
diuitnal areas, I he density in Orissa rises to over 1,000 persons per square mile in 
tortile regions. The tract suflered more foom the failure of crops 
in 1918 than from the epidemic and it was only an extension of emigration, which 
pressure on resources had already started, that saved the tract from a worse 
calamity, unlike the conditions m North and South Bihar and in Orissa ciremm- 
«ta^'ea.seem m favour of the expansion of the population in the Ohota Nagpur 

1 m^U ana the Onssa States. The area is inhabited by abonginal races of great 

lomity white the prospect of industrial development of coal, iron and other 
tninerals is pjacticii^y unlimited and there are large areas still available for^ 
hi^ulturai exphneiom - ' ‘ - 

^ Thm^ havo^een no considerable changes in the area of the Bombay Preai- 

BxcJutbng the Aden Settlement the area is now 184o94 square 

mto are occupied by the, BJ'itishdIstets and' 

by , In point of size Bombay comes second among the '" 

p^vino^4>f India •other provinces have a larger population* The Freddency ^ 

Unsatisfactory oensus unit sinoe{a) it includes the sub- 
wjiuoh IS not only sepjiated from the rest of the PresidOnoy by 
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distance but is distinct in evfeiy condition, climatic, racial linguistic and senti- 
mental and (b) tbe inteispeision of territoiy belonging to tiie Baroda State 
with British tenitorv to some extent vitiates the value of the statistics, so that for 
a full appreciation ot the conditions of Gujaiat it is necessary to consult the figures 
both ot the Bombay and Baroda reports The Bombay Presidency was dmded 
in 1911 into five natural divisions for the purposes of presentmg the statis- 
tics, mz , Smd, Gujaiat, the Konkan, the Deccan, and the Karnatak, and these 
divisions have been letained on the present occasion The Aden Settlement 
still lies for certain administrative purposes within the jurisdiction ot the Bombay 
Government and in some of the Imperial Tables its figures aie shown under 
Bombay The population of the Settlement vanes wnth the military garrison 
At the present census there were 56,500 mhabitants, an increase of 22 4 per cent, 
over the figiues of last census The movements ot population in the Presidency 
and its natiual divisions are shown in the following statement — 


l?rovmco and Natnral ‘Division 
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Gujarat 
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292 ' 

+2 
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—13 
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223 1 

1 
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+ 2 
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+11 
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+1 
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Sind 

46,506 

3,279,377 

71 1 

+10 

+19 

+12 

+9 

—7 

1 +49 

StatoB • 
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117 1 

+2 

+16 

—14 

+7 

+ 8 

1 +» 


The Supermtendent of Census Operations writes — 

“ The course of the changes m this Presidency is directly attributable to obvious and known 
causes. Between the years 1872 and 1881 came the famme of 1877, one of the worst ever known, 
but confined to South India Asa result the population at the 1881 Census fell sharply 
m the Karnatak districts and states and the adjacent eastern districts of the Deccan, this 
fall counterbalancing a nse in other regions Between 1881 and 1891 was a decade of mark- 
ed prosperity, with absence of famine or epidemics Consequently at the 1891 Census every dis- 
trict and every state showed a marked rise, Between 1891 and 1901 came the first assaults of 
plague and the great famme of 1899-1901 which affected mainly Gujarat, Khandesh, the 
north-oast Deccan and the south-east of Smd Consequently every district and state m 
Gujarat showed a marked fall due to famme and some of the Deccan and Karnatak distiicts a 
fall duo to plague Between 1901 and 1911 was a period of prosperity on the whole without any 
marked famines (moreover by this time famme had ceased to cause direct loss of life by 
starvation), but with a oontinuanee of plague varymg in its seventy region by region As a re^ 
suit there was a nse inmost distncts, modified by local falls m others, attributable almost 
with certainty to plague,” 


The figures of 1921 show a fair increase m Gujarat and the northern dietricts of the 
Deccan. On the other hand there is a considerable drop in thepopulation of Sind, 
the Konkan and the larger part of the Deccan with a ^hter decline in the Kar- 
natak. Thefiistpart of the laet decade was generally favourable to a growth of 
population m Bombay The years 1914-15 and 1915-16 were so good that any 
’ efiSst on population o£ previous unsatisfactory agricultural conditions in parts 
of the Presidency, Gujarat, Ahmednagar and Sholapiix, wasprobably ehnunat- 
^ ed by iAiy' Ht. Sedgwick thinks that, apart from the deoimatmg influence of the 
infifiensin'epidemic, there is a slight bub distinctly observable general correlation 
' between the dharaoter of the season and, the local population changes through- 
out ‘the Pre^dehcy, whether the agricultural conditions of the whole decade are 
^ taken brthose of .the Inst foiiir years only Plague was specially virulent in the 
'first yea^ ol 4te decadn nnd in % years 1916, 1&17 and 1918, bnt the total number 
deaths epidemc in; the decade n was , oplv about half the' puinber 

iacf^ of ; iiilueh^, qtlalifiM by special 
'^^triets/haS^ the.results of the census ih' 

^ tracts; a feature which 

/Ae Wtoatd; -pf' ; It took aheayy toll ip. Sind^ 
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tKe Deccan and the Ivarnatak, the mortality being nlost severe in the eastern dis- 
tiicts of the Deccan and Kainatak and in the Thar and Parkar distiict of Sind 
Mr Sedgwick has dealt fully with the edect of the epidemic m various paits ol the 
Piesidency and estimates, on the basis of the vital statistics, the total mortality in 
the British districts, excluding Bombay City, from influenza at one million poisons 
hsing the estimated number of influenza deaths in each district he has atlcmptcd 
to give some idea as to the piobahle progress of the population in each ti tU i- niter 
eliminating the influenza factor The reconstructed figures show the ])iogicssive 
chaias'bei of Glu]aiat, Khandesh and the inland Kainatak and the lact Hint 
Kanaia is declining fast and North Konkan slowly, the percentages ol icdiu- 
tions being KanaraS 7, Ratnagiril OandKolabaO 7 The reasons foi the demy 
in certain ti acts of theKarnatakandlvonkanhavebeenspecially dealt wiih in <iu 
appendix to the Bomba)^ E-eport In the Konkan emigiationis thcchud (aiisc 
Migration has also adveisely affected the population of the Alniicdnng.it 
distiict which suffered severely from scarcity in the years 1918-10 and 1920-21, 
while the large decieases ui the noitUem distiicts of Sind are also p.utiv diu' to 
the decline luthenumhei of immigrant Baluchis and Punjabis as coin])mod wilJr 
1911, owing to the adverse season preceding the census and pcih.ips also io 
political uni’est On the otliei hand migiation, chiefly from cast to 
accounts for the large increases in the Khandesh districts and the Panch- 
uifiJials, wlieie a senes ot good seasons have enabled the tracts to letovcr 
fiom the efleeta ol the 1900 famine A feature of the decade is 1l)c laigc 
infliix of population into the cities of the Presidency, an influx closely < omiccl- 
eifl with the development of industries of all kinds The matter is (h'all wdJi 
nf greater detail elsewhere, but it is noteworthy that with the exception oj 
Surat, where the rise in population is slight, all the cities show substantial 
iimreasea Sliolapur has almost doubled its population, Karachi has uuinciejtse 
of over 42 per cent , Bombay city of 20 per cent., the Bombay subuiBuu mea 
GO per cent, and Alimedabad of 17 per cent. All these cities are large centres of 
industrial hfe. 


The number of persons per square mile in the Bombay Presidency (including 
the otates) is 143, the British districts having a density of 156. Tlie fornuji* 
figure lies about half way between those of the Punjab (183) and of Madras 
(104). Apart from the cities tlio population lies most thickly in the Gujarat divi- 
sion, where the Kaira district has a density of 446 persons per square mile, The 
Karnatak has a population of 187 persons per square mile and the Deccan 158, 
The figure (225) of the Dharwar district which is the most thickly inhabited 
district in the former division is however exceeded by that of East Khandesh 
'(236) in the Deccan. In Sind the bulk of tlie population lies in the ii’rigated 
along the Indus, the density varying between 130 persons per square mile in the 
Hyderabad district to 29 persons in the sparsely inhabited district of Thar and 
Parkar figures of density based on cultivable area are given in an appendix to 
the Bombay report The highest density is found m the coastal districts tjf the 
Konkan where, owing to the large extent of forest, the difference between the 
density based on the total area and that bused on the cultivable area is also mo.sfc 
niiirlced. Mr. Sedgwick is, however, doubtful whether any valid infcrenccK can be 
made froui tlieSe figures aa to the pressure of population on the wealthqirmluchie 
cu|)abihties of the land, owing to the impossibility of arriving at a saiiafactoiy 
<Mmtion of cultivable area, to the intrusion of so many disturbing Jactors, such 
the profits from the cattle industry and gracing areas, and to the difficulty 
of isdlatmg those tracts which ai-e entirely dependent On agrienliure te '^the 
pl^odnetion of wealth. ■ ' , 


. 20 . The popiilation of the Province of Biirma os found at the OenwoflO^i 
,l3>^t2492 persons and t^am 233,707 aquai’e rhiles, Lai^e tenjts of the 
prpvkce of mountainous' ami woodland country where commnmeMidm 

m d3%tilt and sparse. Over , such areas a census to' 
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<‘<iuie(l tliiough wifclioiit am* special difficulties and the Provincial Siipermten- 
(lout IS of opinion that the results are correct within a very near approximation. 
I^or thepuiposes of exhibiting the figures Mr Gianfcham has divided the province 
into four mam natural divisions namely, the Buiman, Chm, Salween and Shan 
divisions The Burman division which is bv far the largest is again sub-diVided 
into Delta, Coast, Centre and Noith These mam divisions have a definite and 
distinctive physical and ethmc chaiacter The Biu’man division consists of the 
luisins of the Irrawady and the Sittang rivers and the coastal strips of Arakan and 
Tenasscriin The characteristic areas of the division are the swampy iice>fi.elds 
in the Jirawady Delta and the i oiling uplands and irrigated plains ot the cential 
]iortioii d^ho Chin division is ot smaller area and sparsely populated and 
sij'ot (‘lies westwards across the watershed to include part of the nexus of 
llio lulls which extend down from the eastern end of the Himalayan system, 
dho Shan division occupies pait of a great plateau connected with the 
Ihinalayan system which extends acioss into China The Salween division is a 
small pait ol the basm of the Salween iiver including an extension of thispla- 
1(‘an In all the divisions the mdigenous races largely predominate but except 
itu some Climese m the Shan division, the Burman division contains the majority 
ol the foieigners, Europeans, Indians and Indo-Buiman races The Chin division 
consists almost solely of the Chms and the Shan division of the Shan races The 
Salween division is, primarily, a Karen coimtry, although the majority of the 
Katcns are found in the Bnrman division The Delta division comes first m 
economic importance and contains the bulk of the Indian immigrant population, 
but the Central division, which includes one-fifth of the area and one-third of 
the total population of the province, is the proper home of the Burmese’, 
no less than 95 per cent of its population belongmg to the Burmese race 
proper. 


imd 

Xatiiral JJlvjhlon 

Area 

Population. 

Bonsitj 

TAEIATION of POPtriATIOlT PEE -BKX j 

1872 

to 

1881 

1881 

to 

1891 

1891 

to 

1001 

1001 

to 

1911 

1011 

to 

1021 

1801 

to 

1021* 

Biumft 

233,707 

13,212,103 

57 

+ 30 

+23 

+20 


-f 9 

+49 

I nnuiin 

157,848 

11,504,020 

73 

— 

— 

+11 

+15 

+ 9 


Mta 

35,106 

4,320,746 

137 

+48 

+28j 

+28 

+10 

+11 

+ 04 

Coast 

35,403 

1,698,403 

45 

+24 

+18 

+ 17 

+15 

+12 

+B4 

Centre , 

44,482 

4,405,770 

?9j 

— 


+ ‘j 

+13 

+ 7 

+81 

yorlh 

4i,708 

079,021 

10 

— 

— 


+ 17 

+ 6 


Ohln 

12,000 

159,703 

13 


— 

— 

+31 

— 5 


Solwcon 

0,040 

114,229 

10 

— 

— 

— 


+ 4 

— 

.Shan . 

66,313 

1,433,342 

25 




+15 

+ 4 



* TflfoarM of 1S72 and 1^81 aio compamblo ’irfth each other hut not ulth those of 1801 and 
AnHoquoat-years 


The mam statistics of the area and population of the various divisions are 
givoii m the marginal table below The population is not evenly spread over the 
jirovince, the greater part of it being concentrated m two large patches 

which may he 
associated with 
Rangoon and 
Mandalay and 
have populations 
of about 3*5 mdl- 
jons each, and 
two small patches 
belonging to the 
two portions of 
the coast sub- 
division, together 

containing about Jth of the population, which may he associated with parts of 
Moulmein and Akyab, These four deuse patches, two large and two small, occupy 
altogether about one-third of the area of the provmce and mclude two-thirds of 
tho population. The first regular census of Burma was taken in 1872 and was 
confined to an area of about 76,000 square miles then known as British Burma. 
The Census of 1881 nine years later covered the same area, but m 1891 the area 
of the census was doubled by adding parts of Upper Burma and of the Chm 
States. In 1901 further adffitions were made with the result that the census 
covered areas three times as great as that of 1872 The Census of 1911 covered 
all the administered area of the provmce except a small tract m the extreme 
north of the Chia States. In the recent census still further tracts were included, 
the most important of which are^ in the Myitkyma and Putao districts 
of ISforthern Burma. The outstanding feature of the figures is the reduction of 
the rate of increase in the population from 16 per cent, m the decade 1901-1911 
to 9 per cent, in the recent decade. This reduction took place in every 
natural division and m the Chin, Salween and Shan divisions it was even larger 
than in the Burman division which, on account of its predominant population, 
. detejcmines the rate for the whole of the provmce. Excludmg areas contammg a 
population rather less than 4 per cent, of the whole, which owing to their primitive 
. character or for various reasons connected with the census procedure are best lefi 
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ouL ofcoDipdiisoL the lucieAses m tlie decaJes 1901-1911 anti 191]-]92l amount 
to J4 4 aiid 8 7 pei cent , icbpectively. toi the enameiatedpopniatiou and 14 and 
8 1 pel cent , lobpecUvclv toi the natmal population Had the same late ol in- 
cicabc been inaiiita ined in the last decade as m the one pieccding 1 1 the jiopulation 
woLikl liave been gi catei by 003,000 peisoiib than the population actually enumera- 
ted It IS not possible to airj\o at the exact nninbei ol peisons gained bv the ])io- 
vmce 111 the balance ot migi aiion, but in any case the immigicints coiibist ontirel> 

ol Indian and otliei foieign latt's 
«nid as the indigenous ])CO|>les 
ol Binma laielv luigialo dilli- 
ciiHies oi in ignition liguies 
can be molded by tonfmmg 
the ( onsidciation ol llie yaiia- 
hous in the jiojuilation to the 
figuies oi the indigenous oi 
Buddinsi nues The iiiaigiiial 1 aide gi\ cs t lie po])iilat]on and va nation in the 
‘com])<iiable area ot ibe Buddhist and non- Buddhist peoples icspethvely dMie 
iiuieas{‘ in tin' iigiiies ol tlic latiei aie paitly due to mmi alien anci])aiily to natmal 
K'productioiun the toioign population Unloi tnualelv owing to Iheii* uiitriist 
noitl^" nature, tli(‘ vital sbilistics lecoidsaie useless lor the purpose ol ebtiiiialiug 
])<i})ubiti()u The outstanding event atlecting the gi owl h oi jiopulalioii in th(‘las1 
(lo(‘a,de was, liowevei tlie inllueiiza (‘])idctnK, which began 1o appeal in Buima 
about the middle ol 1918 in a mild loiin .nid thcKafter spiead through the pio- 
\in( c The vital statistu s lecoids show a total ol 178 dOO deaths Irom llie epidemic, 
])bt ma iiy deaths irom luiluenza wcio not lecordcd owing to the bieakdown of t be 
legistration stall <uid the l'io\ iiicial Supeimlendeut ])uts the total death-rate m the 
legistralion area at 250,000 persons and eonsideis tliat m tlie wlioh' area, the le- 
(lui'tioii of ])opulatioii thiough 1 he epidemit mav be jd.irod at 2 85 pei cent of 
the 1911 population A])<nt Irom theinduein^a there was nothing m the course ol 
the decade wliK'h was likely to lower the pic' lous late ol me lease of l!i(‘ jiopula 
tioii. The agrunltiual locords ol the last two dei .uh'S have been ^(‘IV similai. 
There wore Jloods, (1iouglit.s Ol < apneious 1.1 ms in sonu* place's at soiiu' times in 
every year ol each dei.ide Out ^\hIle some ol tlu'se lioiibles weie seiious enough 
in their own loinilities they iievi'r loseto the magnitude ol wnh'spK'ad ( .liaiml k's, 
and it does not appear that the econoniK sliing(me\ ol t he hist; hall ol tin' deiade 
has seriously ail’oeted the growth ol the population either thiough tiu' biith lalic 
or through the death-rate. While adinittnig the inlluence ol other possible 
local faetois, Mr. Oranthani tJiinks that the dei line in tin* late of iiu reuse not 
ascribablo to inllueiiza is mamly due to a paucity of paieuls .ind, going b.u'k to 
the densus of 1901 , ho points out that m the last 30 years t In* ago slatisties slmw a 
doclino m the proportion of women in the early adult (‘.ilegories of lile w Iik h must 
nocessarily result in a jirogressivo decline in the hirth latt* Tlu' lali in tiu' lab* 
olincroaso is noticoahlo in the north and west of the province, and in t.lu' Soutbmu 
Shun States it would seem that either speeudly low iertility or a high iiilanr (le.idi 
rate are responsible for the actual decrease in pojuilatiou in the last (h'cadi*. In 
tile den tral division, where the rate of incre.ise is now also comp.uali\el^^ low, 
there has boon some migration from congestinl areas, r.j/., in the kronu* district, 
while specially unhealthy conditions are responsible I or stagnation in Kyuuks<‘. 
The variations in density anuiousiderable over the province ami eeoiionik priw- 
ure of jiopultition outlie moans of OJiistenee is at present conhiieii to very res 
trictml areas and usually rohevod by migration. Intluoii;{a is known to it.ive 
affoe.ted very seriously tJio foreign population of the l)<dt a division, vvJiich 
consists mostly of Indians many of wliom live under unhealthy domestie and 
economic cuaditious. Hut in spite of the death-rate the Indian pojnilation Inm 
inerensed in tliis decade by H) per cent . ami now forms 07 per niille of 1h«‘ pi^pij' 
Intion ol thn provdneo, the nninber <>f foreign born Indians being 573, uuu as 
compared with 404,000 in 1011. M'he whole Indian populatumiu Burma now 
numbers 887,000 persons. 

21. The dentral Provinces and Herur have an urea of 131.052 Hjinne nnles 
and contain nearly fibeteeu million persons, in area the provinces come 
sixth among the provinces of India and in pojnilation seventh ; among 
European countries Uoumania has rather a smaller urea and a sumewhat larger 
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population Ot the total aiea about a quaitei is occupied b)’ Feudatory States 
which together have a population ot slightly ovei two million persons A consider- 
«able portion of the southern and eastern tracts of the provinces consists of back- 
ward and undeveloped country sparsely inhabited by primitive races In this 
and other smaller areas, forming together about a quarter of the total area of 
the provinces, it was impossible to hold a final revision of the census schedules 
and the figures of the preliminary enumeration were used The population of 
these tracts, however, is practically stationary and, for statistical purposes, the 
dillerence between the resident population and the de facto population of a parti- 
cular day IS negligible Over the rest of the provmce the employment of 
the trained Land Record stafi for census purposes seemed a high standard of 
accuracy for the enumeration The distribution of the population was not, as 
was the case in 1911, temporarily disturbed by the prevalence of plague at the 
time of census , and though m the north of the provmces there was some flow of 
]al)our from outside for the wheat harvests, while the scarcity of 1920 had mduced 
a ieinpoiarj: exodus of labour from the Chhattisgarh division to the mdustrial 
areas of Bihar and Orissa, Mr Roughton considers that the numbers and 
distribution were, on the whole, normal and that the census enumeration of 1921 
compares not unfavourably in accuracy with that of other countries 

The mam statistics of the distribution and growth of the population m the 

province are 
given m the 
margin. The 
province divided 
itself roughly 
mto five natural 
divisions. The 
wheat tracts of 
the Nerbudda 
Valley on the 

north, the cotton tracts of Berar and of the western portion of the Nagpur division 
and the rice tracts of the Chhattisgarh plain are all fairly well populated, while 
the Plateau districts m the centre and the mountamous tracts of the Chota 
Nagpur States on the east consist of undulating forest-clad country sparsely 
inhabited for the most part by backward races. The average density of the 
whole province is 122 persons per square mile, but the density ranges jfrom a 
maximum of 301 to the square mile in the Sakti State of Chhattisgarh to a 
minimum of 24 in the little state of Changbhakar in the Chota Nagpur division. 
The normal rainfall of the provmces is sufficient everywhere for agricultural 
operations and, apart from the configuration of the surface, historical considera- 
tions have had a consider able influence on the development of the population. 
Isolated from northern India by the range of hills which passes from east to 
west north of the Nerbudda Valley, Gondwana, as the country used to be 
called, was out ofi from the ordinary flow of agricultural colonization. Stable 
government has been comparatively recent and, till the overthrow of the 
Maratha Confederacy, the more open country of the Maratha plain and the 
Berars were subject to the raids of hordes of finians. With the estabhshment 
of a firm central government in the middle of the last century and the opening 
out of the country by communications the development of the naturally prolific 
people has been rapid, The growth in population since 1872, in ^ite of 
the prevalence m parts of the provinces of endemic malaria and the set backs 
of the famine period of 1897-1901, shows the high^uxe of 47 per cent The 
broad stretches of rice country m the Wamganga Valley and the Chhattisgarh 
plain now carry a thick and growing population. In the Nerbudda Valley the 
population of the more developed districts has probably reached the limit 
wluoh the cultivated area can carry at the present stage of agricultural progress, 
while in the Maratha plain the standard of wealth and of living has been rapidly 
rising owing to the recent development of the cotton industries. 

Except for a partial failure of the crops in the north of the provinces m 
1913-14 the agricultural condxtious of the province up till 1917 were on the whole 
favourable, but even in this period the conditions of public health were not as 
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satisfactoiy as in previous jeais The birth-rate averaged lower, there weie 
seiioiis local outbreaks of choleia while plague, though it is probably gradually 
losing its hold still caused mortality ni paits of the Provinces The excessive 
lam of 1917 caused some damage to the cotton and jaruGi in the west and the earh 
cessation of the monsoon was untavouiable to the wheat ci op m the noi th 
The abrupt cessation of the rains in Septembei of the next yeai resulted in a 
failure of the klimif ciops over the whole of the provinces and m widespread 
scarcity and distiess The severity of the influenza epidemic, which reached 
the provinces in Septembei, 1918, was intensified by the agiiculture depression 
and by the high puces of the necessities of life, which weie the result oi the 
economic conditions biought on by the wai The epidemic laged with tenible 
severity thiougliout the Provinces, though the disease was somewhat less severe 
m the eastern tracts and the total inoitalitv in the British districts up to the 
end of Novembei ot that year is estimated at 791,000 peisons, which amounts 
to nearly 0 pei cent ot the population and is practically equal to the total 
moj tality for the whole ot the disastrous famine year of 1897 Even this estimate, 
to winch must be added an almost equal proportion ot mortality in the states, 
is owing to the failure of the registration organization, undoubtedly lower thnn 
the actual figui e must have been The indii ect effects of the disease were equally 
appalling The britli-iate, which normally stands at about 50 per miUe, dropped to 
43 m 1918 and to 34 in 1919, during which year the disease hngeied on nr decieas- 
iiTg intensity It had not recover eel in 1920 and theie was a large excess of deaths 
over 1)11 ths in the last three yeais of the decade The pi osperous season of 1919 
gave some rebel though an outbreak ol choleia caused high mortality in this year 
"The monsoon again faded in 1920 Famine or scarcity was declared over a con- 
siderable area in the provinces and agiicultural conditions had not recovered 
when the censns was taken There was consideiable temporaiy migration from 
the east ol the provinces to the mining areas ol Chota Nagpur, but the Supennten* 
dent thinks that the bulk of the migrants had returned by the date of the census. 
Based on the vital st,itistics the excess ol births ovei deaths in the fiist seven 
years ol the decade averaged about 12 pei mille per annum and the efl'ect ol the 
disastrous peiiod ol the last three years ol the decade was to wipe out the 
whole of this mcreasc The heaviest loss in population ocemred in the Plateau 
districts and the dhotn, Nagpiii division, where the decrease is about 7 per cent. 
There is a slighter inciease oJ 3 per cent m the Chhattisgaih plain division and 
the net result is that the total population of the piovinces has remained stationary 
since 1911. 


The set back m the growth of the population, due to the special conditions 
of the decade, is pfirti(;ularly unfortunate since the general circumstances of the 
provinces favour a substantial and rapid development of its people, Except' in 
one or two tracts of the Nerbudda Valley and possibly some tracts m the Chhattis- 
garh plain thei’o is little pressure at present on the cultivated areas, while there 
arc still considerable areas of uncultivated land which could under favourable 
conditions be brouglit und<T the plough All tha,t is required is capital and 
enterjirisc. The area undoi’ irrigation is expanding rapidly and there has been, 
during tlie last 20 years, substantial progress m the development of commu- 
nicafions both by road and rail. The mdustnal possibilities of the manganese, 
coal and cotton aroas are almost imliniited and the great wealth which eacisls 
ill the forests has hardly yet been exploited. The races which inl^abit the 
provinces are naturally fertile and in the more developed tracts the standard 
^of living is rising. Except during the penods w'here abnormal condition^ of 
or d!aea,sc liavo restricted its growth the population has boon steadily 
AiiCreasing and with uonnal prosperity the progress of growth, thus tem- 
porarily retarded, should continue. 


were separated from the^ -districts and formed 
division. As on previqns occasions the 
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of Travancore and Cocliin, which have direct pohtical relations with the Madras 
Government, have taken their own censuses and written then own reports and 
their figures are not included with those here considered No special difficulties 
were experienced in carrying out the enumeration, though Mi Boag notices the 
growing disinclination on the part of the literate classes to offer their services as 
census officers. The population of the Presidency which was returned at the 
present census as 42,794,155 (or an increase over the figures of 1911 of 2 2 per cent.) 

IS distributed in the manner shown m the margm The statement also shows the 

variations m the po- 
pulation smce 1891. 
In the decade 1871- 
1881, m which the 
great famine occur- 
red, the population 
fell by nearly half a 
million, the calamity 
afiectmg most seri- 
ously the Deccan 
and East Coast Cen- 
tral divisions In 
the following decade 

(1881-1891) there was a rapid recovery, though the Deccan had not by 1891 
reached the point at which it stood twenty years previously The increase 
of five millions m that decade, representing a rate of 15 7 per cent is clearly 
higher than the normal rate of increase, since in the two following decades, in 
neither of which was there any serious set back, the rates of mcrease were 
only 7 2 and 8 3 per cent respectively. In the last decade now under review 
the four Coastal •'divisions have gained in almost equal proportions of about 
3 per cent or a little over , while the loss of population in the Agency 
division IS just over and in the Deccan just under 4 per cent The tendency has 
therefore been for the more densely populated portions of the province to 
increase their numbers while the sparsely inhahited tracts have still further 
declined in density. The early years of the decade were in the main 
favourable to agriculture and to tne general prosperity of the Presidency. The 
rainfall was sufficient and, though the effects of the war made themselves felt m 
the general rise of prices, the statistics of cultivated area and the birth and death- 
rates indicated the prospect of at least a normal increase m the population Though 
the death-rate rose somewhat in 19 14 owing to the prevalence of cholera and was 
slightly higher still in 1917, an unhealthy year when both cholera and plague were 
prevalent, the average incremental rate for the fijst seven years of the decade was 
8 6, a rate of increase which compares favourably with that of the two previous de~ 
cades With the year 1918 conditions completely changed There was a general 
failuxe-of the south-western monsoon and a consequent contraction of the area 
under cultivation, the deficiency being most strikmg m the Deccan where dry cul- 
tivation was 78 per cent, and wet cultivation 73 per cent below the average of the 
previous five years. The situation was rendered worse by the delay in the 
uorth-west monsoon and the cropped area fell in one year by nearly three milHon 
acres. The tracts worst affected were the East Coast (North) and the Deccan divi- 
sions and the districts of Chittoor and Salem. In the Ganjam district there 
was severe distress over more than 1,000 square miles and the numbers in 
receipt of daily relief rose to over 160,000 in October, 1919 In July, 1918, the 
infiuenza epidemic broke out and rapidly spread over the Province till it reached 
its climax in the months of October, November and December of that year.> 
The epidemic died down in the early months of 1919 but reappeared about the 
middle of that year. Its ravages however were neither so widespread nor so fatal 
as in the jprevious year and except inthe West Coast division, where a severe 
visitation of cholera and dysentery sent the death-rate up even higher than it had 
been in 1918, there was a general recovery. 

The registration of vital statistics is enforced throughout the Presidency with 
the exception of certain tracts of the Agency division. It is probably not badly 
defective but the figures have to be used with caution. A calculation based on the 
excess of deaths in 1918 over a normal year suggests that influenza was responsi- 
ble for a mortality amounting to about 600,000 persons, a figure adopted by the 
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+8 0 

+21 1 

East Coast South 

23,205 

10,280,231 
24 0 

442 

+5 4 

+8 4 

+3 0 

+17 7 

West Coast , 

10,790 

4,478,676 
10 S 

415 

+6 3 

+71 

+3 3 

+17 e 
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Sarnia ry Commissioner as a moderate estimate of the numbei of deaths irom this 
disease m 1918 alone The hgnres given in the marginal statement indieale the 

extent to which the viiuoiis divisions 
weie affected The iigmes ol the Agcniey 
division aie omitted as tlie\ ate nieom- 
pletc , hut a consideiation oi the stalislies 
ol age, sox and civil condition mdieate that 
[]iis° tiaci hufteied ahnopt seiionsly 
as tlie Dec< an districts, (he Mist {^).ist 
Central and the EastCoa^t Swut ii ( oming 
next in Ol del of infctiion An cmaK.sis ol 
the clistiici figures shows that in sixieini 
districts ol the rrcsidencv the nioilahty 
from level lose hv 100 per cent oi ovci, the visitation being specially sexeu' in, 
(be Belhny.nid Aiiahtapui distiicts of (he Deccan division and m fbo (bimbaloie 
and 'N'orth Arcot (list. nets of the Mast. Coast Ceniial division In tin* lieihuv 
distiK't the .jc'inal exec'ss of <leaths fioni fcvei was about 55,000 Tin* c'pKlemic 
was more fatal to woineti tlian t.o men, the number of female deaths pci 
1,000 male deaths from fever being m each oi the sixteen distncts woisi allertc'd 
considerably above the average The great incieaseof deaths among [lersons 
at the, prime* of life naturally on^inced thceilect of tlie c^pidemic on the biith-rate 
of the Presidency, which fell from tihe norm.d ol 32 to 28 0 m 1918 and 25 5 in 
1010, while in individual distnets tlie rate W'eiiteven lower. Theie was m most 
^ (*as(‘S a fair rc'eoveiwin 1920 iVligintion is.i factor of considerable Jin])()i lam c 
‘•in t(jS olTect on the variation of population in the Presideuey, On the 
baiaiKT of ndgiation the Madias Picsidency lost more than one-and-a-lialf 
millions df liei natural populat.ion, the figure lepresenting a eoiiHicltTiibk* 
excjess over t.hat of 10] 1 when tJic adveise balance was 1,155,000 The 
bulk of the pcrmaiicut emigration is drawn from the Gunpim and Vl;^a'.'a- 
P'Ham rlivstriets and goes to JJuinia and As.sam in Jndia and to ('cylon and the 
Malay Slates. 
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23 The North-West Mroiitiei Province, which comprises five British districts 
and an (‘xtemsive t.i'aiis-border ti ibal tract, has an area of 38,910 square miles 
and a population of 5,070,470 persons Jilias beem divided into thive natural 
divisions; (I) the (‘.is-lndus district, of llaJ^ma,(2) the trans-Indus (hstiuts ol 
I’cshuwar, Koliat, Bannu and Dora Ismail Khan and (3) the trans-border tract, 
oonsist/ing of live tribal areas and agencies. The table in them ai gin shows iluj 
variation in the population of the natural divisions in the last five* c(»iusus<‘s 
The climate is marked by great extremes of t.ein]Hwaturc. The cvmU*rs an* 

cold while* in 
suinmei the tlu‘r- 
momeler rises (o 
120'^ at Peshawar 
and 1 o 1 22^' a I I)(‘ra 
Ismail Kha,n, The 
population of ihe 
ti VC settleddiMtrictii 

was mmnu*val.e<l on tlici geiu'ral Hchetliile, Imt except in the Brit.isli posts and 
military arcMS i here was no regular censns of the tribal tract, (hough the rough 
os(.iniaieH of area and population wliicdi were nuule are probably fairly 
at‘cura1e. Tin* bigfmr density in the liritjsli districts is dim to the larg<*r propor- 
tion t»f etillivalile area, an *organi>!cd Hystem of irrigation and a settled lonn 
of govtM'nmeid. In l-Iie districts the demsity varies from 348 in Peslunvai lo 75 
ill Dera Ismail Khun, l-he average area of a district being 2,584 square miles 
and ihe population 45(h2flti‘ Nowhere in the more settled parts of tin* provinee 
iH there any real pressure of the population on the soil and there is still room 
f/ir fnrtber\‘xpausioii even in Peshawar ami (lharaadda, the two most denstdy 
populated tabsilH in the province. 



The population has in the Britisli dsistriets iuercaseil from 2,imt,033 in ItMl 
to 2,801,340 in 1021, the rate of increaws having ralhm from 7*5 per cent, in tins 
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previ^s decade to 2 5 in tliat "ending in 1921 To tlie geneial advance in popula- 
tion resnawar (4 9) and Hazara (3 2) have made the largest contribution. Dera 
Ismail Khan has an mcrease of 1 8 per cent while in Kohat and Bannu the popula- 
tion has declined by 3 8 and 1 3 per cent respectively. The decade opened uijder 
healthy condition with good and well distributed rains, the harvests being on the 
whole normal and agricultural conditions satisfactory Public health was good in 
1911-15, the annual late of natural increase duringthisperiodrangmgfrom 7 to 14 
pel thousand In the year 1916 however malaria raged with unusual severity and 
was succeeded by a serious outbreak of influenza, which is estimated to have 
caused a mortality of 93,800 persons oi more than 4 per cent of the enumerated 
population of the British districts and a very heavy indirect loss to the popula- 
tion owing to the fall m the birth-rate Though the trans-border tract also 
suffered severely from influenza, the eflects of which cannot be measured owing 
to the lack of vital statistics, the population of the tract shows the extraordinai y 

mcrease of 74 2 pei cent , which is due to 

Dzffe. the mclusion in the present estnnate of 
a large numbei of tribes omitted at the 
last census, and also to the unusual mass- 
-HO i mg of troops m the tribal territory owing 
to the disturbed conditions of the border. 
The statistics of migration show that; 
as compared with the decade endmg in 1911, the gain of the province on the balance 
of emigrants and immigrants has declined, the lawless condition of the border 
during the decade probably being the principal reason for the fact that the number, 
of traders and labourers is not as great as it used to be 



24 With the transfer of the Head-Quarters of the Government of India, from 
Calcutta to Delhi m 1911 the Delhi enclave, consistmg of the tahsil of Delhi, con- 
taining Delhi City, together with a small portion of the Balabgarh tahsil of the . 
old Delhi district, was separated from the Pimjab for political and adminis- 
trative purposes and constituted mto a separate provmce undej a Chief 
Commissioner from the 1st April 1912 Later on the Province of Delhi was en- 


larged by the addition of some 46 square miles of territory from the Meerut dis- 
trict of the Dinted Provinces. The marginal statement below gives the area and 
population of the two provinces as thus reconstituted. The Punjab as a whole 
- ' I . somewhat ex- 

Twlatton of population pet cent 4-1, "D 

Province and Pom,. d™ ^ ™ 

wvi. Area mi 1891 1001 mi mi fash Isles m area, 

I 1891 1901 1911 1921, 1021 thOUgh itS pOpU- 

lation amounts- 

Puniat 186,906 86,101,060 183 -}-l0 2 + 6 8 —21 +6 5 +20 7 . r n , 

Itido-Oangetic Plain ^ tO hardly twO- 

WOKt 89,896 11,446,716 291 +10 8 +8 6 —96 +6 8 +12 5 ,, ^ / .-i . 

HUnJdayan 2^060 1,787,801 79 + 6 9 +8<2 +20 + 8 +13 4 tnirClS 01 that dt 

8ufr*HiitU>lay4n 19,478 5,888,869 BOO +9-0 —14 — 6S + 7 +2 4 ui 1 

Northwest Dry Area 66,081 6,077.674 108 +18 2 +22 4 +17-9 +94 +78 9 JingianCl aUCl 

698 488,188 828 +6 4 +8 8 +20 +181 +39 8 WaleS. AS Mt 

' I — ■ J 19U the British 

territorj^ is divided into flve administrative divisions containing 29 districts- 
Tkere has ,-hoyre^er, been during the decade some teshifting of distriets between 
the administrative divisions, which are described m detail in the provincM 
‘ report. A recent admiinska-^ve change, effected since the census; places 
;the ^niiicipal Punjab Staks, with apopulatioh of just over four rmlliohs, .in 
Sruct'politioalielatioii&inp with the Govemm^t of India, leaving a number of 
skies, ‘With a total* j^ppiilation of pnly just ; oyer 400^000, under the; 

bf ^rPun^aV'Gqveinn^^ ^ * 

‘ ■> rvirAt* 


PunJftlJ 

indo>Qangotlc Plain 
WOKt 

Hinu^yon 
8ut>-Hiitu>lay4n 
North Wqst Dry Aret 
Ipdo-Cangetlo Plain, 





Tarlatton of population pet cent ] 
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1891 

1901 

1911 

1921. 

1021 

186,906 

26,101,060 

183 

+10 2 

+68 

—24 

+6 6 

+20 7 

89,296 

11,446,716 

291 

+10 3 

+8 6 

—95 

+6 8 

+12 5 

2^060 

1,787,801 

79 

+6 9 

+8.2 

+20 

+ 8 

+13 4 

19,478 

6,888,869 

300 

+9-0 

—14 

—68 

+ 7 

+2 4 

66,081 

6,077.674 

108 

+18 2 

+22 4 

+17-9 

+94 

+78 9 

698 

488,168 

828 

4: 

+8 8 

' +20 

+181 

+39 8 
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province and most of the laige towns, mchiding Lahoic, tlie ri)]nt<d of llio 
province, and the city oi Delhi In the Pim]ab propei tlio oienf(‘st dcMisiU' is 
found in a block of ten contiguous districts and states centeiing louud Aiutdsat 
and lying in or alongside the submontane tiact, wlieie lainl.ill is conipaia- 
tivfily plentiful and the subsoil water-level is ingb Apait Imni tins gionp ol 
districts, which is situated in the most feitile portion ol the [iiovnn e, 1 he (huisily 
mtherestol the province depends largely on the vanalion in tlu' inigation Inci- 
h ties and agiicultural icsouiees, the lelation between density and agin nil iiial 
conditions being so directly pi oportionale as to nulic.dc ( oiu liisiv<'l>’ I hnl IIu'M' 
IS in places piessiue on the lesouiees of the land The beginnings ol junb' pies'^nu^ 
are indeed obseivablc in the extreme oast ol the ])iovnic(‘, whei‘(‘ Iheie has be(‘ii a 
steady decline of population in thevVnibnhi and (liiigaon disii ids and a diinini'.hm;' 
into of increase m othci dnitricts, while on the oilier h.ind, popiilaiion is lapidly 
increasing in the iiiignted poitioiis ol ihe western phnii .ind has><‘l n'ctMM'd no. 
check the I e fiom e(*onoinic c.uises After dismissing in del.nl lh<‘ (omlilion ol 
'each (hstnctMi Middleton (onclinles that, in ini.d ansts, I lie d(*nsii\ i.‘< (‘mIih'I^ 
dependent on the condiiioiis ol < nil 1 vat ion, wdiicli .n(‘ Iheinselvi's in.nnK didm- 
imned by the two fai'tous of rainlall and mig.dion The lel.ilion ltetu<*eH the.-^e 
two factoi.s may he expressed I h ns wlier<‘ laml.dl is ninlm iin iin lies pei 
annum density on cull ivation depends eniindv on irrigal ion, w hme il in over .'10 
uichcs outirely on r.nnfall , coiiveis(‘ly where less th. in oin' llnrd ol Ihe cnlli\.ilion 
IS in igated the iiimdencc ol popnlalion on cull ival ion depimds on i. mil. ill when^ 
over two-thirils is iriigah'd iii'ig.ition is tln‘ detei mining laeloi 


. The first census of lh(‘ Punj.ib was l.d^en m l.S,'5r> w'lnm lh(‘ popnl.ilmn 
including the states .in d Delhi was about 18 millions The sl.ileineni m tin* 

mmgin gni's Iln* annu.d ral<‘ ol mer(.e.e 
III Die inliMi iMi.s.d jieriods snlist’<|nenl lo 
I.S.M The iirsi pi'nixl was <nn‘ < I les lieid 
MMoieiy liom < omlil ions of lawles ne^s and 
oppri'.ssion when. I depleted pupid.dmn in 
(iea.se<l.il a r.ite impo^slbh‘ iindei noim.il 
< ondilion.. 'rhmtMfler lolloweii twem \ )eai.s 
ol ftle.idv p.ogi umh‘r more m»rm;d « ir 
( nin.-f.un t“i inlei rnpled b\ i»ei .mion.d pmi 
inb (d .nc.i I eif y ,ind ili’-e’i.'iin fJv Die dee.ide 
IHOl-lOOl the possible exleii.sion o( eultivafmn uiniereMsImg eoiidilmns Ind iieeu 
pmoticnlly exliausD'd. (\il<mif<ation wastooreeeni lo a (Toul .it present mueh ndiel 
and the population was beginning to pre.ss on Die resour<’e.N. The siibseipient 
decade was extremely nnliealtliv, epidemics of m.ilariaand phomi* 

causing abnormally high ihmth rules, espeeiaily among wonum. Dims .leeentuahng 
the existing disparity lietween the sexes, Oii the other humi the ,stead\ di‘\eh»p« 
niont of eaiuil (*oloui/,uDon caused a. shifting of population from Die congest »«il 
triwts to tln‘ nmv i*unal areas. In an inteichtnig series t)f diagram.s, shouing the 
isoplelhs of rural fiopuhition persipuire mile for the las! lour cmisu.ses. Mi. .Imoh 
illustrates Dii‘,sfendy luovemeul ol the population towanls Du‘ .smith we*.! under 
tho inlluenee of expanding lainal irrigulhm. 

“In IHIH the eouiour Tme of |U0 |iermnK pet wpi.trc mile, which ei»*h»NMl tiie ol 

MiiHau wus ilihtmit no h^ss t.luui IiiO miles hma the genera! cautmir hue ol (lt«ns.ty ttl jcn. 
Hiaoe IHUI, however, owing to Ihe development <if the bowm* .fhelum, bower ('heimh ami I tmer 
Bari Donh oolonioH, the general Hill dejihl tv hue has mlv»mee<l lowauls Multan at uu u\«iege 
rate of tthmit in juile.s per aiiuimu ami m J'H 1 Miiltuu huii heett turned, from the f.omt of 
viow of })opiila,thm, friun an i,sliuwl mm a luirrow-neektsl peninsuhi/** 
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The reccnli domic opened hupofully ami the first five yours wenMiti Dm wholti 
pro&porouH, but a tsovorc (mthreuk of nlaguc in 1015 pnt.nn end ttiihe oerhai of i«- 
cjfdaeinfl ’vitality ami jmmjaai’ity. The ImrvoRt of loio-io was ]«)or and tiit‘ economic 
andpelifclottl difficulties arising from the war won* begimiing to he felt ; Die birtb- 
tftte began to fall and tho doath*rato to riso, Disastrous harvests in IBiH'M) 
were accompanied by a severe outbreak of mlluotiaa unci increasing eeonoiuie and 
industrial depression, ami a further failure of the harvest in iU20-2l entirely dis- 
orgonbed the export market and left prices to tho mercy of the ioca! demand and 
aupply. A feature, howe Wf of the dose of the decade was the very marked recovery 
of the population from the efecti of the infiuenaa, which ia indicated m a rapid 
rise of birth-rate In the la«t two year«h a me not found in any other province. 
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The influenza epidemic of 1918 was preceded by three unhealthy years, 
from plague in 1915 and from malaria and relapsmg fever m 

G and 1917 had already checked the natural giowth of the population In- 
uenza mortality was heaviest in the south-east of the provmce, the hill districts 

death-rate of the Gurgaon district was 123 1 and that 
ur liontak 96 2, Lahore 56, Jullundar 40 and Rawalpmdi 26 The mortality was 
spemally severe among young adults of fifteen and upwards and the mcidence of 
mortality on females after the age of five years is conspicuous The disease dis- 
appeared entirely at the end of 1918, and the fact that it did not, as m other ppro- 
vmccs, Imger in the following year piobablv accounts for the remarkable recoveiy 
shown by the vital statistics at the end of the decade In spite of the serious set- 
back in 1918 the population of the provmce has increased m the decade by 5 5 
per cent Changes in the balance of migration to and from places outside the 
province have not been large enough to aflect the vaiiation of the population, 
but theie has been a flow of population from the tracts on the outskirts to the 
centic and especially, as we have seen, into the canal colonies. Three large peren- 
nial canals have been opened during the decade, the Upper Jhelum, the Upper 
Chenab and the Lower Ban Doab Known as the Triple Canal Project this irriga- 
tion system supplies water to more than 1| million acres of land m the districts of 
Montgomery, Multan, Sheikhupura, Gujianwala and Sialkot The total number 
of acres irrigated in the province m 1920-21 is over ten millions, an advance of 
three millions durmg the decade The actual gam m population estimated by the 
Superintendent in the six districts of the canal colonies duimg the decade by 
immigration is about 160,000 persons, amounting to an average of over 15 per cent 
on the population figure of the tract m 1911 In spite of adverse conditions economic 
progress duimg the decade has been remarkable The number of primary 
co-operative societies rose from 1,074 m 1911 to 7,605 m 1921 and the capital 
invested from 30| to 216 lakhs Communications were considerably improved, 

188 miles of new Ime bemg laid down, while the mileage of metalled road rose 
from 2,619 to 2,987, and, in spite of financial strmgency, there has been consi- 
derable activity m public works of all lands There are few orgamzed 
industries in the province and of industrial development Mr , Middleton 
writes — 

‘ ‘ Industrial development is hampered by the separation of raw material and power Isola- 
tion and enormous freightage encourage manufacture for local markets, but prevent manu- 
facture of bulky articles for exports , they encourage partial manufacture of law 
materials resultmg in dimmution of bulk The demand for manufactures comes from 
a desire to employ available capital and orgamsmg abihty Labour is not available in 
large quantities without bemg drawn from agriculture . . .The food of both the 

agncultural and mdustnal population must be produced in the provmce, and exports must 
largely consist of food of the same nature To support mdustry agnculture must be made 
to yield mora produce per man employed , this must be done, not by onstmg wheat, 
but by growing valuable crops m conjunction with wheat and more especially those which 
provide labour in those seasons which are now spent by the farmer m idleness ” 

25. The area of the United Provinces is, with some neghgihle modifications, united piotIucts* 
the same as that m 1911 but, owing to the creation in that year of the Benares 
State a large tract of the Mirzapur district (area 865 square miles and popula- 
tion of 1911, 346,245 persons) and a small portion of the Benares 
(area 5 square miles and population 11,593 persons) have been transferred from 
British to State Territory. The bulk of the work of enumeration fell on 
Government servants, the land record stafi, school masters and other officials 
being widely employed on census duty. Considerable trouble was experienced 
in places from the non-co-operation movement m the way of refusal by non- 
-offioials to act as census officers and by heads of families to give information. 

But the difficulties were dealt with successfully and Mr. JEdye, the Census Supenn- 
•tendent, is convinced that they did not afiect the accuracy of the returns 
and that the present enumeration has been “ as complete as it is humanly 
possible to mate it."’ 

The United Provinces have an area of 112,244 square miles and a population 
.at the present census of 46*6 millions, of winch Ul million belong to the states. 

T^he population, which is b'gher than m any other province of India, is roughly 
Mequa! to that of the Briti^ Islands and the areas of the two countries do not 
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giecitly diliei Tlie scheme of natnal divisions adopted iii ISOl and 1911 Juis 
heen letained and is tliiis biiefly desciibed — 

‘'Himalaya West includes, besides a tiact of submontane countiy, the whole of that ])oi' 
tion of the Himalayas which falls within the piovince, extending from the bare region of per- 
])etual snow to the densely wooded Siwalik hills Iforests cover most of this country, which 
1 s thinly populated and cultivated onlv in infrequent patches Below tlus tract and the inoim- 
taius of Nepal further cast is a submontane belt, w ithm historical times almost entirely undei 
forest, aird even now largely aftorested, but densely populated where the ]unglc has been re 
clainaed Suh-Himala>a West aud Sub-Himalaya East comprise this belt On the extreme 
south, and bpimded on the north by the Jamna river, and by the Ganges after its confluence 
with the Jamna, is a tract (Ceutial India Platttiu and East Satpuias) whose geological chauic- 
teiistics aie determined hy the low mountam ranges of Central India It is intersected by the 
oiii.lying iqmis of these ranges, is largely pmglc-clad, and is characterised by an unkindly cli- 
mate and soil The jropulation here is naturally sparse Between tlus Iraus- Jamna tiacd 
and the submontane belt hes the Gangetic riain — Inclo-Gangetic Plain, West, Cential and 
East — a level featureless expanse of imeiiclosed cultivation, densely populated, interspersed 
With u up i oft table cities ” 
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The popuhxtiou is thicldymassedint.be (langetic jdain, whei e the density 
rises lu the eastern division to 711 pei sqnaie mile, the Goiakhpiii distiut liaMiig 
a deiisit}^ oi 721 peisons pei squaie mile It thins out mt lie Himalayan tiact? 
lu the noitli and in the hilly and luiigly distiicts adiommg Central India and 
the Central Piovinces in tlie south The people aie mainly agi icultural 
oiganized industrial occupations hoiiig iov and localised m the large towns The 

maigmal stale- 
ment shows i lie 
piincipal fignu's 
•md tlie variations 
m the }) 0 ])iilation 
since 1S72 Tbc 
movement of po- 
pulation 111 the 
last 50 ycMis ims 
had 111 tie icl,i,- 
.lou wilii ]ue- 
vious densit} , as 
tli(‘ s])arMely }>()- 
pul at 0(1 Hima- 

layan tracts and thcj congested oasterii districts have alike mereased eiioniioiish 
MliihM.hi* Plateau and Ea.^'i Salpin.is Iimm* now a pofuiiaijon geneiallv exen 
smaller ilnin hefori*. TIu' i\le(Miituud Agra distrii'ts stinted (ilty \e.nsaoo wil It 
\iM’v sinidur densiti(‘s, the foiinei haa int'ieasml .md Hie lathu decieasiul 
Hisiriets with a unifoini d<‘gre(‘ o( chooiln apjiein to lie iii inoH‘ or loss eomii.K t 
bloeks, and over th<‘ whole hall <*eiii.ni\ the ('imt-ifail Imtoi which Im'- 
de|,<Mmiiied i he i oinpai aii\ <' iuommucuiI cd i he* i>i)|ndaj ion a the \,m % m . ,M»n< 1 1 
tiiinl I'omlitioii, lilt MMi.e l.eiip' yhMie .» m thoM* (lacts whuli.iie bt 1 1 jn'tdiMled 
wholhio i( be a*, in I he 1 imtal.i^.in di' iMtui b\ he.i\\ ii.iluiid te'iilalL to 
as III tno I ol llie d/stint.. ol tdu‘ \»(*sfein Hanf^td.ie fd.tin. In uftilitiai 
irri;‘.»l.ion Tie* 1 hm\n HHHi.i}ii\ limn in the dtuath* ajliu 1h<* grenf 

l. Huiite, ainoarilnn* possibh lu I,*, miljious ol petstnjis lawtdle.s the nniMe 

m. ihiinil epidemir oj HKKS were laid ms wldeji sulaslanlialiy nITeited IhceeuNn. 

tesuitsiil ItM U It wuhsuggesled hi the ivpmt ol'lhnt eeuMU that n fair rate ol 
uattiral expatwion for Idle pidvinee wu.s idnmt ;i per cent, pei ({tMiule untl 
M r. l§dyeat‘(*eptiH this He sees no reusnn t o think that. exe<‘pi perhnp.- 

in tt fevfweiw, n limit inis been mielted to the increase of the populntion owing 
to prtftftW on the mcauH of Kubsmtenee. The stamhud of liviiip has lo 
ilfOibteilyjitoH i« the laHt.1<» vearstlironghont the \inions sluilu ol tlie jiopula 
turn Hndt»l Mith-raift «iill renuiiuK high. Hot the people are extraordinmtK 
r(dn(‘tanfetiii)fiKive from their loimes, the biith plaee Htalisties do not indieale 
thut that tiikes pl«('e in the resitli of nnigefttion and if. m* 

the on local wonltli proiluetion Khould necfiwdtate either tii< 

idnindon 

dlUfo.tlie 


)eople of their homea or the reduction of their etondard 
to be f o« mi the line of Iea«1 roaiat anee. 
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The movement of population duimg the decade 1911-1921 has been, Mr 
"Rdye thmks, determined entiiely by the compaiative strength of the epi- 
Joniic diseases m the various parts of the province ‘ to some extent to plague, 
cliolera and malaria but ovenvhelmmglv to the influenza epidemic'" Except 
in the year 1913-14, when both harvests weie very pool and famine oi scarcity 
was declared mtheJhansi division, in Rohiihhancl and inpaits oithe Agra and 
Allahabad divisions, the agiicultuial conditions veie more or less normal 
and there was nothing in the conditions of trade industiv and puces, though all 
were adversely afiected br the wai, which should seriously affect the nathial 
e .pansion of the population The vital statistics though laigelv vitiated by im- 
perfect registration, show some ( oi ^elation uith the knonn conditions of health 
The decade opened wdii an unheulthv \eai (19] 1) in which theie was a severe 
epidemic of plague lesponsihle in itseit for a moitalitv of 7 pei noille (‘holeia 
was pie valent and the fevei rate ahnoimally high The siihseqnenl five ye 'is 
woie normally healthy, but in 1917 malaiia was moie prevalent than usual aud 
plague persisted into the summer months The diffeience between the hnth and 
dcatli-iatos of the fii’st seven yeais of the decade gives a rate of increase amount- 
ing to 10 5 per mille pei annum , and, though this rate is clearly greatly 
exaggerated and pomts to defective mortuary registration, the figuies indicate 
that the population was steadily mcreasmg by natural causes up to the beginning 
of the year 1918. 

“ The year 1918-19 is probably, in the matter of health, the worst on record Apart fiom 
seveie epidemics of plague and cholera, the province was devastated in the late Mimmei and 
early winter by infinenza, which swept over the country m two epidemic waves In a few - 
weeks this disease earned off, according to the estimate of the Sanitary Commissioner, about 
two imlhons of the population , but in reality, as I shall attempt to show latei nianv moie 

The damage done by this epidemic is not of course confined to the deaths for which it 
was directly responsible According to medical opmion, between 60 and 70 per cent of the 
people were attacked, and the sum total of the physical and economic damage done by the 
disease oven where it was nob fatal must have been enormous Influenza persisted m 1919-20, 
which was also a very unhealthy year Though plague was negligible, there was a fairly severe 
epidemic of cholera, and a large proportion of the population had undoubtedly been left by 
the influenza epidemio of the previous year too weak to offer serious resistance to disease in 
any foim. Pubhc health was also unsatisfactory in 1920-21 The province was almost free 
Irom cholera and plague, but malaria was very prevalent,” 

Mt Edye, who estimates the actual losses from influenza in the neigEbour- 
hood of 2,800,000 persons, concludes that the reaction of the population to con- 
ditions of health dominates the situation and "‘completely conceals any reaction 
theie may be to agricultural, economic or commercial conditions,"" and that it is 
probably somewhere near the truth to hold the year 1918 accountable for the 
whole of the abnormal loss of population in the provmce. 

The correlation between the general conditions of health and the movement 
of population m the vanons parts of the province are close The greatest 
decrease was mthe Sub-Himalaya West division ( — 38), followed closely how- 
ever by the Western Plains division (—30) and the Central Plains division ( — 23). 

The former division suffered less from the influenza than the two latter hut had a 
more unfavourable year in 1917. The East Satpuras, where the population has 
hoen practically stationary, had a higher mortahty m 193 8 than the Himalaya 
"Wost division but enjoyed better health in the generally unfavourable years of 
1011 and 1917. The Central Plain suffered more from influenza than the two 
divisions last mentioned hut was compensated by exceptional well being in 
1914, when the death-rate was well below the provincial average • The provmce 
loses something under a million persons in the balance of migration. The number 
of emigrants has slightly decreased smee 1911, but there is a more considerable 
decline, amounting to about 1 60,000 persons, m the number of foreigners enu- 
merated m tho provinces, with the result that there is a net loss of ^out that 
number in the decade 

26. The Baroda State, with an area of 8,127 square miles, forms a part of the BawiiaStete. 
Gujarat tract and is snnilar m physical, climatic and cultural conditions to 
the districts of the Gujarat division of the Bombay Presidency, Except in part 
.of the aubmontae tracts, where a mgbt enumeration was impossible, the 
•census was carried out on the prescribed night and was not attended by any 
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spocial (lifficnltioR The RtatiHlicH obtamecl aic •cciUinly well up 1o, if nol/ 
«n])ovo, llie Hvoiajijo level 111 liulia in icHpoet of aodiiaey and coinpletencHf^ The 
Mato I'otiinied a populalionai lliiH ( onsiis of 2,120,522 poi sous ,ni all round 

(lensily of 202 pcisoiiH pei sqiiaio mile as comiiaiod wilh 202 m Jliiunli (liijarat 
Ba'rodn la one ol ihc moM po^ndona and well developed of Mie Indian Mates and 

has<i hij>h(‘i denaity than 
any exeipl (jo( (nn and 
Tm'/.meo!(‘ Odie M.ate- 
nient m IheiUiiijJitn shows 
the vaii.dion al pievious 
ceiisuw'S of (he popula- 
tion in tJie lour natural 
divisions into whieh iJio 
Male IS divided Ihiroda 
Was badly hit by the 
faniiiu' of 10(1(1, t,h(‘ loss 
of ])opiilal 1011 beinj* greatest/ m thetraets ol northern a,nd eentral (luja rat where, 
owing to the natural foitiliij’ of the soil, a. fairly eonstunt rainfall, evtensivc eoinimi- 
nieationsand a (‘onsiderable urban population, the aggregation ol the population is 
greatest, Tlie progress of rei'overy from the famine m I lie suliseipient d<H*ado was 
•seiionsly ret/arded by constant, and sevune e^ndemn-s of iilaguo In tlii‘ reiamt. (limeade 
the agricultural conditions were fair u]i to 19JS, though tliere was eonsiderable loss 
of crop in the first year of the (h'ende owing to frost The Static was again visited 
by Hovcje epideniies of ])lagui', and a complete failure of the harvest of 11)18-19 was 
ju'eompanied liy a disastrous invasion of the inllncnza ejndoinie. The disease 
raged ni all parts, tJio Kathiawar division sutTering the most.. Tiie total 
recorded mortality from plague and ndlueiwa was about 113,000 persons; 
the fSupermtendent estimates the mortality from uiduenza at 78,000 ])orsons, 
or 38 5 ]ier mille, and from jilagiu* at 45,000, amounting to 23 per millo. The 
balance of migration was in favour of the state and accounts for 1 *2 per cent, 
of the gam of 4‘() jii the iiopulation Under the adverse conditions at the cud of 
the d(‘ea(h‘ a gain of 3*4 liy natural i auses speaks well for the vitality of the ])ooplo, 
Mr. Mukerp'a wiib's ; 

“ 111 fiK't I Hill iiichiicd iu lliiiiktiiat iii lO. widespiead iiitinwity the (hstress of 191H was 
ahiiost as laid as 1900 That tins disiistroiii vear did not have (he elTeet that alllietions of 
Hiaiilar maguitudc' have laid on [wpul.itiou in ]>r«‘vn)iis yivirs .shows how Hciircity-eonditionH- 
nnd oven famine -havo oeinsed to havi' their demological inipoitiiTico of enrlier days. Tlio 
un]m)v<Mneut in tin* nieaiis of commuiu{‘ations aiul in tho level oJ general inlelligeuci* and ol 
for(*sjght Jins led to tlfis that famines huvu eeused to kill people Tiny may allect. vitality to 
the extent of causing a little shrinkugi* in hirtli rate and alleetiug the aga-distrihut.iou of tho 
people ; liut they do hi lie else.” 

Tlio loss caused liy t ho phiguo and influenza epidcnucs has fallen heavily on 
the early lulult age-penods. The age grou]) 15-40 shows a deercase throughout 
the stale and it- is signllicanl- that eveiywJuuv the pro]K)rUon of married women 
aged 15-4(1 per hundred of their sev has deereasod A low range of birth rate is 
1 horidore ini lieat(‘<l for at least some yearn, Ihie. decade has been ouo of considmublu 
advaiuumieiit In tiiftHtakMif Baroda. The area of (udtivntion has beiui exkmdcd, 
railway and roiwlt'ommiuiicationH devclojMid ; tho minibor of eo operative soemtioH 
lum inoriMHivl from 79 iu 191 1 U) 490 in 1910 20 and tlieir working capital from one 
lakh to 24 lakJm of rupees. An important beginiung has also been made in the 
industrial devidopnient of tlm state. No less than 04 Joint Htoek ()om{>anuis we,rc 
iitiaUid in Uaroda and a good many fiudories dealing with textih's and their eon- 
necked JndiiHtrioft huvo been opened, wJiilo otlier industries have been planuod and 
starieil, Tho number of indusinul mivarm employing more than 20 persons has 
increafiod from 80 in 19 U to 124 in 1921, 

27. With tlm exeejiiion of ceitain forest and hilly trad-s in tlie llewa Slate 
and ofthe Bhih'miiitiy, where a luml royision oftlie figures on one tughi was not 
possible, tlie census of the (Vutral India Agency was taken on the appointed 
night in March. Ktudi independent state carried out its own orgunixation under 
tim gem^ral superviHion of a Suporintendont of f'onsus ( Iperaiions for this 
Agtanry, Tbo figures td the whole Agency were tnbulatiHl ut Indore, eaoh 
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priucipal state supplying its own staii and dealing with its own figuies Theie 
was no political trouble or other disturbing element at the tune of the census 
and Colonel Luard considers that the enumeration was complete as regards 
numbers, though in the matter of detail a ceitam degree of inaccuracy is inevit- 
able m the case of a tract of country in a great part of which the mhabitants 
are backward m education and general intelligence The area of political control 
known as the Central India Agency has since the census of 1911 undergone an 
important modification by the separation of the Gwalior State, which hitherto 
formed one-third of its area That State with an area of nearly 26,000 square 
mdesand a population of nearly three millions, was placed from the 15th March 
1921 in direct political commumcation with the Government of India and 
constitutes at the present census an independent unit The transfer though 
convement m the time of its operation, was to some extent mconvement from 
the pomt of view of census organization owing to the fact that the territories 
of the Gwalior State are inextricably mtermingled with portions of the Central 
India Agency as now constituted. 

The area of the Central India Agency, as now readjusted, is 51,631 square 

miles as compared 
with 77,367 square 
miles m 1911 and is 
therefore somewhat 
smaller than Greece at 
the present time The 
Agency consists of a 
collection of states and 
estates, 61 m numb'er, and the British Pargana of Manpur The mdividual 
admimstrative units vary in area from the Kewa State, with 13,000 square miles, 
to petty estates of a few villages For the purposes of the census the terri- 
tory was divided on this occasion mto two natural divisions, Central India West 
and Central India East, the main statistics of which aie given m the margin. 
The two tracts are approximately equal in area and population but the Western 
(Plateau) division with a kinder climate, a more fertile soil, better railway 
commumcations and a larger proportion of important towns, is more highly 
developed than the low-lymg country of the eastern tracts^ 

The first seven years of the decade were on the whole years of pros- 
perity in the Agency There was some scarcity in 1911-12 in the hilly tract to 
the south of the Western division, and plague, which accounted for about 40,000 
deaths durmg the decade, was practically confined to this division After a serious 
set-back m the famme decade 1891-1901 the Agency had shown a good recover}^ 
(13*9 per cent ) at the census of 1911 The failure of the present census to show a 
forward movement is due mainly to the serious epidemic of 1918 The 

Supermtendent estimates that over the 
whole Agency at least 6 per cent , or between 
four and five hundred thousands, of the 
population succumbed to the disease As 
will be seen from the statement in the 
margin the epidemic was most virulent m 
the states of Baghelkhand and Malwa 
The mortality was accentuated by the 
difiS-culty of conveymg rehef to the sufierers 
in the backward tracts ill served by roads 
and railways 

No great reliance can be placed on the vital statistics of this tract but they 
serve to indicate the general movement of the population. Except in the years 
1918 and 1919 the burfchs everywhere exceeded the deaths, and after the epidemic 
period the year 1920 again shows a restored balance ]n favour of births. The 
balance of deaths over births in the decade considerably exceeds the decrease 
of population shown m the census, but there is no doubt that the reportmg of 
births is defective, and all that can be said on the basis of the vital statistics is 
that they mdicate a fair natural morease m the population up to the year 1918, 
and clearly brmg out the heavy mortality of that year and the consequent 
drop xn the birth-rate. 
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The population figuies of the Agency are little ahectcil by nioveineiit« oi 
])eisoiis between the btates and other parts of India 01 the peisons eminieiatcd 
in the Agency 91 percent weie bom theie and the balance ol inigiation gives 
*m addition ol about 03,000 persons, against a loss ol 43,000 in lOJl, tlioiigh the 
gum IS cntii ely to the Western division Nowheie is the density ol the popu- 
Lition lugli The [iidoie State, which shows a use m population ol 10 1 ptr 
(ent,has 121 peisoiis pci squaie mile, the gieatest donsily in any single 
<listiKt lieing 160 The lapid piogiess of thetown of Indoie in industiial and 
eoiiimoicial impoitiiiK'e is a inai Led feature of the decade A small liaiT in 
llundelkhand (the ALiinpin tiact) shows an exce])tionaJ donsily ul 300 piMf-ons 
pel squaie mile, and the densiiy of some ol the districts oJ the Ileya Sluto 
wliieli lie in leitilc soil is coinparativcly high, while some oi the st-ates of tJie 
Malwa jdatcan ha, \ o between 150 and 200 peisous pei squaie mile On 1 ho 
othei hand the .sinallei states ol the Eastern division have a spai'«(‘ po]>idation, 
whic!) sometimes amounts to only sixty Ol seventy poisons ])ei sipuire mile. 
It IS olivioiis tliat nowheie is theie at ])iesent any piessiue on the means of 
piodmtion and iJiat the margin lor expansion and piogioss is eonsulor- 
4iblc« 

28 The area of tlic OochiTuSiatc is 1,470 square miles and the populutjon 
.079, 080, the inor(‘ase in the decade amounting to 0*6 per emit ^PIk' po])n- 
lalion as will a])peai iiom tlie inaigina] table has bcim ste.idily imre.is- 

ing sinee 1881, both 
by natin al in- 
cicase and by ini- 
niigialion, and the 
density of 002 per- 
sons ])er square unlo 
for the (erritory as 
a whole, rising as 

high as I 708 and 12,048 in tlie coastal tracts, mdientos the Jiigli degree of 
prosp(‘!ii\ which itsadvaningeous position ami Javourable climatesccuie lortliia 
Stat(‘, where ru-e crojis and cocoanut plantations floiinsh on a good soil watered 
by a heavy ,ind regular rainfall The first half ol tlie decade was a period o/ 
a.griciilturul and indiistinil p!os]Hnity and the nunibei of industries employing 
twenty or more persons has i I icioascil from 05 to 92 The agnciiUnral condi- 
tions <il‘ t lie latter part of Ihe decade were however poor ami the State was 
visited by the inlluenyai (qndeinic in 1918, The dealh-rato ol tliat year was 
high iiml the halance of migration was not so favourable as in thepre.vioup 
decade. The highest gain in population was in th(‘ Ti'ichui i diuj wina'e the 
incrense is 12*^1 percent. 

29, Up tdl th(‘ year 1920 llic Uwalior hJtate was iiuludeil .inmng i Ihe 
(Stales of the iVntnd India Agency, ami in I9U the cmisus n rangement.^ of 
1 he Staf<‘ wei’c made under tiie general snjiervision of tlm Siipeimiemh j 1 of 
Operations, Uenlral fntlhnnml the resiiUs were nn'lnded m iht‘ Uemiis 
IN^porl of (^Mitral Imlia. Asth<* Htate has, since lJu‘ loth Alari-Ii, 1921 h.ui 
rlim-t r<‘bd ions with the (loviM'nment ol Imliu tiie Census ol 1921 wasiaiMui 
out indeprmdmitly, as in the (‘ase of Hyderabad, Kushmir and t be other la ig»‘ 
states oi India, ami the If eport of the tVu.suH of Owulior now 1oim.'‘one ol the 
vohuues id the oensns series. 

'rim Uwalioi Stale Inis an area ol 26,383 square miles, a diglil imioise 
in the ligures as I'omparcd with Hurt of 19U being due to eoiremions id .mumx. 
in extent the Htate ranks fourth among the Imliuu States ami is neaily as laige 
as Scot hi mb The teiritor}, which contains a large area ol jiilh aiullisiNt < lad 
eormiry. has Imeii <hvide<l into three nutural divisions, e/:., ,t low-lying tiart 
with 4 climate wddeh varies behverm the r'A’Iremes of itcai and *old, iii .Malwa 
|ih»t 4 ‘aii, with an avernge altitmie of l,tMr9 feet and a rmnierato ami Hfuhulde 
climule, and a hillr < rmd wit ii nu alt h ude of 1,809 feet. Tlie mvirgn.rd statetm nt 
iitdii^nii^s how Hie popuhit ion of the Htate is dtHtulmtr*‘N*\er il I'se di\idt»KH, 
The population consists chietiy of f I hnlus of the lower agrintlJand atal in<lu»- 
tlW olmwns with atj toimixture, (*HpeeiulIy in the more hilK tr.ats, ot 
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aborigines. There are twenty-seven towns of winch only three however have 

more than 20,000 inhabitants. 
The statement also shows the 
movement of the population m 
the last twenty yeais The 
total increase in population 
since 1901 amounts to 3 9 per 
cent The State suffered 
severely in the gieat famine 
of 1900 and the Malwa plateau 
was specially badly hit There was a fair recovery m the succeeding decade 
(1901-11) hul the present census again sees a set back owmg mainly to the 
ravages of the influenza epidemic, the decrease in the Stare amounting to 
1 3 pel cent There are no vital statistics in this State such as could torm the 
basis of any conclusions as to the expansion of the population m the intercensal 
period , but in spite of the fact that the seasons of 1911-12 1913-14 and 1916-16 
weie in some paits unsatisfactory and that the State was subjected to a 
seveie myasion of the plague in 1911-12, it is piobable that up to 1918 the 
natural increase of the population was proceeding at least at a normal rate 
It appears indeed from the agricultural statistics that the Malwa plateau, 
where expansion was originally impeded by historical reasons and further' 
retarded bv the famine of 1900, was rapidly increasing its population along 
with its cultivated area The worst year m this State, as elsewhere, is the year 
1918 when on the top of a widespread failure of the crops and great economic 
difficulty came the influenza epidemic There is no basis on which to calculate 
the mortalitj* in this year but the State must have suffered at least as heavily 
as the neighbouring territory in the Central Provinces, United Provinces and 
Rajputana, and it is probable that the epidemic affected more seriously the 
people of the low-lying division than those of the hills, as the latter shows a 
fair increase of population at the census The balance of migration has been 
tavourable to the State, a fact which is probably due to the return during 
the decade of a number of persons whom the plague epidemic of 1910 had 
temporarily driven from their homes On the whole the Superintendent with 
the figures of other provinces before him, considers that it is to some extent a 
matter of congratulation that the population of the State did not show a 
greater decrease. 
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30. The decade has not been favourable to the Dominions of His Exalted Hyderabad ist«c, 
Highness the Nizam The State has an area of 82,698 square miles which is rather 
less than the area of England, Scotland and Wales. It carries a population, 
according to the recent census, of nearly 12| million persons The territory 

consists of two tracts which, geologically and ethnologically distinct, divide about 
equally the whole area and population The north-western division, which 
is similar in character to the neighbouring tracts of the Bombay Presidency, 
contains a Marathi speaking people and is known as Marathwara. The country 
to the south and east is inhabited by speakers of Teliigu and hence named 
Telingana The black soil of Marathwara is suitable for the growth of wheat 
and other open field crops, while the heavy rainfall and sandy soil of Telingana 
favours the cultivation of rice. The marginal statement gives the principal 

statistics of popu- 
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lation and area. 
Though the gross 
density of the two 
divisions is much 
the same, the 
density calcu- 
lated on the culti- 
vated area works out to 339 in Telingana against 202 for Marathwara. Telin- 
gana has large forest areas, receives a higher rainfall and is better equipped 
with irrigation resources and the Superintendent shows, by an analysis of the 
figures of individual tracts, that the density varies in the State m proportion 
to the predominance of the rice cultivation. Apart from the greater stability 
of the seasons in the rice areas he is of opinion that the cultivation of rice 
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teqniies, and IS able to suppoit, a larger mmibei of pcimaTient iigriciibiu.jl 
lal'ourer s fclian the open field ciops 

Since 1881 wboii the fust census ol i-he Slate was taken, the popukii loii l»as 
increased by 2(J 7 pei cent the piogiess heuig tliecked in the lainiiu' {xniod ol I!m‘ 
decade 180] -1001, when (listless u as espccul I V scveic in the Maud I iwmm (Iim- 
aon The cbinatic conditions of (ho past det tide have been on tin' whole* nti 
Irivouiable and in seven out ol tJic ten yeais i lie i.iinfall vas eillw'i insidli(H'nl oi 
d! d*st)iibuted Phguc was pievaleni.thioughoiit thojieiiod, (MUsing a nioilaiiiV 
ot ovei I04-,000 poisons, while t he deal li-iate bom choh la was liea\M m sev(‘ial 
yeais The almost complete laihne ol theinnnooon of l‘)18 K'sulled m uiih'spuad 
(ammo and seal city in the tSl deand was lollovi'cd by t In* invasion ol i Ik* mllui i»/<i 
(‘pidemn, which spioad tliiouglioiit lh<* Sbdc* and is eslniiab*(l iolia\e caiiMd .i 
mort.ility of ovei 000 poisons As in oth(*i tiacts <dbi( k( d l)\ llK*diS(‘a <* ilie 
bn th-i ate (hopped below the death-iate and, tliough <h(* logistialmn ol I he 
vital statistics in the St a.l(* IS noil sidln lent I ) ,!( euiate loi .iny (h'f.nh'd dcdiu 
laons t.o be made li om the (igiiies, it is < l(‘.n t-hal. i he e\c('ss of (l(*al lis o\ (’i bn I hs in 
tlic lattci pait ol the (h'cade was com 'deiable The* Sbd(' noinialb Ihiow.*^ <d'i 
a portion of its population hy nngialion, and I In* stalisins ol bii I liphns* ,dn>\\ an 
iiKjroase in (lui numbei ol emigrants and a lal! in I Ik* niimlK'i ol immigiaida a.^ 
t'oin])a.rod wd h the pi (‘Vious (l(‘cade Tlu* e(MU't.il residi is a loss <d popidal ion 
amounting tio ne.irly 7 pei eent in the Slaie , tin* (li‘( M‘a!'(* heing Ik a vies! in I he 
north-wcstein ])OTtiion (d tin* Mai I livvai.idivisioii d’ln* (M\ ol llxdeiabad whuli 
has throe tunes during the*, dec ade b<‘(‘n \ isiled b\ plagm* shows a (all iii popul il K'H 
“amounting to JO 4 ]i6r cent/ 
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and .1 population (d 
0,020,518 pel sou 
'riu* nal iiial di\ ' 
sinus adopted in 
jOI 1 ha\(‘ been 

i(‘b‘iHied on I hi* 
oi’casioii and the 
demat les and Vail i 
lion.-, in pojiula 
tion an* e\liibited 
point ol area mid 
India. Almijl thiee 
mmintnin rangi**. 


in the murgimil stuteiiu'id.. Kaslimii^ si am is Ingln'St m 
Iow(‘flt in point of density among llu* impoi laid sbd«*.s «d 
fourths of the iSlai(>i eonsist of unitiinddled iiacts and 
and if these, be (‘Xt'luded the deusily lises to I he more respeetabb* tigun* (d’ I 17. 
'Phiwo is a gieiit div<‘rsity of physual ami elimatie < onddion in (lie iStale and (he 
.igi'ieiiltiiral (‘iruumslanees vary in eneh n.iiural di\ision Tin* Siibiiioutane 
Ira, el and the Olieluiii valby have* levcd plaiiss, when* pradiealK (*\mv uk li »d 
laud IS lit for eadtivulion and rice, wheat, uiaixe and other ciop.> me giown. 
Th{‘ udioh* of tin' Oult'r Hills division is t \ pieal monidainons loindiv; » id 
iivation IS prei'iirtous and depends on tinudv nuufidl, wldh* (adtivated mt'ai 
ar(‘ gmuTally Htmill mid separated by long langes of hills. 


The population of the State has inercased by Hj'Jl,0i]2, m a peieeitbige rate 
of 5' I as agiirnst 8'7 iu the jirevious deeiuie. The rate of inennt.se vuries <ou* 
HtdcM'ubly in t<Iie luitiinil illvision.s, fiauu per eent. in Mu* Jheliun Vnllev (tt I 
[ler ee.nt. itj the Sub inontauie traet. The uierense in tJie iudim Valley is dm* in 
part to the iiKTeased ueeuracy of theeen.sus, ovying to Iheexeellent urrangemenbs 
made by the Political Ageid. for the emimerut-ion of tins tiifJicuIt timi sparselv 
p(‘opied country. But most of it is no doubt a genuine expansion, due to un 
disturbed pence and .security and to (he liberal ndmi«istrulioiM*f the eluef.s td 
the Krontior llmjas. Tko condition of crops In the ilceade wuh on Hie whole 
normal I/ill the last year, which was unusually dry, result iug in W'vere distresH 
in eertain parts of the Hiate and e.xtensive omigrntitm. I idlueiixa raged over 
Mm whole Hi, ate in lOIB and 4/5.000 vietiuiH were recorded, though the aetiml 
death roll mu.st have far exceeded this number.^ Plague and smallpox uImi 
eu mod off a conwidcrable number of people. Migration is of u (emponuy nud 
Jiuctuatmg nature in Kashmir, fn wint(*r oululoor work is stopped iui^dakh 
and the other higher tracts owing to the snow-fall and tho labmiring clajaiea 
usually migrateto the adjoining districts in the Punjab, In auinmer not onfy do 
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10 migratory labourers return to thes: homes but theieis a very large influx 
0 Ituropeau and Indian visitors to the State Emigrants exceeded immigrants 
ly 21,000 in the present census which was taken before the siunnier influx, 
riovision is being made foi piog.ess m prospeiity and population An 
important foatiuc of the decade was the establishment of a co-opeiatr\'e 
department in 1916, five distiict banks beiiig opened in 1920 Trade was 
lai] ly brisk and the value of timber exported incie^vsed to a figiae four tunes as 
groat as It was in 1911 The piogressinhoiticiilture has been rapid, and the 
Stale gardens and orchards aieat piesenta lemuneiuiive^omcc oi mcoine/the 
value of apples alone exported iiom Kashmii haviiia lioni t^^o to seven 
lakhs m the decade The silk industry has continued to de\ elop, the number 
of cocoons Tea led havmgmcreasedsmce 1911 from 35.000 to 50 000, while the 
number of persons diiectly or mdiiectly engaged on the work is about 
150,000. 

32. The State of Mysore has an aiea of 29 475 square miles and a popnla- Mysore state. 

tiun of 5,978,892 per- 
sons The density m 
the State and its two 
natural divisions and 
the variation in the 
population smee 1872 
are given m the mar- 
gmal statement The 
Eastern division con- 
tains the bulk of the population and the more developed aieas of the State, 
mcludmg the majority of the towns, the cities of Mysore and Bangalore, 
the latter having a large civil and military area, and the prosperous 
industrial areas of the Kolar Gold Eields With a higher rainfall and 
a larger area under irrigation the eastern tracts have a less healthy climate 
and a backward population. The whole State suffered severely in the great 
famine of 1877, and some areas m the Western division have hardly yet 
recovered from the effects of that disaster, the Malnad region disclosmg so de- 
pressed a condition as to necessitate special administrative measnxes for its im- 
provement during the decade The greater part of the progress in population 
and material welfare in the last thirty years has taken place in the eastern areas 
and has been assisted by a steady flow of immigrants, chiefly from the neighb ouruig 
regions of the Madras Presidency, who were attracted by the employment offered 
m the Kolar Gold Eields, the growmg mdusfcrial concerns in the cities and the 
coffoo plantations At the present census the balance of migration shows an 
addition of 203,000 foreign-born persons to the State, more than half of the popu- 
lation of the Kolar Gold Fields and about one-tkrd of the civil and military station 
of Bangalore being foreign The early years of the decade were favourable, 
agricultural conditions and public health being good. AiS in other parts of India 
the year 1918 was one of calamity for the Mysore State , the rainfall was unsatis- 
factory, the economic conditions were extremely difficult and the food situation 
acute. The influemia epidemic was severe specially m the western regions of the 
State though, owing to the untrustworthmess of the vital statistic registration, 
no accurate estimate of the death-rate from it can be made. The rainfall failed 
again in the last year of the decade and the direct and mduect losses, caused by 
the calamitous years at the end of the decennial period, have combmed to reduce 
the natural increase m a population which is oxdmarily capable of rapid expansion. 

The decade has been one of considerable administrative and industrial progress ; 
railway and tramway communications have been developed, new irrigation works 
constructed and efforts made to stimulate the growth of commercial crops such 
as cotton and sugar-cane The number of schools and pupils m the State has 
more than doubled during the decade and schemes for mdustrial, commercial 
and economic improvements, including the development of the forests, have been 
►started, while the number of co-operative societies has risen from 111 m 1911 to 
1,600 in 1921 and their working capital from about 4 to about Ks 78 lakhs. 

38. Except in the Bhil tracts, where a non-synohronous enumeration was naipuim Ageney*. 
rendered necessary by the difficult nature of the country, the census in the 
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Kajputana Agency and Ajmer-Merwara was conducted on the standard lines 
Each independent state earned out its own organisation, under the general 
supervision oi a Supeiintendent for the whole Agency, who also supervised the 
census of the British Province of Ajmer-Meiwara No disturbing elements 
prevailed at the time of the census m the Agency, but the TJrs fair in A]mer- 
Merwara somewhat distuibed the distiibution of the population of Ajmer city 
and the area around it, though special ariangements lor the emimeiation of the 
pilgnms were made and a separate record of them kept The Agency, which 
consists of a congeries oi twenty-one states and chiefships, has an area oi 128,987 
square miles and a population oi 9 844,384 persons, giving an all-round density 
of 76 persons per square mile Viewed as a single political unit it is larger in 
area than any other state oi agency but in population comes second .liter 
Hyderabad The individual stales ot the Agency var^'- greatly in size, ranging 
fiom Marwar which is larger than Scotland to Jlialawai which is considerablv 
smaller than an English county 

The Chief Commissionership of Ajmei-Mei wara, with anaiea of 2,711 squaie 
miles and a population of 495,271 forms an enclave in the middle of the Agency 

and was originally 
divided into two 
separate districts 
which were com- 
bined into one in 
April, 1914, The 
mam statistics of 
the distribution 
and growth ot the 
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population in the Agency and Ajmer-Merw<aia are shown in the marginal tabic. 
The Agency is divided into three^ natuial divisions The Eastein division, 
which has the highest density, contains the bulk of the population .ind is mostly 
a level tract with a feitile soil and a gcneially sufficient ram fixll. It is well irnga- 
ted and bettor served by ro.rds and i.iilways than the othei tracts Tbe Southern 
division, which has tlie sinallesl aiea nndpopnlation and is inhabited largely by 
Bhils, IS traversed b) low ranges ol hills eiu-losing m many pait,s fertih' and well 
watered valleys In density it is higliei th.iii tbe Western division wliicli, tbough 
larger in area than both tJie other divisions condiined, has alow^ average vamlull 
and is sandy, ill-watered, and unproductive. Apart fi urn the Abu district, which 
has been leased to the British Government and is the head-quarters of the Local 
Government, the density in the individual states vaides from 250 persons nei 
sqi^are mile in Bluiratpur to 4 in rfaisalmer. 'fibe country is thinly p(*opled 
but the vast stretches of desert land in the west, afford little scope for th<^ jirodiic- 
tion oi wealth andj in spite of low density, t.here is a steady out/ilow of population 
from the Agency to the Punjab and Bombay. , 

The ffrst count was made in 1881, and the large increuac of 20*6 per cent, in 
1881-1891 was due partly to^ improved methods of enummiiion and partly to 
natural causes. In the 8uc(*ceding decade the Agency was liit severely by the 
famine of 1900 and also by a virulent epidemic of lever, whicli broke out mtine- 
diately after the famine. These calamities resulted m a decrease of 20*o per 
ewnt. at the census of 3901.^ In the decade 1901-1913, wlien conditions were 
.otherwisefairly favourahlo, increase III the population was seriously ham|)eri»il 
by constant epidemics of plague and cholera* in spite of an oecasimmi poor 
year, ooiwjitioils were till 1918' fairly good, and the present census wniilf I nn 



-are lio means of calculating the mortality from the disease, but the Agency 
have ^uiiered at jbast as heavily as tne neighbouring l^itish 
^Gonditioip both of agriculture and of heaitlr were thoroughiy. unfavourable hi 
Bajputai^a during the decade 191140^^1 ohd, there vyere^ in the Kprtliem - an4 
EastOTn division^ fmttoally good agricultural years. IlJortality from plague; uhd 
:fnalgria ,vira8’ the'.middfo.y;eat» of the^&Bcade and isns- Wowed 

to tfig 
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the Soiitliern division, where also the aboiigmal population, mz , theBhils, Minas, 
etc , have an enormous power ot recuperation The increase m the Mewar State 
was nearly 7 per cent , m Banswara 15 per cent and m Dungaipur 18*5 per cent. 
The tract was free from plague and suftered less trom inSuenza than the Eastern 
and Western divisions A part of this mciease must, however, he ascribed to 
impiovement in enumeration among the backwaid people The Agency also 
sustains a steady and increasing loss by migration, the adverse balance being 
627,000 against 553,000 in 1911 In Ajmer-Meiwara the deciease of 1 2per cent. 
IS mamly due to plague and influenza, which togethei claimed 45,000 victims 
The Superintendent thinks that had the population not been inflated by the 
influx of pilgrims visiting the V)s fair at Ajinei at the time of the census 
the actual loss would have amoimted to at least 4 per cent. 


34 This little state returned a population of 81,721 with a density of 
twenty nme persons per square mile The census was carried out by the State 
officials under the direction of the Supermtendent of Census Operations, 
Bengal. In a country such as this, consistmg chiefly of mountains, forest clad 
ridges and isolated valleys, a one-night census was impossible and a month was 
given for the writing up of the schedules Arrangements were however carefully , 
made and the census was as accurate as is possible under the circumstances. 
The rapid increase in the population m the last thirty years received a cheek 
duxmg the last decade and the return shows a decrease amountmg to 7* 1 per 
cent. This reduction is due mainly to the ravages of influenza and of relapsmg 
fever both of which diseases were prevalent for the thiee years of the decade. 
There IS also, apparently some decrease m the number of immigrants from the 
State from Nepal, though the statistics of migration between the State and its 
northern neighbours are necessarily mcomplete 


35 The nature of the country in the Travancore State does not admit of 
house to house visits being made at night for the purpose of a census, and on 
previous occasions the enumeration has been carried out at diflerent times for 
different sections of the population In the present case the census was taken 
simultaneously throughout the State on the morning of the 18th of March A 
large staff of officials was employed as census officers, the majority of the 
enumerators being school masters The organization was carefully designed, 
all the circumstances were favourable and it is believed that the census was 


accurate and complete 

The Travancore State has an area of 7,625 square miles according^ to the 
latest survey, the increase of 32 square miles over the figure of 1911 being due 
to corrections m survey. The State has been divided mto three natural divisions 

and the marginal 
statement indi- 
cates the distri- 
bution of the' 
population over 
* them The Sea 
Coast divisiprl, 
which has a rich 
alluvial soil and 
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4 raiitfall of less than 90 inches, is inhabited chiefly by Musalmans and non- 
Christiana; cocoanut and rice are largely cultivated here. In the Inland 
' /diWph the chief crops are tapiocaj banana and janfs ; the tract has a rainfhtt 
and lip inches and is inhabited chiefly by Malaysia Hindus apd 
' ‘ BJaialiC/b^istians. The inhabitants of the Mountainous division are mostly non- 
Hindus and tribes; the average rainfall is 110 inches and tea and , 
/ form the principal crops. .Ifhe populationof the State has been steadily 

inct^sing in the last 50 years and now" stands ah over four miflions- Agri-1 


i 



this ' disease was noh ^ 

h figE^eafch-jatq, " Theinccqase waslowest {14‘8) 4n the Coastal 
pi populations -under economic pressure, from 
bea^ hubte and cocoanut estates and to the 
[s ofife "ifotm^mndus ^uivision, The State gains slightly by immigra^ 
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tion, but by fai tlie largest part of tbe decennial increase is due to the natural 
inciease of the population No less than 30 per cent of the population is 
Christian, while among both the Malayalam and non-Malay alam Hindus of 
the State widow remariiage is allowed, so that to the natural fertility of 
theT South Indian races is thus added a freedom from the restrictions on 
marriage which usually limit the pioductive power of the Hindus, while, owing 
to Its favouiable climate and position tbe expansion of population in the 
State IS not subjected to any severe natural checks and the average death-iatc 
IS c(^sequtntly lowci than in other paits oi India 


Section IV— Houses and Families 

Definiiion of lionsc 36 Tlie maiuin.il Table gives the luiinhei of persons per house and houses per 

squaie mile in India at successive censuses Figmcs for 
the Provinces and States are given in Table X at the 
end of tlie Chnptei Neither the legional nor the periodi- 
cal hgiues aic stiictly comparable, because there aie two 
(leiinitions of house in use for census purposes, one based 
on the stiuciiii al and the other on the social aspect ol the 
house Audit is left to the Census Superintendent of each 
province to deteimme m the light ol local conditions, 
which dehnition slioidd boused Where the structuial 
ciitenoii iM taken .i liouse is ordmaiily delined, with 
minor local qualifications, as the rewdence ol one or moio laniihes having a 
separate mch'jK'ndcnIi entrance tioni tlie common way Where tlie social aspect 
IS looked toil is defined a,s the home of a commensal laimly with its resident 
dopeiideiiis ,i,nd si'ivaiits The joiinoi tyjieol dehmtion, which was geiietal up 
to 1801, has gj.uIu.ilK been supei sec led hv the commensal definition, whieli has 
the adv-uiimi' ol .simplHity a, ml ease ol application and is expecteil to aflord some 
I liie totlie aviMiii-e ,sj/e ol the Indian l.imilv Ol the hngei piovmees only 
Mm In w and the ('eiil'i.il Pjovnnce.s still letiiin tlie structural view ol the house, 
but this definition is .sfill usually applied to houses in towns and to a.ll biiihitngs 
of the nature ol ('haw is and lines and to laige bungalows, and tlie census house 
IH therefore evorywlicre soiuewlmi ol a hylnid between a “ house " and a 
“ house- hold 

Vsjriutioafl fn size 37, The a vet age imnibcr of persons pel hoiiso has not changed m the last 
«i iMuwbo iIh. decade, though t hci e was a decline between 1881 and 1911. The trend of the figures 
vanes iii (liilei'ent |no\'incf b, but I doubt if they aft'ord substantial ground for any 
niatorial inhneiua^ the Census vSuperintendent of Madras remarks, tbe defini- 
tion is sufllcientf) romp roll ensrve to cover alilcc a KajuiTa palace and the portable 
hul (or tmit) carried from phee to pbme by a member of a wandering tribe, and 
vaiintiuns in tlu‘ svHimii ami practice ol liouBO-numberiiig from rmsiiH to 
cmiMiH mustnoccmnilv introduce a In Hher unknown factor. It would, lor example, 
be expected that the inudeuco of the iufiucn;«ii mortality would fall fairly evenly 
upon i he ineJividimJ households and would thoi'oforo cause a reiliiction in the munbor 
of persons per house. It.doeB not appear to have done so either in Bombay, the 
Unitod Jh’ovinces, the f^entral J^rovinces or Rajpntana, while in Bengal, whore 
thm’O is ft rise in the pp|nilal4on, there is a fall m the size of the household The 
, figiures are iii ihet unsatishiofory, and though they invite a discussion on the condi- 
tion of tlie joint larnily it is doubtful if they ean really be held to illuminate it. 
The general opinion or the Fmvmcial Biiperintendents is that they do not do so 
, and that other indications do not show that the joint family system has yet under- 
gone any radical change, at any rate in the agiicultuml tracts of the country, 
T’he two main infinences, the domestic and the eoonondo, seem to oiierate lu 
r opposite directions^ Bubonr and resourees genemlly are more easy to combine 
. ^ and organliwi when' fiirmly remains joint and the economic ewiderations 
probably tend to hohf tins faniilies together. On the other hand it is not easy for 
a Jitrge group of piaiTied brothem ami sisterg to toll together in peace and <a>n- 
pnd ddm^Htio eoiisiderHtions probably make lor disruption, The general . 

’ Donaen^a of ophmm k that the d*s?’nptive tendencies are strongest in the profesyl 
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sional and educated clas&es and in uibaii aieas Mi Lloyd gives tiie toliriwing 
account ot modern tendencies in As^ani whicL is almobt jnuely agricultural — 

“I have received a numbei ot inteiehtmg note's tiom eoires23ondents on the subject ot t„e 
joint lamily system There is a geneial concensus of opimon that the jirocess of disintegiatn tn 
IS being continued, but it has not been hastened much lathe last ten years Itmust be lemei-.- 
beied that even before the lamdv seldom lemam umted after the liletinie of the biothei'- 
and often bioke up on the death ot the tathei. One conespondent (an M L 0 ) writes ‘ withi- 
my memory I have not seen anv ajipieciable change m the sv&tem I hare ne^er s^e: 
brothei-s living together as member’s ot a joint tamilv even foi a decade ot veais attei then 
parents’ death In the majoiitv ot cases it does not extend bevond one geneiation ’ The 
causes of the bieak-up are bittei quanels meonvemence ol hMug in the same com- 
pound, a wider outlook on lite due to modem conditions and a desne to hai e a sejiarate pume 
on the pait ot the voungei members ot the familv It is the fundamental difteience m idea- 
between the ancient and the modern u Inch aiijieais to have grown somewhat m the decadt- 
Anolhei correspondent describes this as ‘the spirit of individualism roused in the countiv b-v 
the spread ot education exjuessing itself mtet alia, in a protest against the domineering auto- 
cracy of the mother-m-law and the elderly mation's ot the familv These causes are howevei 
acting more on the educated and urban commumties than on the mass of the people at present . 
Assam being predominantly rural the process must necessarily be slow. Economic cause- 
also, as I have suggested above in the case of Sylhet are likely to retaid the process in the case 
ol the agncultiiial population, although the tie of the family is said to be weaker in the ca-.f* 
of the poorei classes The results of the geueral tendency are of mixed good and evil Some 
of my correspondents point to the moral deterioration of the family and the neglect of religiou*' 
ntes, others laud the spirit of individual mdependence and self reliance, and the growth of an 
extra-parochial, even national spirit Perhaps the most serious economic consequence is t»» 
destroy the traditional system ot co-operative sickness and old-age insurance for which theie ' 
is at present no substitute ’’ 

Mr. Sedgwick in Appendix V to the Bombay Report gives the result 
of a special analysis of the family records m a selected batch of the Bombay Presi- 
dency census schedules. The note itself must be studied for the mteresting 
details which it discloses, but he jBnds that the conunouest ty^e of household 
(the mode) is 4 persons, though owing to a fair number of famines of large size 
the average (the mean) is 6 persons , and that, dividing the population mto classe^i 
in different economic levels, the size of the family directly vanes with its economic 
position The households here exammed melude resident servants who, however 
are mainly confined to the economically highest classes Some further hght is 
thrown on the average size of the Indian household by the results of the enqmry 
made m vanous provmces on a special family schedule and described m Appendix 
VII to this report 

In Baroda the number ol occupied houses in the State has increased by 
1-3 per cent which is a considerably smaller ratio than that of the mcrease of the. 
population. Mr. Mukerjea, however, thinks, that there is no real mdication 
that the size of the family is mcreasing Indeed he wntes that all the social 
tendencies mdicate that the family is gettmg smaller with the advpced education 
and standard of hie and the growing stress m the economic enviiomneut 

The family m Bengal averagmgjust over five persons, is distmctly larger 
than in the rest of India and larger m Eastern Bengal than in the rest^ of the 
province The comparative figures of previous censuses show that there is little 
tendency to the disruption of the family and the slight difference is probably 
caused by variations in the fertility of the people (the birth-rate) rather than to 
any tendency in the family to break up. 


Section V—Popvlation and economic problems, 

38 The growth of the population of India and the problems which it presents 
have seriously occupied the miuds of sociologists and economic students of recent 
years. The statistics obtained at the recent census do not, perhaps, afford the best 
material for the study of the population problem of India, smce they have been 
largely determined by the visitation of a disease which can scarcely be considered 
an item m Nature’s ordinary programme for the restriction of excess population. 
In an agricultural country famine is merely one of the recognized extremes in the 
obvious relation between population and food. Epidemics such as malaria, 
the disease of waste places, and cholera seem to be bound up with the climatic 
and physical conditions of the country and are famihar m every degree of 
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CHAPTER I — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POTULATTON 


J>iffor«uoo botwoi'ii th« biitliiaUi and doMli- 
ruto 0 Ht 5 tnafc«d by tlu* nt ttiivrv fov corttUft 
prfJvmccsH m oortain dwoadoH 


intensity Even plague is iccogmzed as disease ol oungosted aicas and liaa a 
close connection with the aggicgatiuii ol popiilaUoii Jiitliu*n/.i, liowever, socins 
peiiodically to thiust itsolh <111 unwelcome exotic, into the pictme ol Liuli.i.ti lilo 
and lepiesents an imlaiown quantity wliitb is eipiallv lat.d in the niiigh' and in 
th*e city, and lias no ccitanity oL oiigin, no me.jsiiie ol intensity and no legtonal 
Imii tatioii 

My jiicdeiessoi pointed out in l‘)ll th.it tlie late ol iin mms(‘ ol poptihdion 
bet^veen l87liJ<nul I'Hl was eijiiivalent I.0 about (tei ei'iit , and that at thi.s iat<' 
the populition would double' li-sell in about .1 ( entiii y aiul a hall VVi' ha\(‘ sei'ti 
ni ]>aia (> ahove tJiai' 1 1)<‘ i(‘<d intKM.se m the last liH) ye.iis in tin' ]>optil d-ion 
ol India IS just ovi'i "20 jx'i i ent At (Ins late tin' doiihling will tal (' anotln'i lOi) 
yeais lint < ah'iilaitioiis ol tihis kind, though ol inteK'st, (an haidly b(' I iken 
SCLioiislv Alnio.si) ('V('iy oin' ol l-lu* lasi< live dei ades li.is witaii'ssi'd some spatial 
disastei A Si'veie laaiiine in Sold h I ndia ( h(*( Iced I In' nn 1 ('ase in 1 he de( .ide IK7l! 
KSSI Tin* dei eiiniuiii ISOI-IOOl was dominab'd b\ the gM'aiJ.i miiu's ol Mu' i los 
mg pi'iiod (bowth in Not I hem and VV<'sie!n Indi.i was < h(‘( k(‘d in tin' suei eed- 
mg decade by plague and we ha.V(i h.id in the past (h'f'cnnnnn an (‘piih'inn whn h 
has caused mou' < oiu entiati'd inoitahty tli.in anv pu'vioiis laJamiia 'I’lu' 
decade 18SI-180I aloiK' was fieo fiom any eveeptional (‘alamif.y and is usually 
eonsid(‘re(l a. period oi fairly noiinal progu'ss. 'rh(» nn'ieuse in Ihe population 
m that do ade wMsO'O nei (ont. h'l Indci With this liguie. we may compaK' {l)the 
rate of O' 4 per cent in the decade 1001 -101 1, when plngue consuhn'iihly H'dueed 

tJiopopuUtmn ot dmiha\, tn Uuib'd Pin- 
viuccM and the Piinpih, (iJ) tlu' steadv rati' of 
progress in Bengal anioniiting to ni'.irly 
8 per cent, in each of the three decades 
from 1881 to lOll and (8) file inmvnienUl 
rates for some of the large provinces for 
the decades 1881-1801 and JOOl-lOIl 
based on actuarial calculation, ft is per- 
haps not an unreasonalde estimate to place 
the probable natural incriMueiit in India 
at her proHont stage of development and. 
apart from exceptional cahimities at bet- 
ween 7 and 8 per cent, in tlie dccado. 

The rate of growth for India as a whole is of course the resultant of a numlier 
of very different rates in different parts of the country. In discussing the sub- 
ject in the report of 1911 my predecessor pointed out that increase tends 
to vary inversely with tho existing density of the population. The higli rates of 
increase in the sparsely populated area of Assam, the Central India tracts and 
Burma contrast with the lower rates in the valleys of the Ganges and Jumna. 
rate of growth of popiilatiou in India is not greater than ^at of ninny connirioH of 
Europe. It is, liowover, the product of different conditions, the natural inerO- 
riumt being the ilifforence between a very high birth-rate and a correspondingly 
high deal lyrate and obtained, therefore, at an enormous sacrifice of life especially 
of infant life. Theliigli Indian birth-rate is largely the result of unlversaii 
niarnage and uncontrolled marital relations, the rate differing i?i different ebrnmuni* 
ties and regions owing partly to difference of nitmtal customs and partly 
iipns in fertility. The MaiianimadauH and aboriginal tribes, who haw few widows', 
ill the reproductive age-jieriuds, have a higher birtji-mt'e thiin lllndus.^ The birth'' 
which seorus to bo higher in the lower strata of society, may also vary with 
tamal differences in fertility or, according to some modem theories, with the 
infftience of cultural and economic conditions in different stages of devcloptncnt. 
But hny diminution of tlie birth-rate due to influences of the last kind must be 
Very gtndiml in thdr notion, and unless, as is extremely uniikely, there is .some 
TeVolutinnhry.chabge in the outlook of the mass of tho people towards qnarriuge, it 
seenBihtpOasible thatthmo will beany general downward movemmii of the birth- 
fathda nmn^r, yhars come. ^ On the other hand systemat&ed attack 
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GEOWTH OP THE POPULATION. 

f 

Carr Saunders m Ins mteiestmg book on “ Tlie Population Problem ’ (Clarendon 
Press, 1922) shows that India is one ot the countiies m an intermediate stage 
as legards the process of population growth She lias abandoned — or moie or less 
abandoned — the old-fashioned methods of linutmg population to an optimum, 
VIZ , periodic abstention from mtercourse, abortion and mfanticide and she 
has not yet adopted the methods of advanced countries, viz , postponement ot 
marriage and voluntary birth-control She is at a point where hei population 
IS controlled by disease and disease only Pell'^ would possibly alieady find in 
the lower buth-rates of some of the more advanced classes evidence of ^the 
sterilizing effect upon them of the increased nervous energy developed by then 
progTessive culture and wealth 

We have already biiefly reviewed the figmes of density of population m India 
and the provmces In writmg of the relation of persons to areas Prof Bowley t 
remarks — 


“ The deasity of population involves furthei conceptions It is, of coaise, a niattei of 
simple anthinetic to divide the number of persons lecoided by the number of square miles 
in the district which they inhabit , the di£S.cultj is to attach meaning to the quotient AYe 
have, in fact, two heterogeneous totals, and the items of the one have a varying relation to 
the items of the other The population total includes male and female, old and young, work- 
ers, owners and dependants The area total includes fertile and barren acres, mountainous 
and plain, metalhfeious and valueless urban and rural The lelationship may be one of 
accidental residence or of complete dependence on the pioducts of the land Befoie we take 
any average we must make sure that all the membeis of the numeiator have some common 
characteristic, and that all the members of the denominator have anothei common charactei- 
istie, and that these characteiistics have some relationship to each othei ” 


No where are the problems of the aggregation of population more com- 
plex than in India with its extraordmary diversity of physical and economic condi- 
tions The discussion of the spatial density of population and its piessnre on 
accommodation belongs to the next chapter, but we may note that the actual 
physical proximity is a factor in growth which is not by any means confined to 
towns If we except certam tracts m the east and south of the country, where 
the village is a mere admimstrative expression and the houses are scattered and 
isolated, the congestion m the areas actually inhabited is probably as great m the 
villages as m all but the most congested towns , and this actual physical pioximity 
of the people m rural as well as m urban areas is an important factor in India, 
where so much of the mortahty is due to diseases which are either infectious or 
epidemic and so little regard is paid to questions of samtation Those who have 
seenthevillagesmsomeof the more backward parts of the central tracts of the 
country will appreciate the statement that, whether it be due to the physical 
conditions which limit the available residential sites or to the traditional habits 
of the people, at any rate, m India as m the “ congested ” districts of Western 
Ireland, the mere figures of area divided by population axe no mdex of the 
real aggregation of the population m any tract. The social and economic 
problems of population in India have been treated in an uiterestmg manner 
m a pampyet entitled “.The Population Problem in India ” by Mr. P, K. Wattal. 
Besides oringing out, by , means of statistics from the Census of 1911^ the 
rpisery and sacnfice of life entailed in the methods by which , population is 
sustained and developed in India, the author examines the question as to whether 
the productive capacity of the country can he improved so as to provide food for 
the mcreasing millions and concludes that, unless there is considerable reduction 
ii th^lbiith-iate, there is imminent danger of serious “ over-population.” _ .pther 
wrifjers'on social ahd' economic question in India such as Messrs. Muchexjee^and' 
somewhat similar views. ' * 

of over-popjfiation is however itaelf full of coiiy)le3aties. It e:^tBsseB an 
ebonofaiQ rhlatioa between the population of a certain area and the means of produtition in that 
;area'^Mchi8’^meaimigl6S^ without a clear defimtion of^eaoh related and of the a^^®- 

nivp >vn a. W a vi 4>‘v4rn4ri'rrf^ 



^|0<^%ohma^.3tanga.|romtfe'^atbeim in. the jungle. to the digging up of 

Populated and''exploited;hiay)be ' a 
It we tj^. to ^ elsptesa the idea of pre^ute of 
— ...A >ti5L;^Jaoed^ Vth diffioultios/ W a may Oonsider Ihe , relation 

^ their present intellectaal. 
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jSa<»i4 '^hmomna (|*age40) hy Trot A. L. Bowley, 
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l^HAPTER I — BISTEIBUTION AND 510 VEMENT OF rOPULATiON, ^ 

t 

loial Anti niAtorwl at<indaid ot living, on the one hand, and the avciAge piodiutivity oi Uio 
(31 <v«, acroi dmg to existing methods oi exploitation on the othei hand, and aav that il tins 
copulation continues to mcrease mimencally at its ple^ent late it cannot nnnntam its iii.iia'uul 
^t<andald of living imdei conditions as they exist at jueseiit In the vaiious loiius in Ailncli 
it occurs the situation as heio desciibed^'yi': , the ovei ta ting ol the existing in. iteiud lesoiiHi'a 
hv*the expansion of population, provides the chief htiniiilus to piogi(*ss It loni*.'. tlie 

population to enhance the food resources by iiici easing till' }>ioductivity of the ti.ict .nid to 

overcome the limitations of aiea by inpuovmg the lacilities ol toiuniiiiin-atiou 'I’ln eiit< i pi ise 
involved, lea cting on the mental and moial equi])inent of thi' people, widens tin* s( opi' nl then 
live'*aiid, by raising then .standaids, cieates a new eionoiiuc sti<‘s.s .uirl thus esta bhslies a 
continuity ol progj ess by a succes.siou oi leactions In the histoiieal lile ol a u.ihon oi a 
people the 11101 al benights of ovej-]iopul<itiou in tins seiisi' aic piohably woitli the t< nipoi.iiy 
iliHicultii's, and saciiHi os which icsiilt liom ihe iiievdalile delays <iiid impm leetioiis in the 
idjiistiiKmt ol icsoiiices to giowth Tin* Censim Siipm iidiendi'ni. ol Ihnni.t KSiiai hs m this 
respect — 


A country is obviou.sly oviMjiojuilated in .i statu* seiist* uheii, even li all ils lesouiec'S 
were lully and most advantagi'oiisly enifiloviul, it would he imahle to siippoi t its poiiuhition 
s, itiisf, letoi ily eithei with its own jnodue.th 01 with goods obt.i Hied in e\<di.iiig<* loi ils own 
products The woid safi'^fctc/only inaki's this defiiiil.ion .soniewh.it \iigue and (lependent iipmi 
a eonstantly eliaiigiiig sbiudaid ol e.oinJoit and I'lluii'iiey, and inou'ovei it is .ilw.ivs 
inpoHsible to say wlietlier a eoiintiy’s Hwnneosaie hilly and most adv.ui(..ig('()iisl\ employed 
Tlie woild’s avoiago rate ol wlH 5 «it prodiietum is h‘i bushels pei mie ,jih1 iu hlnghim! in 
h)21 the average was .‘l/> 3, hut Pmh’ssoi Billeii’s Yeoman ’’wlie.it 1ms \ U'hled ‘H> ** \m' the 

resources ol Knglihli agnciultui (* fuHv eiiiplojed ^ Then* is iniieh to be .s.iul about th.it befoie 
'.illing Kngland over]) 0 |)nlated in tlie sense nowionsideied That Pol.ind has im na,a*d liei 
\s heat and 1 ye e] 0 ]>s by 250 p(*r emit in tin* hist f.eu ye.irs suggests l.hut the hist woid on lood 
'piodnction lias ])ioi)aI)ly not been said yet in Ihnnia M.iltims, in Ins AWiy, is ununionh 
.supposed to have had the static < onoeption of ovei population deserihod almve, hut leally he 
understood the term in the Iviuetu! .sense .iiul rlesnihed .i country as oveipiipiilal-ed wjnti 
the rate of lucpease of tlie fiopulation e\eeeded tin* r.ite ol in<*rease ol the supph ol « .ihun*s in 
the triple Jotiu oh food, clotliiiig aiul sheltei This is a v<‘iv d)}Ter(*nt eoueeplioii mdeid 
a eoimtry might 1)0 ovcrpojmlated aeeoi (ling to either ot these delimtioiiH uilhout lu'ing 
fiverpopiilateil aeiiorduig to the othei. Under popiilahon iniglit hi* asenhed to a eoim(i) 
/)V its own f){‘ople, if they thought an in< iea.se «»l popuhitmn would enable them to lolloet 
luoro (‘apital or t,i,lve advant.ige of better organisatimi and no raise llieir ..l.iiiihud ol hie. 
It might .ilso bo ascrihed IU the in who h an iu<*r(*ase ol pojudaliou. Ihomdi il might 
either depress th(* standard of living or leave it um hanged, Mould fiee tin* umaliv Inun 
dread of Konimnihtary oi economic iiivastou It might .dso he asenbed to om loimtry 
l)y filio people of another, if the latter wiwe looking for an .uea of h^w ei unomie pier.ure 
to which they could emigrate. Mor<‘OM»r, as man do<‘s not. live a iammu lib* on tin* 
minimum of ecmiornm mipport, other and wider consideralions (*nter into the <iis(‘UHsion.” 


Til India Avliere tli« population m pmlojninantij' agueuliunil the iH'onornie 
aspect of density re.solves itself into the qiiest-jon of the ndntion indween 
tlie population and the productivity of the land. Attejupia were juude m 
the Consim of 1911 to correlate the ilistnbutjoii and growth of the population 
with the ouliivable and cultivated area nnd the out-turn of dilfermit khui.s ol crops. 
It seems (*lear that while the extent of the enltwM* area i« a factor in deteuuinmg 
the distribution and expansion of an agideultural population, tin* proportion of 
the cultivable area whicli is aotually vnUivaied^ on tiie other hand, is the* Hsult, 
not the eaiuHO, of tlio growth of the population. Correhitions lietween the jiopula 
lion and the area eultivuted, tliereforoj are ehietly of interest as a means of iue^i,*Httr« 
ing the enterprise of , the people, the productivity of the soil under their *?0ort^ and 
their standard ol living. They are not^* bo tong a« the whole euttivahh* area is not 
fully erdtivated, a clue to the of population or to iti» potential expnuHiou, 

fcxeept within very wide limits, corrclatiows between ponulation urul cultivable 
area are rendered nugatory by the vagueneaH of the t^rm cultivable Htm*\ 
land at any particular time cfaBaed as unculturable is' continually being opened 
out to cultivation by irrigation, as hi the Punjab and TJnitOd Frovincesi, or l»y the 
( Ottiing back of forest areas, as in the oentml tracts of the country and olsewTiere. 
Again the capacity of the land to support population depends* apart froip jtsextiuit, 
on its sfientiftp treatment and econouiie organiaatipn. ^ And agrlculturaLmotho^, 
choice of distribntion of hojclin^s, system of tenure dro hietbrs which haW 

varying Muen^e in diHerent locapies UM must be Studied in cpmteefciott with 
doc^l '<M5f»ditiona and probbiii**. . imy ekiat ai any ^degree of 

lor a anionnt of the unrest in the tnbal areas;, ^ , 
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GROWTH OR THE POPULATION. 
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^lie Noitli-Went Frontiei, where the crude density is a iidiculously low figure , and 
i)r Mann has shown m his discussion of the conditions of typical villages in the 
Bombay Deccan that pressure exists in tracts where the actual density is not much 
above the average, that it keeps part of the population at a very low standard of 
living and is only partially reheved by the flow of the population mto the indus- 
trial cities of the Presidency Studies of this sort he beyond the scope of a census 
report and it will only be possible here to notice a few typical tracts where the 
aggregation of population is exceptionally high and the local resources have been 
fairly exploited. r 

In the Bengal Report an attempt has been made to correlate the density of the 

Itflaiivf ciojB value per ijvare mile reduced to the Midmpore standard pOpulatlOU of eleVCU typiCal 

districts with the crop-values 
based on area, outtinn and 
price After reducing the 
relative crop-values per square 
mile to a standard accordmg 
to which the total for the 


Thompson gives the results 
m the marginal statement with 
the following comments — 

“ The calculatiou which has given the figures in the last column involves large assump- ‘ 
Tiions It may, however, be taken to indicate that the piessure of the present population on 
the soil is much greatei m Midnapore than in the other ten districts and that in this respect the 
districts follow Midnapore approximately in the following order — Dacca, Pandpur, Noakhah 
(mam land), Nadia, Bankuia (Sadar), Rajshahi, Tippera, Mymensmgh, Jesssore and Bakar- 
gan] Since 1872, though the population has increased moie qmoldy m Tippera and Mymen- 
smgh than in any other districts in Bengal, theie is still no indication that the pressure of the 
] )opulation on th e soil has approached its limit Bakarganj can bear an increase of oO per cent 
ivithout allowing for further extension of cultivation into the Sundaibans Jessore the same. 
Its population has gone down at each census since 1881, owing to the unhealthiness of its 
chmate, but m the figures of the present decade there is indication of improvement Jessore 
and Bakarganj are the only two districts in Bengal whose population did not increase less or 
decrease more in the decade 1911-21 than in the decade 1901-11 Nadia and Rajshahi have, 
like Jessore, been unhealthy districts for many years, and to this they owe the fact that the 
population has been kept down well below the hmit which the soil can bear In Midnapore, 
there can be little maigm and Dacca and Faridpur m Eastern Bengal must shortly reach the 
.same condition Noakhah, which has a considerable greater margin, has its islands to 
fall back on Its population has been crowded into a smaller space than before by the erosion 
of the sea-face, and it shows signs of rehevmg the pressure on the soil by taking more keenly 
to the cultivation of jute than formerly. 

The examination of the agricultural statistics for these eleven districts has shown how vary- 
ing capacity of the soil, under climatic condifeons varying from place to place, enables very 
different densities of population to find support m different parts of the Province, and how it 
IS possible for a population over 1,000 persons to the square mile in parts of Eastern Bengal to 
iTO on increasing rapidly, while a population less than half as dense m rural district in Western 
Bengal remains stationary or decreases With the progress of civihzation and the improve- 
ment of commumoations, the standard of living adjusts itself to variations from place to place 
m the oapaoity for production, whether in agncultnre or mdustry. The standard of living 
maintained in agnoultural populations in Europe seems to have been adjusted to a density not 
more than some 250 persons to the square mile The surplus population is drawn off into other 
industnal and oommercial enterprises and the standard of hving among agnoultunsts main- 
tained and even considerably improved In India, a stage of civilization has not yet been 
reached at which such entexpnso dcaws off even a small portion of the labour not absolutely 
required for agricultural purposes A stage has been reached in which the land available for 
cultivation is not sufficient to give full employment to a great multitude who see no occupation 
but agriculture to which they can turn their hands. The next stage threatens to be a long tone 
before it is reached, and the time must necessarily be the longer on account of the fact that so 
large a proportion of those engaged in agriculture own substantial rights in the httle plots they 
cultivate, and will not readily give them up when the time comes to leave agriculture for another 
occupation. In Europe, the maintenance of the standard of hving places a limit on the in- 
crease in the numbers who continue to support themselves by agncultnre, but in India, this 
is not the case. An explanation of the fact that Eastern Bengal distncts are able to support 


Miduapur district is 500 and 
making allowances for other 
local sources of wealth, Mr 


- 

Dpnsitv of 
population 
supportable 
on mdnapui 
standard 

Total relative 
crop-value per 
'.qii ire mile 
leduced to 
the Ifidni 
pur (standard 

Den<iitT of 
existing 
population 

Percentage 
of support- 
able increa(,G 
at nidnapur 
stand It d 

liiHikuid (Sddar DivlBion) 

476 

450 

361 

33 

Mjdnapore 

’•>28 

'lOO 

528 

0 

N.kdu 

605 

638 

3J5 

3() 

lUishdlii 

826 

782 

500 

43 

Jtssoie 

889 

h43 

31)2 

30 

liarldpnr 

1,198 

1,1J4 

049 

26 

MymensjnRh 

1,143 

1,082 

776 

47 

Ddccft 

1,331 

1,270 

1,145 

13 

Tipppra 

l,'il2 

1,431 

1,027 

47 

}4oakhali (main land) 

1,335 

1453 

1 262 

28 

ntkarRanJ 

1,142 

1,081 

732 

a2 
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CHAPTER I — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OR POPULATION , 

I 

tlieii agiicuituial population at a higliei standaid of living than in AVestein Bengal, is somotiinca 
souglit in tlic liighei piojioition of aboiigines in tlie jiopiilatioii of VVestoin Bengal, abongines 
wliobo backwaid civilization demands only a low standaid of living This cxjilaiution liow- 
evei, does not go ncaiei to the loot of the mattei than the explanation of the low standard of 
livmg in India comjiaied with that in Eiiiope in the backwaidness of Indian civilization The 
tine e\'2ilanation of the possibility of a highei standaid of living among cultiv.itois in E.isi.cin 
than in Western Bengal distiicts is to be loiind in such an an.dysjs of aguciiltin.d stitistics 
which has jiist been given foi eleven distiicts ’’ 

*An inteicstiiig point which the figiiies bung out is the fact that though thoio 
IS a close coi relation between density and the developincni of lesuiiuos idierc 
IS no 1 elation between the pi essnre ol population and the crude density \Vc 
shall see in a latei tdiaptei lioiv the population ol the Myniensingh aaul l)ae(a, 
distiicts IS hciiig diaivn ofl noithwaids to the waste aie.is in the Ass.un 
valle>^ 

Anothoi aiea of vciy high ruial density, icaolnng in paits to 1,000 oi even 
1,200 poisons to the sqiuiie mile, is found in the coastal tiaof.s of tlu' soiifJi ol hulin 
including tlic States of Ooelim and Travancoro Heie, in .iddiiaon f-o tlie favour- 
able climatic (’ondit ions, the steady sulmtitulion ol nion*. vaf liable < ic)[)s sucii as 
cocoanut, lubber and tea for rice has enabled a veiy closely aggi(‘gai,e() pojndti- 
tion to inamtam a coniparatively high stand. ml ol living, ll’lie Oeiisus SiquM'iii- 
tendent of ^Ihavancoro wiitcs — 


“ Not only has tbc ])opiiIation of tlio SUto been uuionsuig by lapid stiidcs dining Ibo I.iht 
thicc censuses but its standard of living Jus also been rising Thai the niuO'iial 
.prosperity of the people IS on the advance will be Been fioui the fact that l.lu'y havi' been 
able to inipoit lice m this decade cvceedmg by 20 per cent tin' aveiage aiimial qii.iTitity 
nnjKiited m the piiwinus dec. idcc at a costmiuh lugJiei Ibaiitluil olibiuii iig in J Of I, and flint 
tliey have been alilc to mate lemaikubleadv.mees on tlieeiiltivntionof tlie eJuel uubiHtiud eiujis 
ol the country, namely, cocoanut iiibbci, })e]jper and tea f.o tbe exftuitol dlbdlO, .01,10!), 
d 8, 7(>2 and 02,(150 acu’c'i. lespectivcdy The t-ipioca luised m tlie eounhy iiuH been .suflleunt 
foi ev|ioit .idei Jiieeliiig local 1 eqiiii eiueiit.s O’hcmidusl.iy of fisli bas also cousideiaMy 
acbaiued Altei supjdyiug the me leased loeal iiecnls, l-lie .aver.ige f|uantity evpoited has 
risen fi om 100,175 cavts pei annum ni tlie bast deeade to J02,57l in tin' de.eadcundoi 
review, 7 e , by over pel cent The exjunt o! cm ouiiut .ind iIn pioduets, (*opin and oil 
has mo I eased, by about 15 pc j cent Riuularlv tlio avei age annual ex poit of pc'ppei and but 

Avhicli w.is 2f),r)28 candicH and 12,005,807 Jbs. 
in the last decade has jisen now to 00,080 and 
18,514,05.0, e. r , by 47 nnei 51 per cent respective*' 
iy The export of rubber during the deoade hftiri 
been on an average 2,302,149 Ibif. per year.” 

In tbe Ganges Valley the eastern districts 
of tlic United Provinc.c8 and tbe nojgbboiir- 
ing districts of North Bihar have areas 
of spoomlly high density. TTie marginal 
Htatement gives the density of the districts 
of tbe Eastern Sub-nimalayji, and Imlo- 
(langetic divisions and of the North Bihar. 
Mr. Edye shows by figures of culfivahle 
and cultivated area that in all these Eastern 
Gangotio districts of the United Provinces^ 
there is still room for expansion of agrioul- 
tare, and he argues |rom the ^ homedoving 
and unenterprising character of the people 
that until the limit of cultivating capacity 
is realised the population will continue to 
expand. He writes ; — 


Distnotancl NiituuU 
Dlvttuwi. 


Mtmti cfeiiHity por sq 
nvilM in UaU ’(iJuimily 
of rural portmii tmly 
givimiftbmokPtH). 


(Jfnlcd PrdunnccH. 


Sul) tluiialuvu. 

Ooj iiUlipnt 
MiUlta 
(tmdti 
Dalirtitfli 


Indfi Outiffolati J’linn (Sabt) 
[If'imropt 
.itnuqitii 

iltiliia . . 

A/iutu'urJt . , 


7fl 
Biilt 
715 
^{la 
«7U 
<Uil 

Btftttr (tvd Orhuu 


00.5 

7in 

0K7 

r»iJ4 

403 


Nm-tliBiliar . 

Ohiuupiwau 
i. MtizHfTmqiur' 

^ ' Ujiiihlbtiugft I 

Piirftcw , 


m 
m 
omi 
. DOT 
H79 
4Sl 
40fi 


(« 00 ) 


(imO) 

(704) 

(711) 


< * ^ In support, of niy argument I may mtmdon the eoise of Gorakhpur, a district wth whioli 
I: happen hayo a, closer porsonaf acqiuimtance. This distnot has inereasotl in doumty from 
f0itto723. TtopnsmtSbf slxtahsils. The hoadquartorstahsilhos the highest density, followed 
closely Mata.- ;Tho I9fii,lira|gaa}^tahsil with. muoh jungle and undeveloped faady has for 
Ao hoadquartoni^hsil Iks uowdnor^sod th density by by 

wtkptpf d'fch any pther tahsifaj^ and Mahstraigduf l^ono. Mahakjgaa} k repnt^ " 
ih ^qlt unlioflrhhy tahkMh thd distirkti Bumklkhand, (Central , 

hi Whkf^vl am also ^hprojs the Icwu^t «oinp4itip%|^'>^ 

ai4i^iso<^nmoidy 8aidth^4i^,exfcr»-ahle bodied 
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an extra mne acies of cultivation * But tlie coimtiy is extiemely unhealthy and the climate 
severe and an uniesponsive soil and a very low wateilevel involve a degree of exposure and 
exertion which the physique of the people is unable to sustain It is of course obvious 
that a point must sooner 01 latei be leached at which the nieaub of support derivable fiom 
agricultuic cannot be expanded further and if meanwhile otbei means of support have not 
been developed, density will then be determined by agricultuial conditions The contention 
heio advanced is that that point is not yet in sight The above arguments are valid also foi 
the mountainous andlully portions of the Province (Himalaya West and East Satpuias), 
but their apphcation is somewhat dihcient Wheie the countiy it. cultivable at all, inhere 
is no evidence that the limit of agiicnltuial development has been reached so as to 
mtoi fere with a further mci ease of population and density But for large tracts of the 
country the limit has manifestly been reached since the beginning of histoiical tune The 
Himalayan snovs could never have supported an agricultural pojjulation for these tracts 
of coin so density is deteimined by agricultural possibibties ” 

At the same time, as we shall see later, a constant dram of labour flows out of 
these districts mto Bengal, the remittances of the emigrants largely increasing 
the resources of the tract, so that, in spite of the heavy receipts m the densely 
populated district of A^amgarh, the distiict has a deficit treasury owing to the 
enormously heavy payments made from it to meet postal remittances from 
outside. 

Of the districts of North Bihar, Mr Tallents writes * — 

“ The density of population in this district (Saran) is 872 to the square mile, the population 
IS almost entirely agrioultnral and it needs no argument to show that unless some radical and 
hitherto undreamt of change is introduced into the system of agriculture the soil cannot bear, 
a greatei pressure of population than it is doing at present The re visional settlement has 
shown that the cultivated area has increased and that the scarcity of pasturage for the cattle 
has become a menace It seems improbable that any further substantial increase wiU occur in 
the population of this district In Champaran the case is different The standard of cultiva- 
tion 18 not so high as it is in Saran and in many parts cultivators are in possession of more land 
than they can cultivate In the last twenty-five years there has actually been a reduction in 
the cultivated area This means that there is still room for expansion and intensification of 
agriculture in several of the thanas Bents are low, being on the average less than half what 
they are in Saran, and there is reason to suppose that immigrants ivull s-^ be attracted to the 
distnot, especially to the northern and western parts of the Bettiah suh-division, where the 
development would be rapid but for the prevalence of malaria In these respects Purnea re- 
sembles Champaran Both districts run up towards the foothills of the Himalayas and parts 
of them are extremely malanoiis Bents in Purnea are even lower than they are in Champa- 
ran and the density of population is less There is ample room for the expansion of cultivation 
partioulaily now that the Kosi has swung right across into Bhagalpur distnct and there is httle 
doubt that tho population would increase rapidly but for the scourge of malana On this 
occasion there has been a sharp decrease of population in the Eashanganj sub-daviBioii owing 
to the ravages of malana and a temporary slump m the ]nte trade, but this has been more than 
made good by the increase of population in Arana, and m the areas reclaimed fiom the Kosi 
m tho Sadar sub-division In Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga there has been a heavy decrease of 
population in the south while in the north, where the density of population is already greater 
it has been more nearly stationary The gradual northward movement of the population is 
still marked and is apparently continuing The underlying reasons for this movement seem to 
be that the south of these districts is less healthy and that on the whole rents are lower in the 
north while the cultivation of nee which predommates in the north is more remunerative and 
capable of supporting a denser population Here as in Saran, it is impossible to expect a 
considerable expansion of cultivation or of population A tenth part only of these distncts 
IS uncultivated but cultivable and nearly half of this is devoted to mango groves which axe 
valuable for food, timber and fuel, the remainder barely suffices for the pasturage of cattle 
The density of population in Muzaffarpur is 907 persons to the square mole and m Darbhanga 
870, The population is predominantly agncuituial and is hkely to remain so, for there is no 
mineral wealth to attract any industry unconnected with agnculture In these oircumstanoes 
it is impossible to suppose that an increase of population is either hkely or desirable ” 

In the Punjab the economic probloin of population in each district has been 
exhaustively esammed by Mr. Middleton in Chapter I of his Beport. He finds 
evidences of pressure in tracts whioh vary considerably m character, e-gr,, 
Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Simla, Gurgaon, Ambala and Gujrat ; but the economic 
eitu^ion in this part of the country is at present solved by the progressive 


•Along tho skirts of the Vlndhyas there aro cUsnsed rocOt hewn sugar presses in ahnost ovory village, though 
not field ofme w to be seen. The people explain that there are not now enough men for tho lahonotw eultivai.iou 

javolved. 
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extension oL canal Jinijntioii The additional laud biOLii»hl uiidei (lovciii 
iiient canal niigation dmmi> tins decade amounts to 2 500 sqiiaic miles <a 
an inciease ot 22 pei cent The mean denf^itv ol aginultuial ])opiilation is no- 
wlieie so Initih in the Punjab asm the Eastern plains ol the Clanues Tlieie has heiM' 
a steady flowot colonists tiom congested aieastotlie canal tiacts, aiuountino to 
about 1 ()0,0<)0 poisons 111 the flecade and the le aie still schemes in hiind uivTilvuic, 
luithei Liioe extensions ol nutation In his hook The "Wealth and Wcllaie 
ol the Piui]ab,’ Mi Calveit is able to sllo^^ that in spite ol the cnoinioiis mai^iii 
vvliH h still exists foi the development ol ai*ii( ultiual wcaltli in tins niainh ai^i ii ui- 
t 111 al pi ovince, the aveiaoe Punjab peasant alioadv lives at a slandaid ol lib* 
v^ Inch IS dibtmutly above that ol a laige ])oition ol the pcasantiy in southei n and 
eastern bhiicne 

TJienumbei oJ the pojmlatiou which c.ui be suppoitedby the lesouuesol 
any tiai t m any coiuitiy must bo vitallv aii'ected by the standard oi living of that 
populat.ioii On the one hand the iiKio.ise in the demand on the liixiiiies (as 
opposed to the bate necessities ) ot lile must, like an me tease in numbers, stuuidate 
them to develop iurther the lesoiiices ol thou eiiMionmcnt On the other hand 
the reduction oi the lesouices of the en\ iionmcnt by the law of diinimslung returns 
must either put a limit to the iiumbei oi the population oi cause a rotrai Lion m the 
standaid of living The statistical ineasiiie oi the standaid ol li\ ing of tlie Jndiati 
popul.iiioii dcTna,nds enquiries ol an exact .ind difficult natiiie , and thougli it. was at 
one time thought that such an investigation (oiilcl be imclcitakeii along with the 
r census opciations, it was eventually decided tliat the practnal difficulties were 
too great Irkimc information, has, however, been collected by ('crtam Superin- 
tendents and 111 the Reports of Assam and Bombay will he iound the results of 
enqumes into family biulgois m dilferent types ol ])opiiIation, wliiili aio valuable 
additions to tlie conlribntions winch aie Ixmig made ])v the many expeit 
students * ol tins veiy diffiimlt and iiiteiesting study Tlio .sulijoct. is oiu* wdiiidi is 
f,tr beyond f.lic scopi' ol a (-eiisus lepoia evmi il it \\ei(‘ ])o,ssi()le, on tli(‘ iiiatmial 
yet iuailahle, to di.iw conclusions wliii h arc not daiigeioiisly iiium tain and lian- 
sient In a laigc jioiiion of tlic population tli(‘nianniM of li\ing lias Iit1l(‘ ndation 
to t lu‘ e( oiioinic cap,u ity Ol rissouices ai ( iia! oi potinit lai ol IhebnniK oi iiidu iduiil 
It is determined by tividitioii aiul Iniuied b\ igiioranci* It isiiol unusual loi a lamilv 
to live 111 comparative squaloi and yel spmul huge siimson a maiiiagt* fe.stnal oi a 
law-suit A laige }>art ol the iaboui tiouMes in (lie <onntry' is diK* to the (ait that 
the labourer will only work snllicienth to maintain limiself and Ins laimlv at the 
lowest siandaid, and the slaekiiess of agncultuie in inanv pails ol llii* lountiv is the 
ri'sult of low rents wliuh enabh* the luiltivatoi, with a nniumum ol elTort. lo 
produci* suni<‘ient to support Ins family at a slamlard uhich he is too backwahl 
and mu'uterpnsmg to atlempt to iiiijirovc. 

Btill Ies.s is it. triu*, as is so ollmi asseilial in Sauitaiy Repoiis und elsewheie, 
that thetmnporaiy variations In tli(‘“ (*conomu ” <•i^(nlms(.anees ol the pisqile form 
the principal lad.or in determining tin* \aiMtionsof lln* Imth or death rale, though 
’wlieie, as in <‘ases ol lainuu* or great scaieit)* the avaiiidile siipplv ol jood tali'* 
belov\ tlie miniiiumi subsislence limit, the * econornier' factor becomes uei*essaiily 
cloniinant. In India, as in eviny other eounliT, the most prolilic jiurt-um of the 
piipulatioii is at the lowest si mt um oilife, ami modem theories inditu* to the 
view that ii maximum feitility is assin'inted with a Hiinp!u‘ii,\ of life wdiieli im 
eludes, or at any rate appears usually to he atlendeii by a minimum subsislenee 
diet , and that fertility ifeelinesus Hfiduvomes ni<m‘ coiu^te, num* luxurious aud 
more individiinliwHl and the nervous strain inc*n*aMi»s. Tins enononde Hiiuplieity of 
living iu tho larger jioHiou <d the ijupulation, along with the custom of uni 
versttl marrlagiMvhh’h si'emsto la* inuepeiwlent of economic oonsiderationN and 
of uncontrolled ouirital relations has given India a high average* hirfch-mte. 
Diueast's due to climaU* and physical conditions, combined with the uon-hygieme 


♦ t,g, Mr. Ill tienuttl, lU, M»mu m th** iJumtiry Ointtu, Or, SOlur tn H«Hth UmIjh, Oio 

Ml tti*» MtdUKtilni ftrrM* t>f Oil* Ktuimmu KicirtM"* af tbe FuujwJi iiiwi miIhx 

t wont frummitf m UM*)t hrii* mi ilic* W'Ijk* in wfekli K m* umxrl.r wUli »«» Im 

IQinttiwiit **4 vxitaritl rewpatwii <4 In mik, tti itx wmIpi r,;;,, sb lu ull thr fondautHt, uiid rurr um 

lt«iitNSi nfi. wiriul, tritUlttuna! and molmnt. it Omiu^huiatrttt'Art.c tdpidttul »uU ttin 
imi&d hy th* it#«iUwl uf UvImk,” 
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customs and traditions of tlie people and tlieir complete ignorance of and indiff- 
erence towards all the circumstances from the cradle to the grave which make for 
health and reduce the power of resistance to disease, keep up the level of the death- 
rate These are the constants which regulate the standard and which can change 
only slowly with the progress of education and social culture and with the improve- 
ment of the environment Of the fluctiiatmg influences which deteimme the 
periodic divergences from the average the most important is undoubtedly the cb 
matic variable It is exceedingly difecult to obtam material sufficiently accurate 
to admit of defimte statistical coiTelations, e g rainfall or prices, or outturn of crops 
with birth-rates and death-rates Correlations between the birth-i ate and iirices m 
Bombay made by Mr Sedgwick on the data of twenty years were inconclusive and 
such as I have been able to attempt have not been of any help owing to the 
mtrusion of extraneous factors It has recently been put forwaicl bv the 
Health Officer ot Bengal that low prices accompany a high death-rate, and not as 
formerly thought a low death-rate, and the reason w^as ascribed to tlie economic loss 
to the cultivator As a matter of fact the economic effect of prices, as Dr Mann 
has shown m his studies, differs in different classes of the agricultural commumty 
It is well known, however, that it is the dry years whrch are on the whole the 
I healthiest, though they are not usually the years of economic prosperity and anv 
connection between outturn, prices, and death-rates is probably due to a third 
common factor of this sort On the one hand there is always m a rural agncul- 
toal population, even among those near the subsistence Imrit, a considerable 
/margm of resource which enables them to resist m a remarkable way temporary 
economic strmgency On the other hand there appears to be an intimate 
connection between the quantity and distribution of the ramfall and the mtensity 
of the infection of such diseases as malaria, relapsing fever, dysentery and so 
forth, which are chiefly responsible for the mortahty 

The annual fluctuations of the birth and death-rate are, theiefore probably 
much more dependent on the mtensity of the onslaught of the prmcipal diseases, 
due to conditions of chmate and environment, than on any supposed variation m 
the resisting power to them of the people owing to economic circumstances^ 
In a graph showing the death-rates of the people over a long penod of years the 
trend of a mean hne drawn through the fluctuations would give the cultural and 
material progress of the population and its surroundings, while the annual fluc- 
tuations from the mean would usually show the result of temporary chmatic and 
environmental changes and only occasionally economic catastrophes A good deal of 
vague thought has arisen from this confusion of the waves with the tide The pro- 
gress of this tide has probably altered but httle m the last 50 years The undoubted 
development of matenal resources has not, m the ordinary rural commumby, been 
accompanied by a cultural advance such as would affect the population qnantitively. 
The old customs and attitudes towards vital conditions remam unchanged and 
until they change m the direction either of greater economy or greater care of 
infant hfe the trend of the death-rate wiU not much alter except in so far as 
scientific ^orts can improve the surrounding conditions and fend off the 
onslaughts of the more vmulent epidemic diseases. Of the relation between the 
standard of living of the population of Hoithem India and its capacity for further 
expansion Mr, Bdye writes 

Beasons have also been given for the behef tkat tke limit of pressure of population on means 
of subsistence has not yet been reached anywhere in the provmce WiU the people therefore go 
on multiplymg mdefimtely, and wiU nature continue to interfere every few years with a cala- 
mity to check the pace ^ This, I thmk, is a reasonable expectation A belief is generally held 
that a nse in the standard of hving operates as a natural check on increase. This may be true 
of other countries, but here it is to put the cart before the horse The Hjudustani peasant has, 
as wiU be agreed by aU observers, a wonderful faculty for cutting his coat according to his 
cloth He will give himself all the necessaries and luxuries available to him if he can afford 
them . if the pressure on means of subsistence mcreases, he will cheerfully dispense not only 
with luxuries but also with what others might call necessaries These characteristics are 
apparent in times of famine and they are very noticeable even m children Where an English 
child needs half the contents of a toyehop to amuse him, an Indian child is content to play in the 
mud If toys come his way no one could appreciate them more , if he loses them again he is 
quite happy without them 

The population of India at the death of Akhar is roughly estimated by Mr. Moreland to have 
been about 100 millions, of wboh the share of what is now the United Provmces would not exceed. 

i: 
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CHAPTER 


I — distribution and movement^ of population. 


R( coramon people of Nortliein India were then undoubtedly aliuost n.i.ked 

^ ^ i-CTs weie unknown to them, , shoes weie seldom worn and little Iiiinitiiie w<is used w vc* .i 
ew earthen vessels ^ The population is now 46 millions, and the people have hini); lu'en moie 
01 ess substantially clothed and shod, thereaie few who do not possess blankets, a lu I hi <iss pots 
abb in almost universal use The amusement which the peasantiy gets out of att('iulaiic( at the 

aw courts and lailway travelling— these two diversions aieto the Indian what the pictiiH' 
pa ace is to the English proletariat — is entiiely new since Akbar’s day 

In lecent times the standaid of living has not iisen in such an obvious way, but, I'vi'U diii' 
ingf« he last fifteen yeais there has been observable an mcieasing addiction to the use of small 
oom oits and conveniences, such as tea, cigaiettes, matches, lauteins, buttoiih, p(K ket knives 

00 mg glasses, —even giamophones , and of countless similai tullos Jt seems iiuipiestioiMbli* 

a up to the piesent time the numbeis of the people and bho standai d of living ha\ (> bm u i i,o iig 
^ before it is assumed that the piovmce, oi any part ol it, is ,so (congested tJm? 

f urthci mciease of population is unpossihle, it must be remembeieil that tli< s.iitu‘ aMuimptmn 
was made Oi implied by the tiavellei Fitch at the end of the sixteentli, and by Sletmau at the 
Dcpnaing of the nineteenth centuiy If a stage is loachod - and when all ii,is bcmi siiid il, ma\ 
no )c ai distant, for the density of some of the eastern disbi lets is imparallelcd in .uiv ini.il 

1 .lets outside China— when both the population md the stiuul.iid of living {annol, In imiiu 
tamed it is quite possible that the lattei and not the foimm will coni i act But pi i Imps bi tluit 
time mdustiy will have become a factoi for gcneial siqiport At pi cseut it is negligible sm li 

fi + Ji ^00 concentiated— in fiawiijmie and .i few olJmi towns to 

atlect the [novmce as a whole, for laboimxs immobile and shows no signs ol aiapmtrig mobility 


') to 270 M, M r X ‘ WorDluiurn In.liii al |,l,c I), ,v||, nf n,t; 

ut aomoSL over I? Moidand estimates the population ofNoithoiu l.iil.a ImUve,.,, MulOu, t.ini M.„ e|.M 
netoZt XaTuLi laUnfaiioi, foi this tout (pojiulaUoT. euHnale.l aoovi la),!!, 

dotus siicTJst ti at thf alS liaflisnsod ThiuS'cit v! MMhmv mul tlie no. U of lleo. 

»uav bo Khn i »« t'vuloiieo al all, lie, a»«o the nuKiioui, , 

mayboiuiythuiguptoOfipeiooiit of the kno^n allegation. An aiguable i o oihoWit fo, llu ISl h! 

KJiiary Force, for inatunco would be alleged thooaaudH » atlunl iinniliulH mn to tnal biinilml 
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1 AnLvnsSQ.Ani.3IiiLsi^ ' Terence. 

Province, State or Agenoj 

1921 

Increase -f, 
1911 1 Deorease — 

1 


1 

2 

INDIA. 

1,8€5 339 

Provinces. 


Ajmer-Merwaia 

2,711 

Andamans and Nicobars 

3,143 

Assam 


Baluchistan {Dislncta aid Adni%m6tered Tmttonea) 

5i 228 

Bengal 

76,843 

Bibar and Onsso 

83161 

Bombay 

123,621 

Buima 

233 707 

Central Provinces and Berar 

99,876 

Coorg 

l'582 

Madras 

142,260 

North-Wo&t Frontier Province {Ihsincta and Admimatered Territories) 

Punjab and Delhi 

13 419 
100,439 

United Provinces 

106,295 

States and Agencies 

711,038 

Assam State (Manipur) 

8,456 

Baluchistan States 

80,410 

Barnda State , 

8^127 

Bengal States 

5,434 

Bihar and Onssa States 

28,048 

Bombay States 

63,453 

Central India {Agency) and Gwalior State 

77,888 

Central Provinces States , 

3L176 

Hyderabad State ^ 

82'698 

Kashmir State 

84,258 

Madras States 

10,696 

Mysore State . 

29,476 

North-West Frontier Province {Agencm and Tribal Areas) . 

25,500 

Punjab States 

i7,059 

Rajputana {Agency) 

128,987 

Si^im State 

2,818 

United Provinces States . 

5,949 



Note —The difference m areas is due to the use of reyised survey %ureB and to oorreetions for fluvial action , in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Punjab and the United Provinces it is also due to mter-provincial transfers 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

The Population of ladia at six emsnses. ' - > 


BritlBb 

Erovliioesi 





2 8 

I 

1821 818,912,480 247,003,293 71,039,187 

I 

1911 316,160,890 243,988,178 71,228,218 

1901 294,861,060 231,259,003 03,101,958 

1881 287,314.671 220,870,888 66,436,283 

1881 263,890,330 | 198,646,380 66,360,950 

1872 206,162,860 , 184,868,172 21,304,188 

1921 163,998,564 126,872,116 37,123,«8 

1911 161,838,036 ^ 124,707,916 36,681,020 

1901 140,961,824 , 117,482,886 32,468,988 

1881 140,769,620 112,394,661 34,875,078 

1881 129,949,290 101,105,117 28,784,178 

1372 106,066,646 06,183,016 10,918.980 

1921 164,946,926 120,181,177 84,815,749 

1911 168,817,461 119,286.268 34,692,198 

1901 144,409,282 113,776,262 80,632,970 

1891 140,646, 04R ' 108,484,887 82,000,206 

1881 128,047,040 97,880,268 20,666,777 

1872 100,100,816 I 89,721,667 10,886,258 


The alioTe figures are isolusl've of the population of areas newly enumerated 
at successfre censuses as follows j— 

' 1881 3.3,189,081 14,628 33424,463 

1801 » 6,713,902* 3,112,004 , 2,600,908 

Total Population of neV'l 1901 2,672,077t 1,684,377 1,017,700 

areas in— 

1911 1,793,866 94,496 1,698,870 


Hole Population of new.{ 1901 
areas li— 

1911 


1881 17,492,840 12,640 17,479,700 


2,872,618 I 
1,862,661 
946,846 
48,781 


1,607,048 

837,440 

47,681 

43,781 


1,866,470 

625,211 

897,766 


Female Population of new-f 1901 
areas to— 1 

1911 


1381 16,640,741 

1891 2,793,074 

1901 1,283,297 

1911 848,010 

1921 42,852 ' 


1,988 16,644,760 

1,606,051 1,187,123 


KOIE.— The new areas at each census have been detailed to the title paae to Imperial Table TT 
* Sex details of 46,816 pesons an not avsilahle. f Bex detaiw of 2^129 peiaoni are cot uvcilalilo 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH. ^ 


PoiHiliition (listi'ibiit<^(l by Proviiieps iind viiiiutHni p<^r cent, in the |M>]>nlatioji and mean 

density per sqiiai'e mile. 
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SUBSmiARY TABLE IV. 


Variation in natural popuiation 1911-19^1. 



POrCTiTlOV IV 1921 

POPrIiTION IH 1911 

VarUtion 
jjci cent 
(1911 1921) 
In Natural 
Popularlon, 
Increase (ti 
D ecrease (— ) 

Pro^ince, 'itatP or Agent y 

Actual 

population 

Immigiant. 

Bmituaut-, 

Xctunl 

liopnlation 

Actual 

population 

Immigrauta 

Emigrant!! 

Natural 
population , 

1 

2 

3 

4 

J 

6 

7 

b 

9 

10 

msiA 

318,885,980 

603,526 

1,050,961 

319,333,406 

316,110.281 

626422 

1,023,605 

315,608.614 

- 12 

tjuier Jlciwara 

495.271 

100,800 

42,420 

427,801 

501,359 

96,578 

f>4,110 

438,927 

— 12 5 

AInlftInttn‘^ and Micobars 

27,086 

15,120 

316 

12,2B2 

26, 491 

14,402 

970 

13,027 

— 5 7 

A'l'anj 

7.990.246 

1,290.157 

75,978 

6,776,067 

7,050,857 

883,068 

74,294 

0,232,083 

+ 84 

Balucbistan 

790 625 

78,387 

60,421 

781,659 

634,703 

53,500 

76,273 

8d2,476 

- 83 

Pcngol 

47,502,462 

1,929,640 

697,047 

46,539,869 

46,803,642 

1,970,778 

384,757 

44,919,621 

+ 32 

EBiar and OrisBa 

87,961.858 

422,244 

1,955,018 

39,494,662 

38,435,208 

449,712 

1,616,806 

39,902,387 

— 1-0 

Bombay 

26,701,148 

1,081,649 

502,009 

26,211.508 

27.038,152 

095,844 

622,831 

26,665,130 

— 17 

Burma 

13,312,192 

706,725 

20,293 

12,325,762 

12,116,217 

590,065 

14,166 

11,538,418 

+ 86 

C P and Berar 

18,979,660 

609,504 

407,294 

15,777,430 

16,083,810 

749,986 

316,233 

15,598,338 

+ 11 

Coorg 

168,888 

38,027 

2,852 

138,738 

174,076 

45,535 

3,862 

133,303 

— C4 

iladraa . • 

42,794,165 

209,863 

1,766,162 

44,840,753 

41,870,160 

238,877 

1,518,179 

43,134,462 

^ 27 

TH-yf 1 Province . 

3,076,478 

157.662 

84,495 

6,003,400 

8,819,027 

135,345 

67,878 

8,751,060 

+ 833 

Delhi 

488,188 

135,770 

69,850 

871,768 

124,187,730 

680,219 

517,485 

24,045,016 

+ 66 

Punjab , 

25,101,060 

027,137 

349,429 

26,028,852 

j 





Dnitod Piovlncoa 

46,510,668 

480,414 

1,402,641 

47,432,795 

48,014,080 

660,085 

1,429,310 

48,783,806 

- 27 

Baroda State 

2,126,522 

232,494 

221,802 

2,115,630 

2,032,708 

222,937 

235,528 

2,045,369 

+ 34 

(Jvfallor State • 

,8,186,075 

290,340 

289,029 

8,184,764 

> 0,856,980 

474,256 

636,133 

0,418,858 

— 31 

Central India (Agency) 

5,097,023 

548,004 

480,643 

3,036,572 






Cochin Sute 

970,080 

39,759 

28,888 

967,639 

918,110 

47,266 

23,268 

804,113 

+ 62 

Hydetahad State . 

12,471,770 

202,781 

368,731 

12,632,740 

18,374,676 

260,718 

306,388 

18,420,351 

— 58 

EUahmtr State 

3,820,518 

6S,420 

84,201 

3,341,880 

6,158,126 

76,773 

81,968 

5,163.321 

+ 68 

1 Uyect e State 

6,978,802 

314,531 

102,104 

5,766,485 

5,806,198 

312,908 

139,607 

5,632,802 

+ 2 8 

Bajpntana (Agency) 

0,844,884 

243,002 

868,117 

10,469,499 

10,630,482 

303,553 

856,947 

11,082.826 

— 56 

aikhim State . 

S1,7S1 

22,078 

4,138 

62,876 

87,920 

20,886 

3,445 

61,580 

+ M 

’ftavnnoote State * • 

4,006,062 

78,691 

30,250 

8,968,721 

3,426,976 

61,186 

33,143 

3,400,963 

+ 165 
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OJIAPTEE. I.— DISTEIBUTIOF AND MOVEMENT OF TOPULATTON. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. ‘ 


RftI>orted Mrtli-rate per mille daring the deead<‘ in the main Provinees. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Kepnrted d(^aili*riiW |)er mille during the deeude in the iiuiin Prnviuees. 
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Oomparison between census figures and vital statistics. 
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Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of each sex in the main Provinces. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Jx! 


Comparison ol area and population of Districts in the main Provinces. 
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Persons per house ami houses |M-r scpiare mile. 
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CHAPTER II. 


IJrbaii aiKl Rural Population. 




Urban Areas. 


40 This chapter deals with the distribution of the population in urban and rural introductory 
areas, distinguishing the categones of those who live in cities, towns and villages 
It is necessary to remember that we are dealing, subject to ceitam small exceptions, 
with the population as it was distributed and enumerated on the census mght. 

Thus, besides those who were for various reasons located at the time m places other 
than their normal place of domicile, there was a floating population of travellers by 
rail, road and water, persons temporarily lesiding in camps or in the jungle and so 
forth, for whom special arrangements had to be made This floating population 
amounts to 690,665 persons, forming the insigniflcant fraction of about one person in » 
every 500 of the total population of India and m no mdividual provmce oi state ex- 
ceeding the proportion of 18 per miUe So far as the general population is con- 
cerned a comparison between the place of bnth and the place of enumeration gives 
some indication, at any rate in the district unit, of the extent to which the de facto ” 
and the de jure ” populations comcide, and it will be seen m para. 62 below that 90 
per cent of the total population of India were enumeiated m then district of birth. 

It is obvious that this proportion cannot be applied to the case of towns, both because 
the umt taken is smaller and because a town, with its large variety of mterests 
and occupations, is usually rather a dynamic than a static unit, which contmually 
attracts or throws off population according to the circumstances of its develop- 
ment at the tune being, while that population itself is of a more fluid and mobile 
type than is usually found in rural areas Thus a comparison of the enumerated 
population with the population returned by bui}hplace would be of httle help m 
attemptmg to obtain statistics of the normal or lesident population of any city or 
town At the same tune the returns of budhplace are interestmg in the case of 
the cities and larger industrial towns as mdicating, not necessarily the number 
of enumerated persons who were or were not permanent residents in the town, but 
the chief directions from which the concentration mto the urban centre has taken 
place. Such statistics have been tabulated for all the urban umts treated as cities. 


41. A town was defined as in 1911 and 1901 m the foUowmg terms 


RcfiniUou ot toiru. 


Town moludes— 

(1) Every municipality. 

(2) All Civil lines not moluded within municipal limits. 

(3) Every Cantonment. 

(4) Every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not 1^ than 5,000 persons 

which the Provincial Supermtendont may decide to treat as a town for census 
purposes. In Indian States, where there are no munidpalities, this definition wdl 
have to be extensively applied. 

Notjs ---I n dealing with queationa anting under head (4), tho Provinoial Suparfatendont will have regard to the 
oharaoter of the population, the relative deneity of the dweilmgs, the importance of the place as a oentre 
of trade and its histone associations, and will hear m mind that it la undesirable to treat as towns 
overgrown villages which have no nrhon ohaiaotenatioa 

The value of the defimtion has been fully discussed in previous census reports 
and it 18 not necessary to repeat the discussion beyond explaining that, while the 
flxfffc liree condittons cover places that are, as a rule, of a more or less urban 
character, they would not m themselves be entirely comprehensive. The fourth 
condition enders possible the mclusion by the local officers of other places 
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CHAPTER n.— URBAN AND RURAL j?0PULAT10N. 


wliicli, iJioiigli fcJiey liavG not .aiiamcd local sell-govemmciii, .still po.s.sosfcs uibaii 
cliaiacteristics (.liJleieritiaimg lliciii Jioiii Hie laigi'i (Li.s,s()l [iiucly .igiu iil(iUi<il 

village It wll be .seen liom Hie siatenunit 
111 the iij.iigiii Hiat Hie .iddiiioihil iiib.iii 
elctiienl. wliii li Hii.s l<i,sl. <‘Iaii.se iiilioduei'd 
IS ol sonie iiiipoiHitue, .since' Hie imiiiber ol 
l.owiiiS not lalling wiHiiii cl.iiises I, 2 .ind IJ 
ol tlio {Iclinition at the pieseiit ((‘iisiis 
ninounts to HO-K) (onlaining a popiil.ition 
ol sevi'ii million pensoms oi 22 p<'i leiil ol 
tlic total “ town ” population ol India ll. isalwa)s dilliciilt to ina,l\e .i cle<ii 
(liatinction between .i .small town and a laigi' village', and tlieie is little' eloiibt that 
the nuinici[)alities and otliei pLiei'S tieateel as towns eon tain a, e eeiisieh'iable 
])opulalion wine h is hugely luial m e li.iiactei, esjie'i lally a,s Hie* boiinda.iie's eil 
some niiinie ipalitios aie‘, owing to loe al .se'iitimeiit wide'ly e'Ati'iiele'd and me hide' 
a good deM.1 ol «igt leiiltairal Lind 

No iigid eleliiiitiem ol ( ily was |)i('.se‘i lin'd, bill lowns ol l(Hl,0()(l en niene' in* 
liabitaiits weie //isvi jtidai la.ss(*el a.s e'llie's, while' m I Ins e lass we'ti' alsei im liiih'd sue h 
oLhei laige'i (owns as the loeal Heevt'inmeiils se'h'ele'il as be'iiige)! siillie le'iil mi 
poitaiioe jo pistily Hie inoie eie'laileel pie'Se'iil.diem ol slali.slus wllieli w.is 
pie.sei died m the' eaise' eil e liie's 

«i>iie*nil elislribeedeni 12 'Pile' elelailesl si.<di.siie s le)i e ijie'S and leiwiis, .ii'iaiigeel (e/) In (e'l i dm lal lllill.s 
e»I urlmn iMepeilaliem. ine'cilaiii peipiilai lem e lasse's, will be leiiinel m linpe'iial Table*. I\' aiiel \ In 

those slale'ine'iils ei\il line's anel < aidonmeiils wine h leeiiii p.iH eil a e il \ eii (eewii 
Inivi' been iiieluele'el along wiHi Hie eil) oi iown io wliie-h Hie*y be'lemg, ,ine| 
Hie popidalion ol Hk' siibiubs has also be'e'ii meliieled in llie ligiiii'S leu* 
Ihe ( iH or leiwn Piopi'ily spe'aLmg llm snbmb shoiihl have' me !nele*e| Hio.se' 

.ireiisad)a.e('nt (oa leiwm o\er wine li munie ipnl jiiii,sdie lieni has bee'ii e'vli'iieleel, 
bill. i( i,s peissible* dial, m some (.i.m's oHie*i .iie-as have* be'i'ii iticlmli'el wiHim Hie' 
liniil.s ol I III' (eiwn wliie II Hioiigli nol .ii'jimllv wiHim nniiiieip.il jiiri'aln Imn, nre 
wIHim Hu' /.OIK' <d iiib.iin/.af leeii Smh ease's, Iiowi'M'I, aie* md e>l sidlle'ient 
iinpoiliim e' lee .illi'e ( Hie i.iltie'ol Hie ligiiii's Old ol .1 (olid popiilalion ed’ 
Jjni millions ill Hie* iinliaii Kinpiie* nibaii slalislies weii' I'olleejed for 

;}I(i millions, ,ind neiih ,’J2i million pe'i.sons. oi H)’2 pi'i I'e'iit , weio I'linmer.de'il 
in 2.IUH ediiss .iiul low ns ol all elasse's The elisliibution ol the popiilii.lioii 

be'lwi'e'ii lowns nrid \ illnge'S is show n in Snbsidi.irv Tiibh' I Jit Hie e‘nd of tins 

ehaptei The eliagratn opposije' slnnss Ihe pe'ieenlage whie’h Ihe uibiin jiopuLition 
IxMis Id Hu' lotid ])opulalioii in em h unit ol the' Kinpiie, tin' proporlion in Ihe* 
laigeT umt.i i.mgmg from nearly 2;t pei cent, in the Tmin bay Ihe'sidemv tolipe'r 
cent, in Assiiiii While ati\ eouip{m.s(m ol (he lolal lignresol the Indian e'lmlinent 
with those' eif eitlmr e'ouutnes is of bith' \alne we in.iy imie lluit, ns eompnred with 
2.'> juT ee'iit, ill the' most iirbaniJ^ed imil ed Ihe Indian Kmpiri', the* pro]ientioii 
ol the peipiilutiem til I'lngland elas.sed as urban is 7!} per cent, and of Kimiho 
• j 1 pe'i'i'en!-. The vast |)ejpnhili<Mi of luelia ise.sseuliidiy agiieulluial anel imvii, 
leiwii lile being Io Hie majority ul the pe'ople unpopular ainl artilieiai. 'I’lie in ban 
popidatiejii ol a eiiunlay or tract expuiuLs in Ihree ways, (o) by the natuiMl 
growth o( the iirba-n peipulalhm, (bj by imgratioii from nira) to urban luvas and 
(e) II) air retions to Hie urban areu.sol plaees with their iiihabitaal.s wlueli were 
previously elii. Slice 1 4is rural. It is clear therefore that, apart from any natural 
gniwtb in existing (owns or any temlemy of the. population to migrate from the 
euuntry lo the iown, tlmre must in an expanding population be a .steady inerease 
in tlH‘ proportion of the nrbaji iiiid a eoiTe>»pmiding deereime in Hut of I he rural 
mriion, as Ihe largi'i* villages expainl and tpialify by pofudalion or orguni/al mn to 
>aH« over from the rural to the urban <*aiegoiy Similarly if \ye elivide lowns, us 
uiBbeendmie in linperiul Table IV, inlo(daH.sesby an arbitrary limit of reshhmls, 
there must be, a-sHie fieipnlation expands, a steady transfe'r of pluee,s.m<l their 
mhabiianlM from t he lower 1t» tim higher oalegorii's, a.s they pa.ss by nal nral growl h 
twirosH tho population limibs which divide tim elasses. In i.fie tuhle Imluw, which 
oompares the urhun iiopulalion as a whole and in Hie. various ('ulegon'es n.i 
classified at omdi dilferciit I'eiisun, we uiv llmrefmv eompuiing not l.he pupuhitions 
off/he towns but the number residing in those fowu-s, whatever they were, 
which fell withiu cortaiu population limilti at Um tinw ol the ccuiiuc* 




D!AQ^W SHOWING URSAN POPULATION PER CENT IN THE TOTAL POPULATION, 1921. 
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DistnbuUon oj Po'pulation i)i gioups oj Towns accoiding to size and in 
Rwal Temtory, 1891 to 1921 


\ 

Class of places j 

I 

1921 

1911 

j 1 

1801 

Per ( ent of total popula- 
tion 

Places 

Population 

Places 

Population 

Places 

1 Population [ Pla(H;9 j 

Population. 

1921 j 

1911 

1901 hSOl 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

‘ 1 
1 " 1 

& 

0 

1 

10 1 

11 

12 ' 13 

Total Population 

637,936 316,017,761 

1 ! 

722,402 

313,483,137 

' 730,760 

294,317.082 ' 

716,969* 

281,006,054 

100 0| 

100 0 

100 0 jioo 0 

1 

Urban Tenitiiry ' 
Towns Im^lni. — 

2,313 * 

32,418,77 U 

2,1 jO 

20,702 083 

2 iJa 

( JO,JOO Hi 

1 

2,0A 

J, ,iri,2Ji 

! 10 2 

91 

99 Oj 

I 100,000 and 

85 1 

8,211,704 

30 

7 075,782 

31 

, 6 605 8S7 ] 

j 30 

0,173,123 

2 0 ‘ 

2 2 

i 22 22 

over 1 












11 60,000 to 

i S'* 

3,617,749 

45 

3,010,281 : 

52 

’ 3,414,168 

46 

3 25'. 175 

“ 1 

1 0 

12 11 

100,000 





• 





17 16 

III 20 00(1 to 
•iO 000 

1 190 

3,926,675 

180 

0,308,914 : 

ICO 

4 904,461 

1 

148 

4 448,034 

18 ( 
1 

18 

IV 10,000 to 

1 450 

0,200,383 

442 

0,103,934 

471 

' 0,437,329 

407 

5,487 tis3 

20 j 

20 

22 19 

20,000 

1 

1 


} 

606 





V O 000 to 
10,000 

8S-. 

0,223,011 

847 

3,936,613 

83(i 

' 3,Ud8,937 

1 

0 164 000 

20 ; 
j 

1 0 

2 0 2 1 

VI I'uler'i.OOO 

000 

2,331,064 

000 

2.006,689 

600 

1 1.870,465 

306 

1,642,020 

7 j 

C 

6 6 

linra'l Tenxtary 

6SJ.C22 

283,3S8,07j 

720,342 

283,780,074 

j 728, eOo 

‘26a,lie,S3J 

Iru.'nB 

259,11^4,81] 

89 8 \ 

90 a 

90 1 90a 


* Excluding undaascd cntampmcnt and nllway popiilatlon of Sort p ison 


Tlie liist point wluch. occurs to the mmd from an examination of the statement 
IS that the progress of urbanization m India it there is any progress at all, has 
been veiy slow durmg the last thirty years It has to be remembered that any 
comparison with the figures of 1911 is unsatisfactory as plague was prevalent m 
many towns, especially m the Punjab Umted Pi evinces. Central Provmces and 
Bombay about the time of the Census of 1911, and the tempoiaiy loss of population^ 
due to migration from the towns during the epidemic was considerable. The whole 
mcrease in the last thirty years in the proportion ot the urban population is lesvs than 
1 pci cent and, as we shall see, the leal mcrease is confined withm very limi t ed 
areas In the report of last census will be found a leview of the influences which 
have m the past determined and maintamed the prosperity of the towns m 
India Some, as the capitals of foimer ruling dynasties owed their importance 
to their position as pohtical centres , others, situated on the great land or water 
ways, grew up as emporia of trade , others again were established as strategic 
citadels of defence agamst hostile raiders. The prosperity of many has varied 
with the history of the tract m which they are situated, with the changes m 
admimstiative oigamzation, the displacements of population, the diversion 
of trade routes, the growth or decay of harbours, tne mtroduction of rail- 
ways and the development of communications But theie are fwo domi- 
nant J actors which have specially deteimined the direction and character of 
urban development during the last twenty years, namely [a) the expansion of trade 
and commerce and (6) the development of organized industries It viU be 
observed that the table above shows the distribution of the population at successive 
censuses in urban areas of different sizes The percentages m columns 10 to 
13 suggest a tendency for the population to congregate m increasing proportion m 
the cities and larger towns as compared with the towns below 20,000 mhabitants, 
and this point is further brought out if, as m the table below, we compare 
the actual growth of the same towns arranged m different classes at successive 

censuses. 


Po'pulation of Urbm Classes and of Bwal Temtory as commuted in 1921 and 1911, 


Claes of places 


POPULATIOlir. 

Variation 1911 — 1921. 
Incieaee ( + ), Decrease ( -). 

1921 

1911. 

Actual. 

Per cent. 

!Cotal ' 

Territory Utban tn 1921 , 

Tewns having m 1021 

I. 100,000 and over 

11 60,000 to 100,000 

ITT, 20,000 to 50,000 

IV. 10.000 to 20,000 . 

V, 6,000 to 10,000 

VI. TTnder 6,000 

Rn/oA vn 1921 

687,986 

2,S13 

36 

64 

109 

460 

886 

690 

68S,m 

810,017,751 

32,il8,7r6 

8,211,704 

3,617,749 

6,926,676 

6,209,683 

6,223,011 

2,331,064 

283,598,975 

813,488,187 

29,702,063 

7,076,782 

3,010,281 

6,608,944 

6,183,964 

6,936,613 

2,008,689 

283,786,07d 

+2,629,614 

2r 2, 716, 713 

+1,136,922 

+607,468 

+416,731 

+46,629 

+286,498 

+324,466 

^187,099 

+ 8 

+91 

+161 
+16 9- 
+7 6 
+ •7 
+4*8 
+16*2 
— 1 

. 
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It Will be observed lieie that while the towns with popiilUioiis ,>() OOI) 
have mcieased by over 16 pei cent mthe last decade the iii<Ti‘ase Ims liei'ii < oii,si<l(‘i - 
ably less in those between 5,000 and 50,000, while ihe popiiliitioii (d Iht' towns liot,- 
ween 10 to 20 thousand has not even kept up with the ])iogioss ol (he f^eiunal 
po'pulation of the country The sigmlic.incc ol these tonip.msoii.s ln>s in 
the strong indication which they give ol the gradual deeadeiue ol Ihe KK'diinn 
sized conntiy town and the growtli of the laigei i ities and towns uudet ( lu‘ inlluem e 
of commercial and industrial development This is uiidouhiedly oiu' ot (he most. 
inteS.’esting and important features of thcdeiado \Vc ea,n st.udv it. best in (he 
conditions ol the Bombay Piesidency and in thoeasiei’ii Pioviines wIu'K' industii.il 
progress has been most prominent 

43 In the Bombay Presidency the cry is ,sonie(/inies lie.iid th.i(. (he |»et>|)le 
are forsakmg the village Joi the town , (lie ligines show a veiv dii1eien( eondu 
tion of affairs The lollowmg talilc analyses the disl.iibutfon ol (he popuhitum 
at the different censuses ovci places of vanoiis sizes iu lliat. Ihesidein y 


N'limhe) per mdh eiiuniciainl m places of (hlJacal sizca in the lloiiihn/ 

Piestdenet/ 


I’JaooB 

1872 

1881 

ISO! 

lOOl 

mil 

KIM. 

AI)ov« 

100, 0(M) 

18 

n 

r. 

5.1 

no 

;o 

.^0,000 to 

100.000 

i) 

10 

12 

15 


12 

20,000 „ 

50,000 j 

25 

2(1 

20 

27 


III 

10,000 „ 

20.000 1 

J7 

.IS 

12 

It 

It 

1 . 

^>,000 

10 000 

1 , 


f 211 

208 

III.) 

1^8 

500 „ 

2,000 

y 801 

88 5 

-j 'HI 

!I7 

Oil 

H7 

Bolow 

500 

( 

j 


1 2lS 

L'.Ui 

) 1(1 

'll 



1 1)00 

1. 000 

1,000 

1 (100 

1 000 

1.000 


The figures show that llic urbanization ol Wi'steni Imiia is in mdil) pioi-eed-’ 
ing very slowly. While the propoilioiis ol Ihosi* lesuling m the largei cities me 
increasing, the types of plaees which me losing to the cities are not the smaller 
villages but tlie niiddh' sjzetl couiitiy towns, mid a marked reduction m tiie dass 
2,000 to 10,000 in all regions e\eept ihe Konlvun points to 1 he decline ot t he market 
town above the CJliats. It is signiiicant that in i S!tl out. of “Very thousand pmaons 

059 liveti m places below inludn 
tauts. and the coiTtiKpondiug ligiire for 
1921 is 050. The small village has thus 
not appreciably lost groumt in thirty 
)W8. Industrial uiui commerejul nc 
tivity is of course the key-note o) the 
gimt increase iu the popuhtlion ol the 
large cities of Bombay shown m the 
marginal statement, und it is these fuctms 
whieli detemniic the distnlmtion between 
the |>n»gi*essive, .stationary or decadent 
towns, except where, as in fhewsiin- 
ffuemsa m*eas of the, the progrcjis 
of the urban population has been set 



eroiioi’llonal 
of oortniu (UUo« m JSia 


ntul 1521 tftklug IH72 

City. 

tt» lOU. 


1872. 

1021. 

Bmttbav . 

100 

182 

i^buicittibiul . 

100 

21.1 

Kaiuolu , 

100 

m 

Pijona 

JOO 

m 

Hami 

too 

mo 


ioo 

' 22«l , 

tfubli , . * 

' 100 , . 

, 182 


^ek by tbn ravagtf 'of th0 ispidetiud, 
dtopt lor;a low' progrossivo railway eentten the importance of Bombay imbaii 
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yj^ tlf^ inBuence of teindnstli^fasetqr op art»^ia«£ation is, fcimogh 
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tas 1,327,547 inhabitants and is the centre of commercial activity in the east of 
India The city has increased by 4 3 pei cent durmgthe decade and by 60 per 
cent smce 1881 Dacca the only other large city of Bengal, with 119,450 souls, has 
shared the enormous prosperity of Eastern Bengal and augmented its popu- 
lat on smce 1872 by over 74 per cent and m the last decade by 10 per cent The 
other towns of the Provmce vary considerably m character but can be divided mto 
two classes On the one hand theie are the country towns with no orgamsed 
industry and only local importance in trade which serve the country round with 
cloth, salt, kerosine oil and such other commodities as the ruial population 
requires and caiiTot obtain fiom the land To this category belong most of the 
headquarters of districts and sub-divisicns and places of historical inteiest like 
Murshidabad, Old Malda, Nadia and others less famous On the other hand, there 
are towns fi^bich have sprung up as the centres of industry or commerce, such as the 
mill muDicipahties up and down the Booghly, the railway centres and the centres 
of the ]ute coUectmg trade The progress of these two classes of towns m Bengal is 
given ill the statement below — 


Towns in Bengal 

PorcL^Tiov 

PEECEXT\aE or TAEIVTIOV 

Increase ( -j- )> decrease '—) 


1921 

^ 1911 

1901 

1 

1891 

1881 

1872 

1011 

1921 

1001 

1911 

1801 

1901 

1 1S81- 
1891 

1872- 

1881 

Tho avorago country 
town 

]3,St)0 

IS, 587 

13,034 

13,029 

12,798 

13 523 

+20 

+4 2 


-f 1 S 

-5 1 

The average indus 
trial or commor 
eial town 

30,84G 

28,888 

22,199 

20,009 

17,233 

LS742 

tCS 

4-301 

“J"10 9 

+16 1 

—81 


The a'verago country town has hardh grown at all m half a century and is 
much smaller than the average town which is its nearest counterpart m Europe 
The typical mdustrial and commercial centre is more than twice as large as the 
average country town m Bengal and has grown rapidly smce 1881 These 
two classes of urban areas differ from one another m every essential respect, 
m sex proportions, in age constitution and in the sources from which their 
population 15 drawn Dealing at present with the last point only it appeals 
that the bulk of the population of the country towns was bom either m the 
towns themselves or m the ad]oiTung district. Bather less than half the 
population of Calcutta was born close to its present residence In the case of 
the mill towns the proportion is reduced to almost one-fifth Only 8 per cent of 
the people of the country town'^ were born outside Bengal , the proportion in the 
case of Calcutta is about one-third, but in the case of the mill towns it is consider- 
ably over two-tkrds and m Titagarh no less than 90 per cent were born outside 
Bengal. These statistics are significant of the extent to which the mdustnal labour 
of Bengal is drawn from outside the provmce, a point which wfil be further 
discussed in Chapter III. 

45 A piTnilar phenomenon is seen m the case of the town of Jamshedpur m 
Bihar and Orissa, the headquarters of the Tata Steel and Iron mdustrial area in the 
Province. This town has risen from a village of less than 6,000 at the beginning 
of the decade to an mdusfciial town of over 67,000 at the time of the census Here 
the foreign population rules as high as 724 per mille, a considerable number of the 
inhabitants being Chamar labourers from the Chhattisgarh tracts of the Central 
Piomoes. The town has an efSicient mumcipal authority and the workmen are 
housed h up-to-date model dweUmgs The development of the scattered coal 
areas has not yet resulted m urban concentration owing largely to the flmd 
nature of the labour employed, and when we pass beyond the areas wher-' 
the mdustrial factors are dommant the influences which control the progress of 
the urban population become more varied and complex. Bihar and Orissa 
is essentially a rural provmce. The urban population, which is 37 per 
mille at the present census, has only moreased by 3 per mille in the last thirty 
years. Most of the towns considered mdividnally are actually on the decrease 
and the aggregate increase for all the towns is less than the mcrease in J amshedpnr 
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itscll Tbc pioYiiue hdsthjccotlici cities , PatnuJJie capital, witlil20,000 mliabi- 
lants and (Jay.i and Bhagalpni, encli contaimng sometlinig less iliaii 70,000 
persons Pa1na, oiiee tlie cential mait oJ Bengal, lias ,i, steadily declining pnjiuLi- 
tion and IS now siisi allied only by its pitsition as (-he capii,al of ilie I’toviikc* 
Aril intoiesting analysis ol Ilie tiade oigam/.ition oMlie ( ily disi loses tli.il iln- 
vaiiuiis industiies ol I’atiui aie oil .1 ]iel1y stale and a,i(' (Oiidiii led on (lie s.uue 
pi innin 0 linos as <i bundled yeais ago They show at jneseiit signs ol la,ilitig as 
llieii pioduci (omt'S iiilo ( ompctition with 1 he oii(|)iit ol otliei places Tin* 
nn^liods ol 1i<i(le aic ('C|ua11y piiniil.ive, a laige paii id ihe ('Athaiige Ixuiig in 
the hands ol /lepcnis oi petiy agcnits The hvo ( hiel inieiests in (laya aii' the 
pilgttm tialln and the lailwMy and lliest' still iii.uiilain its position as an iinpoil 
anil < il.y In Assani tlieie is jiiadnally no iiibaii popiilalaoii I Ik* so t.illed towns 
being haiclly ie( c)giiiza,l)i(> as siH li, ,is t lie buildings aie, on aiaauml ol lln‘ .iKvays 
miiruiK'nt tlneiil. ol e.ii I li<|iiak( built ol oik' sloicy only and ol light, tnalinia! 
The niimbei ol I lic' l.owii lesideiil.s is 1)2 pel iiiilh' and the veiy sliglii. use diiiiiig 
t.lie last loita yisiis is diielly dm to nal iii.il iiii kmsi' as i.lu' vita! statist n s show 
Ihal 111 lespei I o( liotli the biilii and the (le.itli laliotln (.owns ait> heallhiei than 
the ( oiiiitiy 

Pniijab and t'Liitcd t(t The gMsil ( it les td t be iippei plains ol I lu' ( tanges and Indus <iW'e then 

Pfflvliifpe* • inipoilame hugely to liisloi n al ( ojisidetalioiis and .is ( eiil les ol adniiiiist i’ali\ e 

ami iiiilil.ai) .idivila Theie .in no signs o! .in\ piogiessiwt* eom eiil lation ol 
jiopnial.ion into the (iIk's .iiid towns ol Ihe Piiiipab ,nid lhiii,(‘(l I’rovimes Ol 
till' loiniei, wlieieihe town popiiial loii, nou Itdipei cent.lias sliglilly deelinetl in 
|, he hist llm(\ ye. ns !\]i .la(<ib lemaiks 

til iisjiei I el lohiiiuMilnui till liiitli ctl lie iii.illii is t lull . up to the pieseiil the inme 
ineiit ol till' popiil.itieii ot the l*iiii|iildia‘’ ho n tewunls ouiijiyuig Ihede.seil spiiees Aiiiieh 
(anal iiiigalion has o lah led h ilile and il h onlv uheii this ]no(ess Ims been (oinph'led and tin 
niolhei h(|iioi eeascs to b< m .i slate of lliix that ei\d dhsalion in thewhHpe ol (ov\n,s will take 
plaie . It nun he pioahle to ha/'iid a guess tli. it when the inoveineiil. ol popiilalioii 
iienuiies vei\ slow oi eeasts the piocess ol joiiiinlion ol towns is llkelv tn be .icnelemled At 
niiv late so iiineh nun he asM-iiod iluit Ihe « till iv.it oi m the eajiul colonits 1.4 hegimung to apple 
(late the tael thal inoiilei lobe a MiKesstiil laiiner he nnist sell his protliiee .smeesHfully, as 
will iisgnnv H siienoHfiillv am! lie is tlieiejoie, di snoiis of mule and hotter oigimiHetl nuiikels 
close to the uleu.s oti wliK h he DUs<>s jus eiop iitwl tlumgh soimthing has lieeti cloni' m Ihe past 
to pi'ov nle lliese lai dilies, no one would \ofitme to assert (hat he Ima at piesent eitljei aderpiate 
markets or adecjuate means of leiulimg them \\ hen means of (ommnmeation havo lieoii an 
proved tluie is likely to ho a rapid growth ot the mimljers and cwtent of Punjab towns Want 
of good romth and railways arc ondouhtetllylhe limiting fnttons in preventing villages timiing 
tido tow’fiH with more reudinasa tlmn thev have done m tlie jiast " 


TJu‘ eitioHof Dolhi nml ol Luhorp. \yliifh now stand sixth mitt sttvonlh in ms- 
{uw‘t of siKt* miimig thti vitios of tko hutuiu Knipivc. owe their growth to lIuMr 

a{lministra.tiv(‘ mid strategk (!iiav}mt,er mid 
their positjon hh important raihvfiy eent-ros, 
The eomliified population of tJio civil mid 
niiiijaty lines amomitH to K*I percent, and H’7 
per emit, respeetively ol thoir tolnl fiopuhition, 
Sinnlar fmiois jiave inilueneed the growth 
ol Ibiwalpmdi and Peshawar tn the Korth^ 
West hVjnt.ier ITovmei* and of (Inetta in 
Haluelnstnn. fn the Unitt'd Piuvinces the 
urban population jta^ decretiHed slightly but 
unmtokeubly since though lain'me in lUOJ and jdaguc in 1911 have 
somewhat tltHguisotl lha With ihe substituikHi of riidway timispoii for the 

' tho etimmertjial impoiianee td ihe laigo eitiea ol the fhtng<*s Valley has 
fMiued iin<l in the ahseneo of industrial devtdupment. combined. 
'm Mr» ttdyu thinks, with the relative iiflhealthiuess of the ordinary eoiititiy towns 
hit$ fen no mceuf ive to ntigrjdion from hnintry to town What utbiinUa- 
'f,ih#iheithnfiibtHjttlmst4tkenphteei«thewef<lof the Pfovincen where tlie Mtdimn 
' ^ » , tmu« kfger numhetu Ot the iwentyTour bities 
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OTHEE PEOVINCER & STATES 

47 With the exception of the larger cities and the capitals of some of the prm- Ceatrai into, 
•tipal states the so called towns m Eajputana, Central India and Grwalior have few 
genume urban characteristics The proportion of the urban population of these 
territories is Eajputana 134, Central India Agency 92 and Gwalior 97 per niiUe, 

but the figures have for the above reason little meaning m themselves and it is 
not possible to compaie them with those of previous censuses, owing to contmual 
thanges in classification and to the distmbance created m the normal distribution 
of the population by plague m the deeac^e before 1911 and mfluenza in the recent 
decade A comparison of the population of ceitam towns at one census with that 
of file same towns at preceding censuses shows that the population of these 
towns has t alien steadily since 1891 m Eajputana The ancient and picturesque 
( ity of Ajmer, wbch is the chief railway centre of Eajputana, has increased m 
jiopulation every decade for the last iorb’ years, though the figure returned at the 
pi csent census is swelled by the temporary congregation of pilgrims for the Vi s 
I an at the time of the enumeration Indore is now a flourishmg mdustiial and 
( ommercial centre and is expandmg rapidly, wlule for the same reason the popula- 
tion of Lashlcar the capital of the Gwabor State is steadily rismg On the othei 
hand Bhopal which has neither trade normdustryof importance has dechned 
In the Central Provinces, the cities of Nagpur and Juhhulpore are mdustnal 
centres and have both increased m size Otherwise there is httle real urbanization 
in this province except in the cotton tracts of the Maratha plam in Berar wheie 
industrial labour congregates round the cotton mills and markets In this 
Ih’ovmce the proportion of the inban population is 9 pei cent , but the appa- 
I’ent increase of 14 per mille m the last decade is fictitious as the real condition m 
1911 was obscured by plague 

48 The town residents of the Madras Presidency form 12 4 per cent of the 
total population, Madras being second only to Bombay m respect of its uiban 
ratio With the exception however of a few large places the towns of the 
1 ’residency are mostly overgrown villages There is no tendency m the south 
of India towards the growth of genuine town life and the mcrease of 1 7 m 
the urban population m the decade has not equalled the rate of mcrease of the 
general population The principal expansion seems to have been m the towns 
under ten and between twenty and fifty thousand inhabitants The East Coast 
Division contams the highest proportion of town dwellers and, as has been observed 
in previous reports, the Tamil is a more frequent town dweller than the Telugu 

< )f the three large cities the populations of Madras and of Madura, which is the 
1 ‘cntre of an important mdigenous dyemg mdustiv, have shghtly risen 
wliilc that of Tnchinopoly has slightly declined Besides Madura the towns 
which have mcreased most in the half-century are Cocanada, Eajahmundry and 
Tinnevelly. Of these Cocanada apparently reached its limit of expansion m 1911 , 
Uajahmundry on the other hand has shown consistent growth while m the case of 
Tinnevelly the absorption of outlying suburbs appears to be the chief cause of 
mcrease. 

49. In the Hyderabad State there has been no growth of urbanization 

last forty years and the city of Hyderabad, wbch is the fourth largest city m “ 
India and contams 404,000 persons, lost nearly a fifth of its population duimg the 
decade though plague and malaria The three cities of the Mysore State, Mysore, 
the capital, Bangalore, with its important cantonment, and the mdustnal area 
of the Kolar Gold Fields, now treated as a “ City,” have all expanded and the 
urban population of the State now stands at a proportion of 14 4 per cent, an 
* increase of nearly 2 per cent, since 1891 . In the Trayancore State the considecable 
increase of 4 1 in the proportion of town dwellers is almost entirely due to the 
addition of twenty-seven new places at the present census to the bst of towns 
Quilon, an important commercial and industrial town, has added a third to its 
population and Trivandrum the capital has developed durmg the decade at a rate 
slightly above that of the country round it 

50. Seventy-nme places were classed as census towns m Buimam the present lurma, 
< 5 en 8 US. Of these twenty-four are “ Maj or ’’ towns having a population exceeding 
10,000 and fifty-five are " Minor ” towns belonging to the classes either below 6,000 or 
between 6,000 and 10,000. Of the major towns the eight largest are sea-port towns 
and other sixteen trading centres, wble most of the mmor towns also owe their 
growth and importance to trade. About 10 pec cent of the population live in towns 
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but the pioportion varies gieatly m difoent paits, being higliest in the Delta 
.ind lowest in the Shan States The aveiage iiiiinlioi of ndiabitants ])ei tnwn is 
about 16,300 and raoie than half ol the town-dwelleis live in towns ol 20,000 and 
ovei The towns ot Alandalay and Rangoon (‘onlainbetween tliein 38 ])ei tent of 
i.lie uiban population The toiiiiei, a genuine Binmese city and the last i .ipital of 
che Biumese kings, IS now inipoitaut as the fi.nlnig centie ol U])])ei Biiinu and 
shows an mciease ol 8 per cent as conip<iied with <i deiioase ol 25 ])e] tent in the 
previous decade But this increase is by no means .ill geniiine <is ])l,igiie was i aging 
in 5911 and the population was .ibiiui inally small R.ingoon, a ( osmopolit.in (ity, 
IS the chief sea-port and capital of the Pioviin eaud h.isin jidilition .i, i otisidiMahle 
nuinbcL ol industiies laige and small Tin* g<i.in ol [mpulation in the piesent 
decade m Rangroon is 17 pei cent aj>ainst 19 pei emit in tin* l.ist dm.ide The 
diil'cicnce in tJie ( haiactei of tlies(‘ two nties is well indn.ited liy the ]m)poition 
of then loieign-boin popnlai/ion .ind of the sic\{‘s l\lnn(la.l.iv has only 209 nnnii- 
grants in a thons.uid In Ihingoon the Indians loini more i-hnn hall the ])opulation 
and tlie total lorcign population IS no less than 677 pei mille 'Idle dilTeience in tlie 
propoi iion ol the sexes is eqiuillv stiiking, Ihingoon having «bl lemales pei 
imndied males .ind M<i,ndala,y 91 Tin* liidi.m ])()piil.ition m Biiitna is laigcly eon- 
fined to towns, tlie piopoi f/ioii ol I liiidiis < 111(1 Aliis.ilnians pei mill(‘ ol Ihemh.ui 
population liemg 196 .xnd 131 ies]UM,1i\e]y, while the i nrtes])ondmg jiiopoi turns 
in a tlioiisand of tlnr j uiiiJ po]uilati<)n .i.m‘ 19 and 28 Mr. (hantli.im Aviites 

“ 111 tin* distnets ne.n |{)in;j:(»(ni ,nid iti tin* dt ll.i. iii vhn h lisliiois air iiimicioiis oiitMilc 
the leivas, tliny soiiK'l inics live in .ni .iinu‘\<‘ of llu' llmtiif m' \ ill, lift* .iiid ndiut'liiiK's in n sip u.ilt* 
Juunlnlj wliuh is (omnionh inj^.iidcd .is nn inlpiin t. ol tlui Ihijinc u' \ t ii.it l.iki s no p.nt 
» 111 till' vill.i^'c lih* (Imi.iIIv ijic.sc sipm.ili* linli.in viJ.nri'S .on nih.ihitrd 1)V (»f>oi pnoph* who 
HtiUji^}j;l(i to .1 iiu'iUfn* livnliliood fioin tin* l.ind whn !i w.is icp-cti d hv .ill ol lii'i.s ns not woilli 
\Vorking , (onutMiiit'iilIv Ihiiy .im nsinilly s(Mkinij;h hu tiup; m .dl lln* .miciiilii'S ol flu* oidiii'iiy 
Buniicsi' viltijin 111 iinv ( llir Indnui i.ncK iMiteis into tin* nssotnilod lili> ol Hu* Biiininhe 
villngi'rs, hilt icni.iiiis .is an mdiMdu.il oi a simill mioiij) npuil 

51 d’lie proportion ol lln* [lopiilalion of ent ii religion w lio hyi* in towns is 
sljoun in Siilisidiai \' Tiilih* III at I lie end oj tins eliiipter If m.i\ )k‘ . iccepteil as 
a geiimaJ iiile th.if^ vvheievei .i leligimis cornmunify is in flienunority ol fiie})opu- 
lation ol a li.iel < lint ( omniuiiilj ' 11111 he loiaid laigely repies(‘nt<H{ in fhe lowns. 
Mmonfiesine nnfutallji not .i( Imiin* in niial loinlitions. Ah the Snpt'rinlendmit 
of OeiiHus ( )penM ions, Bomhay. leiumlsS “ B\ei \ w lieie 1 he countiy is liotnogeneous 
and native, the town helerogmiemn and i OHiuopoiitan ; lierieo all mitmiities liiid 
iheir way info and ilourish in finvins/ The table below gives the relationof Ihe 
urban population in a few of the more impoitant units to tlie main religioim. 


PwpmtHiih of vuch nuihi rcbf//oa iti the whitti pupulufioHi tvnd ol tlm whan 
popotuitoH in i'ovh muin tclhjitm [Hntish dhfriets onlp)* 
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Christians the Europeans and Anglo-Indians are town residents , Indian Christians 
belong largely to the lower classes of the country-side The Sihhs m their own 
country, the Punjab, are peasants , as foreigners they find work chiefly as con- 
tractors and artificers in the towns The inverse relation between the regional 
and urban proportion of the Hindus and Muhammadans is clearly brought out in 
the figures 


Population 


PrOTiace or State 

Number 
of females 
per 1,000 
males m 
total 
popula 
tion. 

Number 
of females 
per 1,000 
males m 
urban 
popula- 
tion 

Bihar and Onsea 

1,029 

878 

Madras 

1,0-28 

1,005 

Goohm 

1,027 

975 

C P and Berar 

1,002 

909 

Travanoore 

971 

047 

Hyderabad 

966 

955 

Mysore 

962 

914 

Barma 

953 

662 

Bengal 

932 

612 

Bar^a 

932 

919 

C I and Gwalior 

929 

861 

Assam 

926 

753 

Bombay 

919 

799 

United Provincea 

909 

825 

Ra]patana & Ajmer 

896 

897 

Kashmir 

890 

801 

N-W F Provmce 

831 

562 

Punjab and Delhi 

826 

714 

Baluchistan 

731 

316 


52 The margmal table shows, for the urban population of the mam pro- Sex Pjopoitioiis ii 

Statement showing the number of females, per 1,000 VmceS, the proportion of females per 

i^es in (i) Total Population and (ii) Urban males, sunikr sfcatistics being givcu for in- 
dividual cities m the statement in para 53 
belou Various mflueuces combme to de- 
termme the proportion of the sexes m 
urban areas We may distmguish {a) 
the regional factor— other thmgs being 
equal the sex-ratio of the native-born 
resident population would naturally 
approximate to that in the region m which 
the town lies, (b) the factor of occupations 
which tends to mcrease the proportion of 
males, smce the commercial and tradmg oc- 
cupations which predominate m towns are pe- 
culiar to men, (c) the foreign factor, especially 
noticeable m towns containing civil lines and 
cantonments where there is a distmct pre- 
ponderance of males and (d) the industrial 
factor The figures of Assam are peculiar 
owmg to the large foreign population m the 
provmce and to the tea garden labour The 
proportion of females m the Bengal Presi- 
dency has been steadily faUmg durmg the 
last fifty years owmg to the mcreasing 
flow of mmugiants, many of wliom ate 
males who leave their famihes behmd In the country towns the fall m the 
ratio of females is twice as great as m the Presidency as a whole The fact is 
that town bie is not the normal life of any section of the Bengalis and an 
mcreasing number of those who find employment m towns, whether m law, 
medicme and the lower grades of administrative service or as shopkeepers or 
servants, leave their women behmd m their country homes. Thus the mcreasmg 
disparity between the sexes shows that there is no mdication that town 
life IS becoming more popular. But it is m Calcutta and the industrial towns 
that the growmg difference m the sex-ratio is becommg a real danger signal 
In Calcutta males outnumber females by distmctly over two to one and the 
corresponding change m the average commercial or mdustrial town is still more 
remarkable. In 1872 the proportion of the sexes in the latter was much as it is 
in the average country town to-day. Now, as the marginal figures show, the 

disparity is more marked m a number 
of towns even than in ' Calcutta. 

The influx of male labourers, many of 
whom have come for comparatively short 
periods and left then women folks behmd, 
has steadily increased. As m Calcutta, 
where there are only 374 married females 
per 1,000 married males and only 47 per 
cent of the women were returned as 
married, the great predominance of males 
involves a great mcrease in sexual’ irregularity, while this fact again tends to dis- 
courage inen from bringhog their wives to the town with them. The great 
qhange in.tiis respect which, has come over the average industrial or commercial 
td'^ is a matter .of serious import^ not only when the welfare of the labouring 
‘clase^ ie coUceroed but irom the point of mm of the employer. The ma6 
hkbhinete. fc^giiearly afimajbifedy eachwitkawi^ of his own somewhere, this 
dispaiilyl,Ui^ Hkt most oi the workers are leadii^ an unnatural existence, 


Number of females per 1,000 males in certain towns 
in Bengal 


Ghandpur 
Ghampdam . 
Titagarli 
Budge Budge 
Xanchrapara . 

Ghittagoug 
Nailiuta L I • 
Howrali . 

Bally 

Bhftdretwat . 
Kaniip.rliatx . 
Bflushra Kotmagoie. 


421 

434 

436 

433 

439 

494 

?06 

620 

820 

621 

638 

647 
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missing the comfoits of home life, exposed to the greatest temptation towards 
intemperance, and ambitious, so far as they have any ambition, only to earn 
enough to take them home It is not surprising that their employers find they 
have little heart m their woik and that they aie notoiioiisly unsteady Similar 
conditions obtain in Rangoon, whose cosmopolitan population has a sex i atio of 
444 females pei 1,000 men and contrasts conspicuously with that of the lesident 
Burmese town of Mandalay, where there aie as many as 915 woraon to cveiy 
l,i)00 men Though the industrial towns of the Bombay Presidency have a l.uge 
foieigii population immigrant labour is of a more permanent natuic than in the 
eastern industiial tracts and there is more employment foi women Boniliay itself 
has 524 females per 1,000 males and the latio in Kaiachi is 629, m Alimcdah.id 
763 and m Sholapur 894, all these except the last havmg cantonments withm tJieir 
area 

Cities* 

53 As has ah’eady been explained, no precise definition of “ City was 
prescribed All towns of 100,000 inhabitants or more were, ipso facto, called 
cities but local authorities sometimes also added certain other large towns to 
the niimbei m this category. Some statistical information foi the 33 largest 
cities of India which have 100,000 or more inhabitants is given m the statement 
below 
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Bojfnh of fhWe havo alraacly receivocl mention in previous paragraphs and it re- 
iuifims to deal with a few features in the growth of some of the largest towns duriiig 
decade wiioh seem to be of interest* , In eoanection with the statistics given in 
the statement it may be of interest to recall the populations of some of the 
largest cities in other parts of the world. , Xhe population of Greater London is 
millions, of New York 5| millions. After .these two cities there is a consider- 
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held to extend is always a matter of some difficult}" to determine. To the south 
and west and east the limit of the suburban aiea of Calcutta is clearly defined , 
to the north the hne of both banks of the Hooghly is pai celled out among a 
series of mumcipalities extending almost without a break over twenty mdes^ 
and m some sense all these mumcipalities are suburban to Calcutta. It is usual 
however to take the boundaries of Cossipore, Chitpur and Howrah as the 
suburban hmits, and Calcutta city, surrounded by the six suburban municipahties, 
forms a compact block for which it is convenient to have comprehensive figures 
The aica covered by Calcutta and its suburbs is about 62 square miles, the area of 
the river Hooghly bemg left out of account, and its population enumerated at 
the recent census was 1,327,547 persons Dealmg with the complamt, made by 
some of the local newspapers after the census and taken up by the Calcutta Coi- 
poration, that the census of Calcutta had been incomplete hb? Thompson writes — 

“ The difiS-culty experienced in obtaining the willmg service of a sufficient number to act 
as enumerate] & was somewhat more acute than on former occasionb This was partly a 
reflection of the spirit of the tunes, but was aggravated by the fact that the assistance 
given by the employes of the Corporation was disappomtmg The difficulty caused some 
anxiety and was not overcome until rather late in the day, but there was no sort of breakdown 
anywheie in the arrangements and the final enumeiation went with a good swing The 
same cry has been raised after each successive census smee 1872 A fresh census four 
years after that of 1872 showed that the origmal estimate had probably been an over-estimate 
rather than an under-estimate, and in 1911 an elaborate investigation i mm ediately after the 
enumeration proved the scent false On the present occasion it was immediately seen that the 
decreases in population in certam localities, which had been the subject of criticism as soon as 
the results were pubhshed, appeared just where the Improvement Trust and the Corporation 
had been most active in clearing sites for improvements, and the Port Trust had made its exten- 
sive acqmsitions for the new King George Dock Critics, moreov er, failed to notice that the 
decrease in the Port population, the result of stagnation in the export trade, had been responsible 
for bringing down the city population by 1^ per cent , nor did they appreciate the sigmficance of 
the great increase of suburban passenger traffic on the railways of recent years, which shows 
to what an extent Calcutta’s workers have overflowed beyond its immediate suburbs. 
There were omissions in the European quarters which may have amounted to 800, but there is 
little doubt that omissions m Indian quarters were very few, and the total population may be 
taken as certainly correct withm 2 per nulle and probably within 1 per mille 

Tbe increase in tbe population of Calcutta and its suburbs was 11 per cent, in 
tbe decade 1901-191 1 and*4- 3 per cent, in tbe recent decade. Tbe increase m Bombay 
in tbe same period is considerably larger tban tbat in Calcutta, wbere, bowever^ 
tbe population bas been able to spread to tbe suburbs m a manner m wbicb tbnt of 
Bombay witb its island situation cannot There are few large miUs and factories m 
Calcutta itself sucb as there are m Bombay, and tbe mdustrial population is spread 
along tbe river for some distance beyond tbe suburbs, so tbat Calcutta as a centre of 
population is stiU nearly twice as great as Bombay. Tbe average d^isity of the 
population of tbe city and suburbs is 34 persons to tbe acre and of tbe city aJone 
69. Tbe density of tbe population of the county of London is 63 per acre ; but 
on tbe one band there is no part of London wbere tbe densily is much more tban 
half tbat m tbe Jorasanko ward m Calcutta nor, on tbe other, does London co^am 
any area, bearing so large a proportion of tbe whole, wbicb baa so low a densixy of 
population as Ballygunj. 

A feature of tbe recent decade is tbe increase m tbe population of tbe 
suburban areas as indicated m tbe table below • • 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1881 . 

1891 . 

1901 . 

1911 , 

1921 . 

829,197 

932,440 

1,146,988 

1*272,279 

1,827,647 

+*12-6 
+22 9 
+ 11*0 
+4 8 

677,761 

649,996 

810,261 

861,801 

885,816 

—6 6 
+12 6 
+24*7 
+6 3 
+28 

126,077 

133,529 

140,643 

197,206 

224,395 

*+6 9 
+6 3 
+40 3 
+13-8 

90,813 

116,006 

167,694 

179,006 

196,301 

+8*0 
+28*4 
+86 2 
+13 6 
+9*1 
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OHAPTEIt n. — DURBAN .iND RURAL POPULATION. 


Man}^ t]ioiisands of cleiks and otlicis Jiow live outside the city aicas and 
come m daily to tlieir woik in the city and tlie total nnrtibci ol season i holders 
IS neatly three times as many as it was ten yeais ago Though much has I>c‘(mi 
clone to improve the communications hctwceii the city and siduiihait areas, nuic li 
still remains, and m spite ol the opeiations of the City linpioveiiKMii rtrisl. avIk* 
have accjuned and. cleared within municipal limits ne«iily H(M) <ict(‘s, or 7 fua (cmt. 
ol tlie total ai ea of the city, thcie ate localities in Bara Ihizai, IJow IJazai, IhMilinck 
Sticetand Dhaiamtala, wJieie the Maiwai i c ominunity, Clnncse, Anglo Indi.nis and 
oCheiH live under conditions ol oveiciowding unimaginable unlil l.hcy liav(‘ Ixam wit- 
nessed Yet overcrowding is, by no means, so seiious a piohhmi in (\il< iiKa .is it 
IS in Bombay Ol in the ceiities ol manv inuc h sniallei tilit'sm Indi.i ljik(‘inost 
huge ( omnicicial aaid industi ial(*i( K'S the lalu) of leinales to males is low iii C.d 
cutta The eity has 470 Icmiales jiei Ihoiisand males, the* siibiii bs ha\ mg i.iIImm’ a 
biigei pioportJon The loAVsev latio is i loscdy (onneetcal wilh llu* l.ng<‘ piopoilion 
ol toieign-boi n in the CalcMitl/.i popiihd ion Cahaitla caly is Idle bn I hpi.u ol only 
335 pel nnlle ol ils mhabitanis .md hi no mc'ansall of th(‘sr‘ Ixdong lo laimhes do 
niK lied in (Vilciitta It is (‘stim.iled lli.it the numliei ol pei m.i,iieiil mhalulanis ol 
(valc'uUa, who look iijK)ii the c dy as (hen home, is piohablv nol mor(‘ ( lain .i <(u.ir lt‘r 
ol the ])o])iilation The citv is ol c ouisc*, a ( entro ol (aun (Uil i.il ion <rf [ropiikilioii 
Iroiu th<‘ aieas .iiound i(;, bnl. hesides ( hos(‘ horn m the Pio\ iiu e ol Bengal ( lien* is 
a huge foieigii influx TIieBioviuec of Bih.u and Orissa ifsell siippln's tu*ai h' I m 
5 t>f tlie (kdtiilla popul.ilioii .i nuniiiei gi(‘iid(‘r (han I hat which comes 
Irom the wliole ol (hr* i(‘st ol Bengal ouIhu 1(‘ the iil\ .nul llu* (wo luljommg 
districts Of (.hese nuiiugi .lilts, ol whom ahoul a, (piarleM onu* Irom Orissa, (he 
biillv arc men eng.iged in soim* lorm ol manual hilioiii*, women br'ing l<‘W<*r 
than one to eveiyfive male's 'Phe Uniied I^rovunc-es coiiliduilr' m'.ulv 1 m Id 
ol the (dilcutta population , Ihesi* iminigr.inis engag<‘ in I he s.itm* pnutuils 
as tliosib horn Bih.ii but .i huge jiroportion nie m icgul.ir, as opjiosed lo casual, 
em[)Ioyjm‘nt and proliably for ihis reason (la* sey raho among llii'in is highei. 
As iii.inv .IS 23 pei luille in ( ’ah u(/(a wen* born in lv.ijpu(/.nia .iiid repieseni I he 
M.irwaiis .i t.i(Ii<*t loos(*(,eini who .ibsorb so ituu’h of (hr* pi<*ci‘ graals (radr'.md 
.lie bt’okeis 111 other conuiiodil i<‘s .iiid (heir ch'rks .ind sc'ivaiils \ li'aluie 
of the population in Calcutl/a i.s i(..s conslaiil.lv changing iiu(uf(‘ I( is sale ((» 
say that a great mnjord,) of im!nigrau(.s tlo not eoiiie lo sf.iy .lud as one 1i*m' 
pomry wave ol itiimigianl-s wMiies and p.isseH, their pl.u es are (.iken b\ others 
(iil.lier from (he same, or some o(Im‘i direction 'Pin* gnsit increasi* iii the mimlier 
of immigrants from Bajputana ami Bomh.iy of receiil sears, who an* mainly of 
the mercantile I'lass, seems (o show lh.it (’ahutta's miporlaiice aa a business 
centre has, in no wise, lieeii dimmishe'i by tin* withdrawal from il of the 
Iioadfj Harters ol the (Jovernmeut of indi.i. Neailv 71 per cent, of the popidaliou 
of the city and suburbs aie Hindu. 21’. pereent. Muhammad.ui ami 3} per lent. 
(hinslaan. Tin* pioportion ol .Muhammatl.uis has late)\ decimsi*d especially 
within the List dei’iide, .ind a curious leal ure of recent \ea?*.s, which (he cen-its 
iigums Hugges(, is a progressive {emh*my (fiwanis I he segregalinii of (In* two mam 
communities, cluclly by a drawnug, afiart ol (he Hindu m,ijonl\ irom the re t of 
the community ami fin* r<*({nction of .small niinoiifies »d Muliamiomlaus in t he 
northern end ol the town and m other ipmiter.s wln‘iv Hiiidti’i were most 
iimmmiuH. 

55. The marginal table gi\es the area and population of the <‘ny of ikaubay 

at t he last six censiiM^s, The itgures of tlie 
lu.st two (eiiMUses au* disturbeil by the 
prtivnieuce in the city of plague which 
caused eonsiiienihle temporary emigrattum 
A eeusiis taken in IdtHl by tin* municipality 
gH\e a pt>j»uIation gmitur by mom titan 
‘itKbtHiU persons than 1h<^ population of 
the }»ret*ediug thwenninl t'eusns «f llIOl. 
The fleeade 1 901- Id 11 waa not n period of 
a^ive growth in the city of liomlmy ami tho actual inemise, allowing for the 
diBiurbanee of phiguo, wan not considerable. In the past doc'iafo the vital 
show a steady excess of deatJm over births in each year» but registration 
k kAown to be defocitve and little iwferenee eau bo drawn from tlunoj figures. 
In the epidemic period 1019-1920 the city lost, according to the vital statistics 
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records, no less than a hundred thousand hves by excess of deaths over the 
aveiage mortality and it is clear that influenza, though most virulent in its 
effects in 1918, persisted m the city areas well mto the succeedmg year There 
IS, of course, a steady flow of immigiants mto the city and it appears to he 
probable that, though the population of the city reached a million soon after 
the Census of 1911, the chief increase from immigration took place m the last 
three or four yeais of the decade Hmdus who naturally form the bulk of the 
population have increased at a greater rate than any other community The 
number of Muhammadans has declined The Parsis, though numerically few, 
form an important portion of the population of the city The Jain population 
fluctuates m much the same proportion as in the Presidency generally and the 
strength of the Christian population, "which lies between o and 6 per cent m the 
city, vanes with the changes m the European element The disparity in the 
sexes has steadily increased in the last fifty years owing to the constant influx 
of the foreign element mto the population , the sex rat o stands now at about 
two males to one female The small settled residential communities of Parsis 


and Jews have a fairly normal family constitution and the proportion of females 
IS higher m the Hindu community than amongst Muhammadans, Christians or 
Jams, mdicatmg a more settled element Probably the most mterestmg feature 
of the population of Bombay is the nature and variation of its large foreign 
element. The margmai table gives the percentage of persons born m Bombay 
^ , at each of the last six censuses A laige proportion of 

ercentage oj^^mtne popu a immigrants come from contiguous or neighbour- 

^ ing districts of the Presidency , the district of Thana, 
1881 27.8 for example, was supplymg Bombay with a substantial 

iS9i -^0 stream of immigrants as early as 1881 and probably even 

JJi} . 10 1 earlier It is probable that the Cutchi immigrants, who are 

1921 16 0 mainly traders — Bhatias, Kho]as, Yams and so on, came 

to Bombay in large numbers m the great trade boom m the sixties and that the 
maximum immigration of these people was then reached Poona has naturally 
always been a great source of Bombay immigration but the stream has increased 
buthttle smce 1881. The same apphes to Surat The Baroda stream is not as 
large now as m 1891 , such persons from there as want employment m the mills 
going to Ahmedabad The stream from Ahmednagar and Nasik shows a sudden 
increase at this census, and more important still IS the growth of the stream from 
'the Punjab and Northern India The permanence or otherwise of any flow of 
immigration is ordinarily mdicated by the sex ratios. We have seen that m 
Bombay, as a whole, the ratio of females to a thousand males is 524, m the 
Bombay born population it is, as wfllbe expected, much higher, namely 785 The 
sex ratios in the case of immigrants from Ahmednagar, Nasik and Poona are 785, 
765 and 716, respectively, showmg that the bulk of these immigrants have brought 
their wives with them, a fact which may be due to either of two causes (1) that they 
have come to settle permanently ox (2) that the conditions were so bad m them 
villages that they had no option m the matter. When we come to the immigrants 
fcom mote distant areas the matter is drSerent The ratio of females amongst 
immigrahts :hom the Punjab is 199 per thousand, of those from the Umted 
Provinces 167 and of those from Kajputana 164, and as the age-groups of mese 
foreign populations show that the hulk of them he between the ages of 15 and 40, 
we have the same abnormal conditions in the Bombay mdustnal population as 
have aheadyformed the subject of comment m connection with the population of 
thfe iniustnal towns, m Bengal. An interesting feature brought out by a scrutiny 
the Caste of recent iunnigrants, especially those from Ahmednagar who ^ in 
^ large numbers m the last decade, is the number of Mahars Th^e. 

'.^t^earh'to he a drifting into Bombay of all the great Mahar castes from the 
ifaraihil^Cakipg districts, and especially from the Deccan. Marathas also mrm 
i hpnsrdsra^Ie proportion of the hnipigrants and the, majority of them, as well as 

^ ^ \ f* . ___ ^ ^ Z'mmi « M t- M 1 A'«'V'«>*vrv4>n rt A Cl 1 <1 win Ia thA OCCU- 


;fy,Hthi^ reajdWta pf ^the Punjab and fhe United Provinces. 

jBomhay, the growth of the population 
' ^X^r4diirA£nied^,ad' a44'^hplaptcr! i^/the most conspicuous. Thepop^ti 

that of Bombay, the proportion of forei 
AconMderableproportionof the foreign element comes 
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r>aro(la, Bajputana and Kathiawar and the movements and (Langes in the sex dis- 

tiibution 111 the last fitly ycais, winch aie given in 
the maigin, illustiatem an intoicstiiig niainiei the 
rapid mdnstiializai ion ol the cily Oi the total 
population no less than 514 poi milJo nic engaged 
in industiial occupations and 205 in liade 
About a thud ot the whole iioinilation is 
suppoited by the cotton industiy The growth 
in {lie city oi Karachi dining the last decade is ol consideuiblo inteiest, tlie 
population at the present time being 216,883 The city population is almost as 
cosmopolitan as that oi Bombay, the toieign clement being 005 in eM‘i\ 
thoLis.ind The Hindu and Muhammadan element in the population is about 
equal and togetbei foims 927 pei thousand ol the inhabitants, the proportion ol 
(111 istians being 44 pei millc Resides Ciitch, Kathiawar and the vai ions disl lu ts 
ol Rind there is a considerable immigration born Baluchistan, the Bunjab and 
Delln and the United PioMiues, the piopoition mthe city population ol icmales 
IS G20 pel millc and an important Je<duie is the small urimbci of women among 
the w 01 king pojmlation, a lent me conimon to the whole of Rmd. Karachi is not 
essentially an industrial city, the jmpulationm organized industrial concerns 
being about a fifth of that in Ahmedabad. 

57 Next in population to Calcutta and Bombay comes the city ol Madras 

with a ])opulation ol 526,911 jicrsoiis 
Madias has lew oigaiiizecl industiios and, 
apait horn its position as the headquarters 
oi the Coveiiimeiit of Madras, it gams its 
chief impoitaiico ns a sea-])oi‘t and a distri- 
buting contie The density of the jxqnila- 
tioir IS as high as 161 persons per afre m 
the heart ol CeoigiMowu and as low as 
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2 ])orsons per acre m Fort 8t (loorgo, wliuli iiicliuh's many olHce buildings and 
unoccupied spaces The vaiiatioii ol population ol Madras is shown ml ho 
marginal H(<itcin(Mit. Madras city has the umniviable notoriety of having a. higlun 
ileatli-rate than any district ol the Ihcsidem); dining tln^ past hm }(‘ais the 
number of deaths iii ilie ( ity lias excec'ded liie niimbei oJ birllis by noh'ss than 
22.963 or Jb7 per cent. Tims tli<‘ increase ol ])opulahon lycoided .it (he census 
is duo entirely to immigration Only one-thivd ol the ])oj)iilation of the city, 
howoyir, is foi‘oign-boru and ol these only n*3 per cent Imve come irom beyond 
the limits of tlio Madras ITcsulency ; the largo majority are residents of the four 
districts in the niimc{liai(^ vicinity ofthecity. The number ol females per 1,009 
malos in the city population is as liigli as 008. 


MheCitvof Delhi, the present capital of India, 
ami its caiitoimumls is 65 wju.ire miles and the 
population ennnieialed at the recent census was 
30 i, <120 jierHons. The first regular census oi the 
city in 1881 showed a population ol 173.31)3. 
A gain of 11 I per (‘out. was leeorded in 1891 but 
I he rate of ineieasi* dropped to 8*3 per umt. in the 
su ceeed ing diH'ade, though it rose again in 1911 (o 
1 1*6 juM* eent. Tho remarkable inereuse ol 30*7 
per eont. tliseloseil in the prmmt (‘ensiiH is mnhily duo to the e.vnunsion of mban 
area owing to the tnuiHler of the eH}iitiil, i>y virtueOf w Inch, iw will u]>pettr from the 
marjitinal HtuiemenU the eity added about fifi.OOO souIh 1o its ]m]udution. Tiie 
(ionsHy per Wjuare mile is 4, 033 and there are on tJm average 4 nersoiw in a iioime. 
Vital fttat itttiert for the whole deeado are not avaihtble but, suen ns they are, they 
show an oxcoas of about 17,0(K) births over dentlia, fn I91H owing to iniiuen/a 
the number of deaths rose to 39,000 which wu« more timn three times tho nonnal 
rale, liut oven this high mortality does not apjioar to have made a visible impres- 
sion on the growth of tho pojmlation. The proportion of foreigners in 1 ho popuht- 
tion is 450 per mille, the largest t'ontnbutioim being 67,000 from the ITuted 
Provinces, 33,000 from the Punjab and 31,000 from tho llajputana Agenuy, Moat 
et the immigrants leave their families at home and thus females are, os usual in 
orsasi in marked dedolt in tho city, the ratio standing at about 2 mal^ ^ 
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one female Of the mhabitants more than half are Hindus, 30 per cent. 

Musalmans and 3 per cent Christians, the other religions hemg numerically 
unimportant 

59. In certam cities enq[uiries were made, by means of spesial schedules f'«ssure of popuia- 
designed for the purpose, mto the question of the pressure of population on housing 
and room space For the detailed result of these enquiries the repoits of the cities 
must be consulted They can only be oriefly mentioned heie The density of 
the city of Bombay is 78 persons pei acre compared with 60 persons in the admciis- 
trative county of London The figure means httle m an area where highly conges- 
ted areas and large open vacant spaces are both to be found, but it is undemable 

that the central portions 
of the city are far more 
crowded than is com- 
patible with samtation, 
and it Seems that after 
a dechne m density smce 
1881 they have begun 
to fill up again recently. 

The marginal table gives 
some indication of the 
pressure of population 
on house and room space 
in BomDay as compared 
with that of London m' 

1911. It wdl be seen that the conditions of overcrowdmg m Bombay are far 
worse than in London In the worst section of Bombay, the Sewri section, no less 
than 96 per cent of the population live m one roomed tenements with five persons 
per room In Karachi the overcrowding is even worse than m Bombay, the per- 
centage of persons livmg in rooms occupied by 6-9 and 10-19 persons being 32 3 
and 12-4 there agamst 22-1 and 10'8 m Bombay In Ahmedabad conditions are 
"better than m Bombay, the average number both of one room tenements and 
occupants per room being less, but even Ahmedabad is much more overcrowded 
than London. .. 

^The enquiry was not undertaken m Calcutta in the recent census as the Cor- 
poration had other sources of information. The overcrowdmg m parts of the 
central wards of the city has already been commented on In Bangoon there is 
undoubted congestion of population at certain times of the year, notably m 
February and March when the seasonal wave of immigrant labourers is at its 
height. The conditions, however, are well known to the administrative autho- 
rities and it was considered useless to attempt any enquuy m connection with the 
census. The household enquiry m some of the Punjab cities has yielded figures 
^whioh, when compared with those of the population census, appear to be of some- 
what doubtful trustworthmess The results however so far as the pressure of 
qjopulaHonm room space is concerned are given below , — 


Class of tenement by 
number of rooms 

PHaOENTAaE OF 
EACH CLASS OF 
TENEMENT TO 
TOTAL TENEMENTS 

Peeoentaqe of 

OCOTOANT3 OF 
EACH CLASS OF 
TENEMENT TO 
TOTAL oaOTTPANTS 

Avesaoe nember 

OF PERSONS PES 
ROOM IN EACH 
CLASS OF 

TENEMENT 

London 

1011 

i 

Bombay 

1921 

1 

London 

1911 

Bombay 

1921 

1 

London 

1911 

Bombay 
1921 ^ 

1 room 

13 

70 

6 

66 

192 

4 03 

2 rooms . 

19 

14 

16 

14 

171 

2 11 

3 rooms 

21 

7 

20 

8 

137 

160 

4 rooms . . 

16 

4 

17 

5 

119 

130 

5 rooms . 

9 

3 

11 

4 

103 

106 

6 rooms and over . 

1 

21 

2 

26 

3 
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CHAPTER II. — URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION. 
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The results m the case of three 
cities ol the United Provinces oi 
Agra and Oudli aie given in tlie 
inaigmal table 


Rural Area*i» 

»‘G0 In Tmpeual Table 111 statistics aie given of the distribution of the filial 
population m places of different sizes, and in Table 1 at the end of this chaplci the 
same distiibution is shown by means of pi oportionate figures for each teiritonal 
unit It has been usual in piovious census lepoits to discuss these figures iii 
some detail and to attempt to show fiom tliein Jiow the uiral population ol India 
IS distiibiiicd ovei villages of different sizes in diffoient regions of the coiintiy I 
do not pio])()se to r(‘vivc this discussion on the piesent occasion The census 
statistics lest on I he i etui ns ol the nuinbei ol poisons icsiding in villages, and 
fiom tile point ol view ol tensiis enumeiation it would seem essential that the 
ullnnatc teintoiial unit should be a unit based on an aggiegatioii ol population. 
Unfoitiiiuitely in huge paits ol India the village does not coiiospoiid to this 
desciTjition Ovei a consi huable aica of the coiintiy villages aie not units of 
icsidenco but aibitiaiy and inegulai units ol aioa, into which the conntiy 
has been divided foi the ])urposcs of the adnunistiaiion of land icvcmie they 
corres])ond in accit.iin degiee to the civil paiish in England, but have little 
doinogniphic iiitcicst The revenue siiivcys whicb deteiniinc the boundaries ol 
.villages date back in the case ol Bengal to as early as 1830 Mi Tallents 
observes of the villages in Biliai and Onssa — 

“Till' village {manyi) houndarii's AVi^re (lemareati'd liy an oflieial called the su])eiini>en- 
cleut of sui'vej and maps woic jircpared acoonliuglv hy the leveime surceyoi who was also 
n 5 M})onsiblo for deinuieating tlio estates ol levemie-juiyinj^ piopiietors ()vvnn> to want of 
cleaTiiess in the instniitionH and the vauouH w'.iys in whii h iliey weie inteipreliHl there was 
rmeh confusion lietween the I'sliale a nd Iho wa’/wco, whuh m some eases was coiili'niiinous 
witli ihe ('Stale, in others foinii'd pail of an eslaleami in olheis again mehided se\ei,d 
estalos 111 llte disliielH <o wliieh llie opeiaiions wei<* liisl evieiidi'd it appi'.us lo ha\e heeii 
the nitentioii (omeludeall llielaudsofa |)<irli<ul.u estate, w here vi'i siltialed, in Ihe mnif a in 
which most of the estate lay, and in I hesi* distiiets it is not iiiieoiimion to lind levenue siiivi'v 
manz<is wliieh meliide live or hl\ uisigriiiicaiit paieels ol groimd separated fiom each other 
by fioveral miles. This desire to identify the inoMW with the estate ulso ri'sulted in some eases 
111 a mmiber of wduit woiikl ordinarily he considered villages liemg inehided in a single wuvia* 
Towards the mid of tlie opiirat.ums ideas changed and there was a tondonoy to treat m mamm 
groups of cultivated holdings usually with a eentrul site for dwelling houses anil sonietinies 
With wnslo land aitiiehed, without referenee to the lioimdanes of tlio estates.” 

Since the uaiiier surveys tbero have been Hubsequent revisions, in which tlio 
village bmiuduiTes wore modified with a view to shnjdifying the basis of rovenuo 
jul ministration lo wliicli tlu^ cireumstanooH of residence were subordinated. In 
fact in largo parts of Bengal, where, owing to ihe ])ccu]iar configuration of tlio 
country, tlie houses are si'attered ov(‘r the face of the cmintiy without any refer- 
ence to civic unity or corjioratc life, there is praef-ieally nothing wliieh cAUTes- 
ponds to a village in tin? ordinary si'iise of the word, and the nmza, which is for 
convenience's sake translated as a villagi*, la merely that tract of land, inhabited 
or not, whicli has lieen deiuarcaled as a unit ' for revenue purposes. In the 
Punjab tho village lias bad a somewliat* similar history, the present village areas 
being the result, modified byvariouHrovmioiiH, of the old sumy based on tho then 
existing estates, Tlirmiglunit tho northern, central and western tracts of Iiulia, 
howover, there is, as a rule, considerably more correspondence between tho unit 
of area and tlio unit of rcsitlenco than in the eastern provinces. Unlike the 
Bengali tho up(«>untry peasant is distinotly* gregarious. Partly on this account, 
and voiy largely owing to 1.he necossiiy in unsettled times of combination 
against hostile attocks, the village in the north-west of India and throughout 
the United Provinces and the central tracts of the Deccan has a distincl 
residential aspect, which was to a (sertain extent c-onsidored in determining ilie 
unit of revenue adininiatration. Iven here however tho cqiTespondoneo may be, 
and very often is^ by no moons complete. In the hills of tho Punjab and 
United Provinces, where dlfHculties of communication prevent any large aggre- 

of houses in one place, the village in its administrative sense may consist 

s 

» ' 1 
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of a large tract of wasteland with individual houses scattered all over it. In 
the case of Sind the inconsistencies noted above are accentuated. In the Piesi- 
dencv proper the village is possessed of a certain histoiic inteiest. The British 
administration solidified and the survey delimited the distribution of the land, 
together with other picturesque features such as the hereditary rights of the 
village officers, in the form m which they were handed down. And for that reason 
the village, even though consisting in fact of several hamlets, does m most tracts 
possess an almost mdefinable sense of solidarity In Smd on the other hand the 
survey was working on a more phant material, and new villages were created as 
occasion demanded, the artificial and almost purely utilitarian umt of Land 
Survey collection being for the most part treated as a village at the census. 
Within this area there may be, and usually are several, sometimes innumeiable, 
separate residential umts ” Mr. Sedgwick, from whom I have just quoted, gives 
a case of a Mahal m the Karachi district which had in 1911 an area of 1,806 
square miles, 3,572 occupied houses mth a population of 18,483 persons with 
only two villages, and similar other cases of the same kmd , and Mr. Tallents 
observes that m the Monghyr district of Bihar, the size of the mauza or revenue 
village vanes between 72,000 acres, the maximum, and a mmimum of less than 
one acre In Assam there are three distmct village units, one based on the 
cadastral survey, one on the gam or gram, which more nearly resembles a resi* 
dential unit, and one m the hills which consists usually of a collection of houses 
and IS practically identical with a village m the usual sense of the term In 
Madras the classification based on villages is for demographic purposes practically 
useless, smce the meaning of the term difiers essentially m the Agencv tracts, 
where the revenue mauza has httle connection with any form of residential umt, 
the Deccan tract, where the mauza nearly resembles the residential village of 
central and northern India, and the Tamil country and west coast tracts, where 
the correspondence between a corporate village and a revenue umt vanes m 
different localities. Similar mconsistencies m the meaning of the word occur 
m Hyderabad State between the western tracts of Maratbwara and the south 
eastern Telr^ areas , and in Travaneore, though the umt taken was the residential 
village known as kara and mun^ the boundaries are apparently entirely un- 
determmed and it is probably that as a result of recent settlement operations the 
revenue demarcation will be revised on a completely different basis It will be seen 
from the above review that the term village has for the most part an arbitrary 
connotation which differs enormously m various parts of India. There is no 
single homogeneous umt which can be described as a village , and while the re- 
gional figures are of some local interest as showmg the variations m the distri- 
bution of the population in the villages considered as local population units, no 
comparison can he made between such statistics ovei different parts of India and 
it is useless on such a basis to attempt any discussion of the general distribution 
of the rural population m India as a whole. The student who desires to study 
this question is referred to the provmcial reports which describe in greater 
detail the basis of the distribution of the rural population m the different tracts 
of each provmce AH that we can say from an exammation of the figures m 
table, IS that, as would he expected, the proportion of population living in small 
villages is largest in the hilly and backward tracts of the country, such as 
Kashmir, Baluchistan and the States of Kajputana, Central India, the Central 
Provinces and Ohota Nagpur, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 

Number per mille of each main Religion who live in Towns. 


Province, State or Aqency. 


NuarBEB per SIHLE who IITB in TOWN’S 


All 

religions 



INDIA . . 102 98 389 

Ptovinoea < • • 101 100 398 

Ajmer-Morwara .... 333 238 ^40 

Assam • 23 29 342 

Balucliistan . ... 166 678 529 

Eongal • • • • 68 109 650 

Bihar and Onasa . . ... 40 37 312 

Bombay ♦ . . . . 227 212 419 

Borina . « • • 023 608 

Central Provinoes and Berar . . . 100 94 297 

Ooorg > ...... 54 43 203 

Delhi 624 635 

Madras . 126 116 

North-West Frontier Province .... 149 632 | 

Punjab . ^6^ 

United Provinces ^06 76 397 

States and Agencies 108 82 802 748 

Assam State 208 331 764 

Baluchistan States 24 76 .. 

I Baroda State 207 196 406 

' Bengal States 28 33 609 

Bihar and Orissa States ..... 9 10 60 . 

Bombay States .... • 184 136 306 511 

Central India (jlfifflnc?/) ...... 92 73 311 864 

Central Provinces States » .... 23 , 27 464 792 

Gwahor State 260 767 

Hyderabad State 26 69 268 801 

Kashmir State 88 128 994 286 

Madras States 162 101 1,000 1,000 

1^6 1,000 .. 

lOS 1,000 1,000 

Mysore State 144 121 311 1,000 

Punjab States 87 77 464 424 

Ba3putana(i|/sn^) 134 U1 280 926 ’ 366 

United Provinoes States 101 4D 689 . 324 

NOTB •— Itt the above statement ‘^Hindu ” means “ Hlnda-Brahmamo ’* only except m the cape of Delhi and 
“Wbere Hindu inolud es Hind’u Atya and Hindu Brahmo also. 

* Excluding Aden. 
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Birtliplsiee, 


()1 Tlic stdtistiGN of biitliplace well' obtjiiK'd ui (be ( oiisus m 1 »\ i(‘(jiii! 

iiig Cfich poison to state tbe distiKb 111 wliuJi lit' W.1.S 1)01 n and il (low.isboiii oiil- 
side the pioviiLte oi slate oJ oimmoialion, 1 o gi\e also I'lio pioviine oi slale in 
which Jus biitli-distiK i lies, it lie w.is boi n oulsido liuli.i he should leliiiii ln.'^ 
native coiiiitij'^ The hitihplace unit in India llieieloie was eillii'i (ti) tlii' lb dish 
Distiitt 01 (/;) the Indian State Tlie msliin tioiis weie not always iindeislood oi 
earned out (oiiectly .iiid in.i iiuinbci ol tasi's eidi les of \ illages weie uiatle wliii h 
had to lie loi ated in the ta.biilat.iou oflii es This i oiild howi'vei iisii.illy ]>(' sin i I'ss 
billy done .iiid the bdiles may be ai lepled .is .u iiii.ile loi .ill pi.n tn .il |)iii pose'^ I n 
the (.ISO of liidi<iJi-boi II peisons eniimer.iled oiilsnh' Indi.i iiiloi in.il ion h, is been 
obtained lioin lb itisli possessions .uid Doinmions aiidolln'i (oiiuliii's \\h(‘i(‘\er 
jio.ssible, bid. the miinbeis ol J iidi.in-boin peisons tesidetd in i mud i ii's sin h .o 
JVisi.i Ai.dn.i, Algli.iiiistaii, N<‘]),d Tibel, Cliiiia eti , whete no t I'lisiis is laki'ii .lu 
unknown Nm was d possible f.o hold ,i i I'lisiis in Mi'sopotaini.i, I, hough some inlm 
m.d loll obl.iiiied bom olln i.il lei oids will be loimd in i Ins t h.iplei I n ,ni\ i ,iso { hi* 
miinbei ol hidi.ms lesident outside liidi.i is negligible Im si .d isl n .il pm poses 1 hough 
the iiiloim.i.tion il billy a.si ei lam.i.ble, would In* ol i oiisuh'i'.ible genei.il iideiesi 
The ii'ioid ol ImthphiM' is the (>nl\ me.iiis whiili the leiisiis giM'sol estim.itmu 
tw'o b'.ituies ol 1 oiisideiable di'iiiogiaphn mleiests, ni , {(t) tin' mo\emeiils ol 
popiil.itioii lioiii one .iie.i to aimtliei and {h) the mmibei ol loieigiieis (imeigii' 
boiti) 111 aii\' popiil.it ion unit That the sp.itial mo\emeids ol popul.dioii me 
(,i]).il)le ol m.il lieni.it i( al treatment <ini{ siilijeil to (eitaiii theoietuid laws h.e 
been .suggested bv Mi .l.u ob in ( 'li.iplei 1 1 1 cd I he bun|al) Ib'poi t Mi . 1 . nob's 
tieulmenl ot llu' subjeit is inteieslmg and 1 believe novel .md I have repiodmed 




some ol (he more stukmg p.iss.ige,s ,is mi ajipeinbv lo this llepoit To whatevei 
eauses the territorial movememts me iliie Ihev hum a butm m thegiowlli ot the 
population of any pnrtieuhu' urea ami Irom this point ol view have already been 
apprul.Hed and diseiiKHed in t’lwpler f ol this retnut. In ibis ihapter vvV slitdl 
attempt to find some tnoauing uml interest in them latliei with reteienee to the 
infiueueeH, politieal, eeonomii* or soeial whh h have eausetl them. Biitliphne, 
howeveis is at best a rough tneansol measuring eithei the legioiail nuivemeals 
or the to reign eonstiiuenls ot a population. ]n any partieular inslaute the pl.u e 
of birth and the place of enumeratmu may, either one or both, he acndental find 
have no lonneelmn with the place of residente or of business, while m .inv him' 
tile line wdiieli dividesthem fur eensus piu poses is often an arbilimv one and mav 
imve no unpoilant jelatum to either. Were the Htuti.s{H.'i jeiidoued bv in- 
foi illation rcgmdiiig pla(*e of lesulenee they would have more thm.Mlei and 
mguiht'um e. It bus not, fmivever. been eonshlered advisafile to attempt to obtain 
mfonnatiun in tJie schedule's regardmg te.sideuee heeause (<t) the whole ipiestiom 
m wifi be seen, ufUa-t.s only a small percentage of the popuiuliou and (h) it n 
ihmlitlul whether such infomiutioii could be aocurately oidnimnl owing to tln- 
Wunt of preiisjon in iJm term "'place ol residence.” la the chse ol the nornad 
peoples of the north' west frontier it tsofjviotm that luntlier in bifthplaic nm 
reshitme can he fmmd a (piuntitative measun» ot their wmuadism, while there Is, 
of connse^ m iricejssant uiovemeiit of pwpulafion by road and mil tdl over the 
csotttttry of which Urn nemui« can take no eognisaimo. 

(ISk ,The main sTatlstics ol birthplace are coutainecl in Jrnpethd Table %h 
Qf total enmnemted tniimlfttion of the Indhnt Kmptm only TOJSib |atsoa# 


' out it nmnWr which 
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piactically negligible amounting m all to about two million persons Theism 
extenor movements of population are, however of some mteiest and vill be C(.»n- 
sidered later on m this chapter Some indication of the extent of the movement'' 
of population withm the Indian Empire, so fai as the census can record them. 


Ptoimtim of peuons bom (a) %n the disinct uJuic 
envmeiated and [b] eheuhere 


Province, State or 
Agency 

Nusibeb per 10,000 

POPULATIOl, 

Boin m 

district Tj 1 

wheie 
enn. 
merated 

India 

9,019 

981 

Bihai and Oiisaa 

9,37o 

425 

K.islimu State 

9,574 

426 

tTydoi ibad State 

9,417 

583 

Madias 

9,349 

651 

Bia]pubana and Ajmer 

9,345 

655 

United Provmoos 

9,310 

690 

Bengal 

9,233 

767 

N -W F Province 

8,909 

1,031 

Baluchistan 

8,937 

1,063 

C P and Berar 

8,8S1 

1,149 

Burma 

8,824 

1,176 

Myaoit State 

8,744 

1,256 

Bombay 

8,689 

1,311 

Punjab 

8,663 

1,437 

Baroda State 

8,531 

1,469 

Assam 

8,234 

1,766 

C I and Gwahor 

8,204 

1,796 

Coorg 

7,929 

2,071 

Sikkun State 

7,188 

2,812 


Will be afforded by the figuies m the margmal 
table The total number of persons who 
were born outside the district m which they 
were enumeiated is about 30 millionb. ^e- 
presentmg 10 per cent of the population of 
India Of this compaiatively small number 
no less than 20 millions weie born m districts 
contiguous to the district of enumeration 
and represent out ol the total number of 
persons staying on the census mght often for 
unimportant and accidental reasons out of 
then native home that small proportion 
which had happened to cross the borders of a 
district or other birthplace unit These 
figuies, which are expanded m subsidiaiy 
Table III to show the different features m 
the prmcipal census umts illustrate the 
home-lovmg character of the Indian people 
which is the result of economic and social 
causes and of the immobility of an agri- 
cultural population rooted to the ground, 
fenced in by caste, language and social 
customs and filled with an innate dread of 
change of any kmd. 


63. It IS convement to apply the general term “ migrant to those who were Typw’oi migwttoa. 
born elsewhere than m the district of enumeration and m the same way to distm- 
guish m respect of any area “ emigrants ' and “ immigrants'', and it has been usual 
m past censuses to consider five mam forms of “ migration ” namely — (i) casual or 
the minor movements between neighbouring villages, which may be of a perma- 
nent or temporary character and come into our records only when the persons 
crossed the borders of two birthplace umts , (u) temporary, due usually to the 
migration of coolies to meet the demand for labour on canals, railways and so 
forth and to journeys on business or m connection with pilgrimages, marriage 
ceremomes and the like ; (m) fenodic, due to seasonal demands for labour 
generally for the harvests ,* (iv) semi-'pemanevt, where the inhabitants of one place 
earn their livmg in another but mamtain connection with then own homes and 
ultimately return there , (v) 'permanent, usually m the nature of colonization. 

While it IS naturally impossible to isolate the statistics of these various classes of 
migration some estimate is possible as to their respective importance from (a) the 
distance between the places of enumeration and birthplace, (6) the proportion of 
the sexes among the migrants and (c) our general knowledge of the chief territorial 
movements m different parts of India and the statistical mformation regarding 
them which is obtamable from various mdependent sources 


04. We may deal briefly with the first two classes. The ordmary casual move- and abait 
menfcs across the borders are clearly of no importance , they mclude temporary 
visits for family, social or busmess reasons and probably cancel out m numbers 
as between provmce and provmce A more permanent form of these short dis- 
tance movements is due to the well-known customs, widespread throughout India, 
by which (a) a man seeks a wife m a village other than his own and (6) a woman 
goes back to her parents’ house when she is about to give birth to a child. In both 
such cases it is obvious that, where a distoct border is crossed and recrossed, 
both the wife and the children will frequently have been born outside the 
district in which they were enumerated. Here again the exchange between pro- 
vinces will in many oases work out equally, but not always. The sex statistics, 
which form a good indication of this matrimonial exchange, show fox example that 
the United Provinces give considerably more women than they receive, while the 

* tns'tanoes of seasonal migration in other parts of llie world are th® Italian workers who before the war 
used to lea’re thoir native land for short periods for seasonal employment in Central Eur<me, South Ametwa and 
SUwhere, the Irish harv^esters who came to Great Britain each year, the Aberdeen Mer-girls who came to 
Yarmotttii lor herring pacing, avd the greot inflnx of labour mto Kent for the hop.piokmg, 
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Yaruition as com'paied, with 1911 in the volume of migration wiilnn India 


"N 


1921 



1011 


Variation 1911-1921 

PttOViciCE OB SlATB 

ffofc gain 

Ini ml 

Bmi 

Not gam 

Imnit* 
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Imini 

Bud- 


or loaa ± 

giunts 

grunts 

or loss ± 

gi ints 

groats 

grants 

giants 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(} 

7 

8 

0 

Assani 

4.1,11(1,752 

Piowicen 

l,21(),(!(.l 
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reveifae is tlie case m the Punjab Temporary movements ot businessmen, 
laDourerSj pilgrims and so foitli aie continually occiuiing tbiougbout the year and 
may cover considerable distances It is not possible to gauge them nor aie they 
usually woith discussmg unless they are so regular as to come under the periodic 
class They are, howevei, often ot coubideiahle importance horn the point of 
view of the census organization Whde an attempt is made to tune the census 
so as to avoid the pimcipal known festivals and fairs this cannot always be 
done The niunbeis enumerated in Ajmer city mcluded a large concourse of 
people, many from considerable distances, to the Vfs festival which was going on. 
at the tune, while theie weie similar gatheimgs of pilgiims at Pmi and some of 
the other shrmes m the Umted Pi ovmces and Madias Agam, though fortunately 
the dispeision of the population by plague was not as consideiable as m 1911, the 
disease affected the distnbution m certam areas of northern and central India 

65 Just, as the shorter movements from district to distiict recorded by the 
census covei only a small proportion of the migi ation desciibable as casual, so also 
these same short distance movements include a certam proportion of the other more 
impoitant classes of migration Wherever, by nature of commercial mdustrial or 
agricultmal activity, an area attracts immigrants, a certain portion of these will he 
diawn from the neighbouring aieas Thus the growth of the larger mdustrial 
cities of the Bombay Presidency proceeds largely by concenti ation of population 
from the neighbouring areas Similarly the increasmg population of the canal 
colomes of the Punjab mcludes thousands of agriculturists from the neighhourmg 
districts, while the flow of settlers from the Santal Parganas mto the neighhourmg 
districts of Bengal, the m&ux of mdustrial labour mto the mmmg areas of Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa and many similar streams of peimanent, seim-permanent 
and peiiodic migration are included m the statistics of transit between contiguous 
districts and can only be distmguished fcom the more casual and accidental move- 
ments by other statistical mdications or by our general knowledge 

66 In discussmg the more important aspects of the territorial movements saiaace oi migia- 
the actual volume of the migration is of greater mterest than the relation which 

the volume bears to the popidation of the Provmce which gives or receives The 
table opposite shows the prmcipal Provinces which gam and which lose on the 
balance of migration and compares the statistics with those of 1911 in each 
respect. The figures are also graphically exhibited m the map It will be 
couvement to consider first this flow of population within the country and to deal 
in the first place with the case of those provmces which receive population, bearing 
m mind that the more important movements usually fall under one of the two 
heads agricultural and mdustrial. The discussion can here touch only the more 
sahent featmes of the subject ; for further elaboration reference should be made 
to the provmcial reports. 

67. Of the larger Provmces and States of India Assam contains the highest *“®^***“ 
percentage of foreigners Of her enumerated population of nearly eight millions 
more, than Ij million persons, or over 16 per cent., were recorded as born out- 
side the Provmce, while of these less than a third were born in districts adjacent to 
the provmce, the proportion of females among immigrants of all kinds being Mgher 
than in any other province. The mdigenous inhabitant of Assam is, like the 
Bengali, essentially home-lovmg. Of the small number of 76,000 Asaam-bom who 
were enumerated outside the Province the large majority were emigrants of the 
casual type. If we set agamst them an ec^ual number of casual immigrants we 
still have a nett immigration of over a million, representing an important addition 
to the numbers of the Provmce a large proportion of which is of a peimanent cha- 
racter. This stream of immigrants has been entering Assam for the last fifty years 
m increasmg volume and the children of the permanent settlers have made their 
home m the provmce. In an mterestmg calculation made on the best available 
information Mr. Lloyd estimates that the total population of the province which 
is foreign or of foreign extraction amounts to at least l-^th millionB of persons, 
forming 23 per cent, or nearly a quarter of the whole provincial population. 

Qflie chief sources of attraction in Assam are twofold (a) the tea garden 
industry* and (6) the cultivable wasteland m the Brahmaputra Valley. The 
former draws most of its foreign population from the distant provmces of Bibai 
and Orissa, the Central Provmces, the United Provinces and Madras, while the 
settlers m the Assam Valley are largely colonists from Mymensingh, Dacca, and 
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otLei (list] lets of j Eastern Bengal Both these movements have been veiy iully 
dealt with by Mi Lloyd in his lepoit A third movement of Nepalis mto Assam 
winch IS chiefly of a pastoial natuie is sepaiately desciibed in paiagraph 78 below. 
Regarding tea garden migration Mr Lloyd wiites as follows — 

About two-tlinds ol the Ass^oii tea jjaidens .tie m tJio BiaJuiupiitia V.illey and the jest 
1 mmii/ruUon to Aiiam n>iA it<i tra garrlriH (OOOs oniillet}) JJl tJlC Sill Qia Valloy FIu* total pOjUl- 

lation ceiiHiised ou 1 (m gaidiuis was 
‘)J2,Jd5 This iJJcJudes ni.ui.iffeis and 
.issisl.iidiS, otlicj woikius (JeiK'iKh'jits 
and the stiaiigei within tlie g.i,te.s on 
I ensiis night Tin* niinilK i is .i bout 
0(),()0() less than t-In* i;oial given in the 
(h)vei niiKMit K'tiiJUH of inmiigrard 
Jahoiii 'rill' ddleK'riee is pitdiahly 
due to iiiaiiv (.oolu's having h(‘en out 
visiting iieiglihoiiimg vilhigi'H ai. 
(,('iisiis tiiiK* , also to till' hie.ts that 
I h<‘ lahoiiM eai does not end in the 
( (‘iiMUs month ol Mnidi hut lu Jniie, and lhat Ihe (Jovei iimmit letiiiiis iiu hide coal mines, oil 
fields and sawiuilln lj<i,khiin}uii (Ji 5,(100) and Sihsagiii (220,000) have the gieativst I.ea gardim 
f)o])ulations Then (ome Sv llnd. (HiOOOO) Ciuliai (I 5S,000), Daiiang (I25000), Novvgong 
(J2,0t)0), Kainiiif), (.ro.ilpai.i and the two Kiontnn Tiai ts Jiave less lhaii (>,000 oaeh 
riio loei iiifnient of tea gaidmi lahoiiieis hv < oiitiai (ois has hism aholislied and (In' saulari 
sv'stein i,s now adoptisl gmieiallv'^ Tim si.4iteinent .ibovo shows foi 101 1 and 1021 (In' nnmhei 
of imniigi.iJif.s III joiiiid tlioiis.inds to \ssani as a. whole ,ind (o Ihe ten gaohms oiil\ 

lAii t(‘a we <iie ooiKiCi iied < hiefly with niiinhiis I fo 0 It will lu> iio/io’d (h.if in ion 
tiasti with die iiuiiiiMoiis iinie.ises lioin uf.hei phn cs, the IJniled Pioviiiies iiiinugi.uils li.ivi 
dei.HNisi'd both in t(‘Ug<iidens <iiid in the piovint e .is .i w hoh', while (In* I5enu.il people IiaviMle 
‘leased in ti'a gaidoiis, but itiiKsised eiioinionsl} in the piovim.e 'I'he I hided Ihovim cm do- 
eie.iHe is sh.ired liy .ill te.i distin (s , d seem . fo be due fo the b.id eflei t of lh<‘ \ssaiii diiuafre 
on the numigi.uits .iiid the im leasing piefeieim of m.m.igeis foi Cliobi. N.igpiir, Ceidinl lh‘o 
virmi s, Oiiss.i.uidiVIiidi.is i oolies Btnpimes .how .i gem i.d opinion lhal the so mlled ‘jungly” 
ooohesofl.liedeiiti.il Ihov'itiees .iiid Ciiofa Nairpni (MiiihI.ih, >Said.il.s (fond ele) .u'efjiebesi 
fUeii foi tin* dini.ile .ind the woik of l<\i g.inldis Tfie I hided Ihovimes i oohes, d .dioidd 
be noted also, weie einploved inoii' in (lie Siiini.i Valhv, wlieie (lie ..lump of I'.l *0 w.m most 
sovei'ely l<‘lt limig.il siip|)hes .i mimbei ol Ihedeiie.tl .ind siipeivi'iiiigslall bid ( he lo . , ol abouf 
7,(lfK) natives of liongal lioin the gaiden-, lepn .enf-. « ooln , from Wesfein Heng.il di.hi«tn. 
This o.uirmt bo .ti counted for eveept bv suv mg (h.d m.iiingi i . pnder new lei nids Jiom I5jhar 
and dri-SHii .tnd elsnwhoie. . Ml other Ihovinu's eonf.ilbule 'O’eaf ineien,.eH (o (he lea ‘Mideiin^ 
refhsjl.mg Mm boom m the indiisl-i v m the \eais pievious fo l!l2d. The vei v large im lea.se iioin 
l.lio proviimo of Hiluu* and OrisNi, w due mnudv to the piefeieme of plunteis lor the men ol 
(*hota N.tgpiir, .tml it may )>o hopeil, to the applet latioji b\ fin* eooli<*s them. .elves td the more 
.toady luejuirt of HUbHlstomsi ni Asstdii .,.1 t*slimafe Ih.il the total nuuibei of bneigneis now ill 
I ho p'rovitmo on imoount of the t.ea industiv is abtait a mdiion and a thud, that ih to say. otie- 
“ivth of tho whole population of A.ss.im. Tin.. i> «inh a loiigli i.stmmle , und it h moo* likeb 
to be under limn over-estimafisl ” 

Tfu* .\KSfim V;ill(*y Imnily Imgnn to attmet colomsta fiom iditMnio ,\ss,nn till 
ilip (lo<-iwli‘ IlfOl l.<» Ifll I, ftml tli(‘ miumei.iiions proviou.s to lli.if of Ud I sliow httip 
ninmgr.tt-ioi) from {icrow Uic Bengal bonlor. 

*• Heloro 101 1. ho\vi)V«‘r, .i diangi eam»*. Tin* 10**11 *•! Mvm**u.m*j!h l»«*gau to advama* to 
\>.sani. driven apparoiiMy bv pressme mt the soil .it hmm . Thev wen- joined b\ people ol 
other Mastoru Beiigal distrieLs, in leas U!imbi‘rf( lu the (’••usih repon of l*ili Momueid wan 
UMMie o» the ovtraordiiiiu'V im muwi oi lO'tMem to the eZ/o/ lauds of Mu.ilpam lK*m tin* Hmgu) 
diistriots of Mvmeiiwiugh, I’abnn, Hogra and U.iugjmr Vt that tim* few eultiiaioiH from 
Miwteru Bnug.ii idi(l got beyourj (loulpiira, those et'iisus**d ut theothei ijistiietsoj the Hrahum 
putra Valley uumhoHug only aI fow'f.housiWi{lHnn(i Imiiig tnoatlviderlcs, imdersaudprotessiouBl 
moTi, lu the blHt ibauuin tin* luovmimufc him evteude(i far up ilm Vullei ami the eohuiists juiw 
form an appmuahio olemaut of tho populatmii m nil tlio four lower uml e**«t,i4l disMiets. in 
pbooH they have spread inhmd a wav from the rner . .. The sex umi age Itguieh giveiuii 

l^roviuHaf Table Ivnhow thattht* eoJonmte me aeillmg liv famibeH uml not hiuglv. h m 
rejmrtwi however, that thi* men gt*m*mllv eome tiist to seeiiro the lami uml build houmx, aiuf 
ih« fauiibvu follow. About Hh pereeut.iu'e.MidmiiiimnUiiHimd IT* ja r«eut Hiuduw . . lu 

ItlU U(i njieetal table v\aK prejnued. hut fnuii the geuemi birthphoe table we bud that 
ilvuieiwiugh, Ibugpur and *lalpaigurt piovultd imimgmwtH to Umdpnra and 

to the other live Brahmiipiitj a Valley dwtru'ln. Muaepurate tiguren are avudabte forihutit, 
I’abiia ami Bugra, uk they i*«d murtlguotiH to Atmm , but the uttudmra were probably 
!Hit great. It thba nppeaw that the liaMern Bengal heitlem have im reaHt'd umra than 
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fourfold m the decade to their present total of 258,000 in the Brahmaputra Talley 
If we add the children born after ainval m Assam — and there is a goodly proportion of 
women aged 16-40 among the immigrants — the total number of settlers in the valley must 
come to at least 300,000 In Goalpara nearly 20 per cent of the population is made 

up of these settlers The next favourite district is Nowgong where they form about 14 pei 
cent, of the whole population In Kamrup waste lands aie being taken up rapidly, 
especially m Barpeta subdivision In Darrang, exploration and settlement by the colomsts 
IS in an earlier stage , they have not yet penetrated far from the Brahmaputra banks As 
shown in the occupation columns of the Provincial Table, only about 30,000 of those born in 
the named districts of Eastern Bengal are non-agriculturists , they are chieflv traders, shop- 
keepers, timber merchants, clerks, professional men The remainder ovei 88 per cent of the 
total, are ordinary cultivators of holdings generally under Government with a sprinkling of 
field labourers The few censused in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur are nearlv all engaged m trade, 
less than 300 cultivators of the class in question having settled in either distnct The reasons 
given for leaving their home districts m the ease of the great mass of the colomsts aie pressure 
on the soil, and sometimes actual loss of their lands and even homesteads by diluvion cheap, 
plentiful and fertile land, with the freedom of a > yotwan settlement m Assam in place of expen- 
sive and uncomfortable holdings as tenants or under-tenants in Bengal On first taking np 
their new lands they sometimes have them cleared of jungle and dug up by hired N uniya labourers 
This and their railway or steamer fares, some house-bufiding materials and possibly some land- 
price paid to local people or unauthorised fees to subordinate revenue officials constitute their 
only expenses in opening the new bfe They erect their own characteristic type of house, and 
their villages can be distingmshed at once from those of the Assamese They are hard-working 
and good cultivators who cannot fail to benefit the country In Goalpara, Barxang and Xow- 
gong they have produced a great increase m crimes of violence and noting , m Kanmip some 
increase, but little in proportion to the numbers ” 

68 Bengal receives over 1,900,000 mmugraiits and sends out nearly 700,000 
emigrants, the balance m her favour being therefore considerably over a million. 
Her foreign-born population forms about 40 per mille of the total population and 
by far the larger number come from distant tracts Avery rough calculation 
indicates that the maximum number that can be attributed to casual migration 
is something less than 30 per cent, of the total exchange between districts, while 
the proportion of casual migration m the exchange "between contiguous provinces is 
pro'bably somewhat less. Of the immigrants by far the lai'gest number (66 per 
cent.) come from Bihar and Orissa The United Provmces send 18 per cent , 
Nepal 6 per cent , Assam 4, the Central Provinces about 3 per cent and a smaller 
number come from Eajputana and Madras Emigration is chiefly from the 
eastern districts to Assam and from Chittagong to Burma. The bulk of the 
foreign-born population ns found m the mdustrial districts of the south of the 
Provmce with Calcutta as their centre, in the northern districts of Darjeeling, 
Jalpaiguri, and the Sikkim State, m the Tripura State to the east and m the 
Malda and Dmajpur districts m the west. Compared with the figures of 1911 the 
number of immigrants has slightly decreased while the emigrants are more 
numerous An analysis of the statistics indicates that there has been less move- 
ment over short distances than m the decade before 1911 and that this decrease 
in mobility is more marked in the north and east than m the south and 
west of the provmce It is suggested that the more valuable tenure which is 
obtamed under the permanent settlement has served to deter emigration even from 
districts where there is considerable pressure of population There is httle cor- 
relation between migration and density, and the now of migration in Bengal is 
largelv determmed by tendencies which are much older than the last decade and 
can best be studied with reference to certain definite streams which are based on 
industrial and agricultural influences. Of these streams the most important 
are: — 

1. Immigrants mto the industrial area round Calcutta from Bihar and 

Onssa and the eastern districts of the United Provmces. 

2 . Immigrants into the districts of Bubhum, Malda, Dmajpux and Nor- 

thern Bengal from the Santal Parganas. 

3. Immigrants mto the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri tea gardens from Nepal 

and Chota Nagpur, 

4. Immigrants into the Tripura State from Assam. 

6. Emigrants from Mymensingh and the districts of Eastern Bengal to 

-flie Assam Yalley, 

6. Emigrants from the Chittagong district to Burma. 

Of the total population of the four districts of Hooghly, Howrah, the 24r 
Parganas and Calcutta no less than 841,734 persons, forming 16 per cent, of the 
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population, were born outside Bengal and an analysis ol tlie figuies show s that, 
probably owing to the dan system of leciuitment, the gioat body oi the immi- 
grants come irom two ciromnsci ibed aieas, one consisting ol the two distiicts ot 
Cliiftack and Balasore on the Orissa Coast and the othei ol the Avestein disl] ids ol 
Bihar with the adjoining districts acioss the boidei in the United Pnn lucos 'Flic 
above aicas account foi about 553,000 jieisons enuiucTaled iii these loin mdiisli ml 
distiicts, or consideiably more than one-foiiith of the w^hole nuinbei ol iniinigiaiits 
to Bengal fiom outside Of this large mdustiial immigi ation the Hujiin inteiiih'iit 
writes as follows — 

“ (xoneially sjioakiiig, tlu* lecmit.s lioiii Oiissu tiiicl les,s iiioiit lli.in lliosc liojn 

the noitli-Wi'st They ju* luou* olteii taMi.il laboiiims .ind .u(‘ nlniohl/ .ill inisKilh'd Mom* 
of the Bihaiis me skilled woiknieq, .'iml the jiiopoitimi tli.it is skdled seems to ineuMse .mioiig 
those who coiiK' Jiom J inth(‘i lo llie not th-Arest The luinihei n lii( li ( nines doAvn horn < lie e,i.sl- 
ein Bili.u disfnets is much sni,ilh*i <iikI vci v foAA come to uidiistn.il ceul.ies liom (dioi.i hl.mimr 
'PIk* .iboiigitiiil lubes ol this |date.ui pielcT lo /iiid woik oni ol doons .iiid sliiiii I In* towns It 
IS nothUggesled tli.it hv .uiAMiie.iiis all (hose who li.iA e tome (o Ilooglily, Houi.ili (li<‘lll-Pui 
gfimis iiud ('rtluitt.1 find euiploviiienl iii ojgiuiised uulusli} M.iiiy ol (hem plv (Insi (iiidiliomd 
casle (.Hides iii (.lii* imiustM.il <ne.i ,is (liey do .ihso ui towii.s iii olliei p.nls ol Meiig.il Mmliifl 
and Chtiin.iis .iie <ohbIer.s, (lojihm .in* iiulkmeu oiid (<ii(meu, ICiili.irs .in* [wlhi-IxMieis .iiid 
ooolies as aie Kiiimis, BImIs, Couth, e(( , Nuiii.is .iie eomiiiouly e.iidiwoikeis , M.ill.is ho.it- 
nieii luid so on Clliei i.isti's <iie doiiiestir sei\.iii(.s, mid needy Bi.ilim.iii.s lioni Onssji .in* 
Joiuid 111 gnsit ninnhms in (lu* iouns emplovisl ,is looh.s by oi(liodo\ Ilimhi.s o( (he liiplier 
cistes Chilli (.1 IS .iiid otiuns of siipeiioi i .i.sl.e fioiu Ihli.ii .md tlie Cni(ed Biomiiks iiieion- 
sLables, ditnoanf(,Z(im,iii(kini' peo//s ,nid the Iiki* Mast ol (.In' mi'imil .skill mnl poilers on (lie 
raih\My,s ionic i 10111 Ihlnii .iiul Onssii Hm Ii imiuigiaids .iie lotmd m eonsideiiihle minihera 
.ill ovi'i Beug.il, .iltlioiigli (ln‘\ ,iie lewei in TiiijX'i'.i Noiikli.ih, ('hitliigong, B.iktiigjiiij Kliiilmi, 
.l<*,s.soie and Piu'idinii l.ii.iu in (in* ies( of (he Province But llu' iibnoimiillv huge iiiinihei ol 
inuiiigiants Ironi Bilmi mnl Oii'isa mid (lie Ihiili'd ProAinee.s in (^aiiutla mid .nljoiiiing dis- 
l/ijcts all' m.iiuly niti.n.ted by oig.ini.sed indiistn NowIuk* in Bi'iigal is (In' Bilimi oi (lie 
Oiiya p('mii(,(.e(l to aiipiiK' ugli(s in i.iud and iieithei is e.oiiiiuonly employed as an agin ullural 
l.ibnuiei \ j)(i.s.sihle I'Mi'plioii (o (Ins jiile e\isls in (In* Din.ijpni and Haiigpm (iis(ii((s wheio 
tlioi'o may iiave boon .is m.uiy .is 5 (),(I(I(I Bih.iiis found employed .is (ield l.ihoniers Iml. not nioie. 
The 1 life does no( .ipjdv to Sanf.il.s, eli , w'ho aii' willing (o lake up \a( ant and i oiiipaiii(i\ely 
iinfeitile lands on (he oideiops o| (In* old ailuMum ui Noi(li and Uh'st Beng.il and Ii.iM' hemi 
.illowed to do so 1 1 goe.H w i( (nnd sa\ ing (hat nnmigiaid.s fioni Hilinr and Oii.ssa mid (Ik* I hided 
PioVilKies iiu'lude a leaven of the mei<aiiljhi elas.ses, Iml IlieA do not imiludi* .inv ajipn-eiahle 
luuuber t'lujiloyed m tin* professions oi in i leneal W'ork 

A comparison bctwisu) the liginv.s of the last tliivo ('♦>nsu.st\s shows lhal, whilo 
the number of forcigii-born lias incr(‘a.s<*d in the ol her throe districts wIk'io Iho ludk 
of the JiidustiTos au* found, (hilciitta, whiolt is bocomiiig more of a (‘omnu'rcial 
centre, roooives now a smallor pvoiiortion of the uumigraiits tJuiii in previous do- 
cn<lc.s, while there has been a tlistinct docrouso in the muiiboi of cniigrants from 
Bilmr and Orissa and tlio, Unitod Brovincos who ply their various tiadt's generally 
tlirouglioiit. Bengal. For the last half contmy' a constant stream of colonist .s Irom 
tlie Saiital Barganas li.is flowed into tlie districts of Western ami Northern liengal 
attrai'ted by the iinoeenjnetl land in the /jr/.nVw/,the umbdatuigouleiop of old allii- 
vinin in Norl.li Bmigal. Of iho ii()2,(KK) iSantnls enumerated in Bengal 07 per vmi, 
arc foumi in 10 districts ol this tract and of these one-third liave eros.sed the 
<hing(»s into Northern Ihmgul. Though there seems to have been sonm r<Mluctiou 
in the, nuinliers enumerated in th(‘ Birbhmuaml Mursliidahad tlistricts (lie mimbtu’s 
in Burdwan, where mnidoyment is found in the coalfields of AsansoUiasrisen from 
0,000 in 1801 to 28,000 in 1021, while, in the distriets north of (lie (Janges the 
increase ini he samejimdod is from48to 121 thousand. Though the stream still runs 
strongly the tlecliuing rate of Inerease hi the last docude is evidently due to the 
native-born 1 ‘hildrmi of tlio original settlers haviwg taken the place of (heir 
fathei’s who migrated. The bulk of the labour in the tea gartlens of the daljiai- 
gtiri district is made up of aboriginal tribesmen from the Chota Nagjmr jdateau. 
By far the largest number (about 120,000) come from the Ranchi distriet but there 
ifj a distinct increase in blie numbers from the (lontral Provinces in the iast decade. 
The equal proportion of the sexes shows that the migration is more op Im of u )>er- 
manotit nature, the tea gardens timling omployment for women as easily as for men. 
The chief feature of the interim I migration in Heueal is a movement uf tlie popu- 
lation of tlio central belt, on the ono hand, towards the industrial districts round 
Oaloafcta and, on the other hand, into Northern Bengal and tiie Assmn \ alley. The 
atrength of the northward movement across the Oanges indicates the 
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growing pressure in Central Bengal owing to the decay of the distributary rivers 
of the Granges and the consequent deterioration of the productive capacity of the 
soil Similaily the pressure in Midnapore already described m Chapter I has 
found relief by a steady flow of population into the Calcutta and Hooghly districts, 
the number born in Midnapore and enumerated in the four industrial districts 
being as high as 114,000 at the present census The large increase in the popu- 
lation of the Tripura State, amounting to 33 per cent, is due chiefly to imnngiation 
from the Tippeia district and the Sylhet district of Absam. A strong periodic 
migration horn the eastern distiicts of Bengal into Biiima for the rice haifest 
will be mentioned in considering the movement ot population m that Province 

69 Of every 1,000 persons enumerated in the Bombay Presidency thirty-nine 
were born m other parts of India and two outside India The actual number of 
immigrants m thousands was 1,081 and of emigiants 592, givmg a balance of gam 
to the Presidency of 489,000 peisons The exchange with contiguous districts re- 
presents about two-thirds of the immigiants and emigrants respectively and m each 
case the proportion of females is high The striking feature of the imgration sta- 
tistics in this Province is the increasmg absorption of outsiders into the large 
cities of Bombay, Karachi and Sholapur winch, except foi the usual exchange of 
casual migration, practically monopolise the immigrants fiom outside the Pre- 
sidency The mofiissil does not attract strangers now any more than forty yeais 
ago but the huge industrial expansion in the larger cities has resulted m the con- 
centration to them of popula- 
tion from outside of which the 
foreigners form a substantial aud 
growing element. The figures 
are strikmgly illustrated by the 
margmal statement which com- 
pares the figures of outsiders 
m these three cities with that of 

the rest of the Presidency. 

Wntmg on the subject of migration Mr. Sedgwick says 

** There axe thus two chief streams of immigrants which reach us, one from north-west 
India represented by the huge area of Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Provmce, the 
Punjab, the United Provinces and Eajputana and the other coming from the south-east from 
Hyderabad and Madras So far as there is any outward stream it is in a direction moving 
towards the north-east into Central India, and beyond mto Bengal and even to Burma, with 
a second slighter southern movement mto Mysore But it is beheved that while the two 
streams of emigration are m the nature of casual seasonal labour into cotton lands and the like 
(though of this there is httle actual evidence), the two streams of immigiation represent per- 
sons m search of work in the cities The stream from the north goes to swell the proletariat 
of Bombay and Karachi , and the Hyderabad stream goes to tbe mills at Sholapur... Only in 
the cases of Hyderabad and Baroda do the figures both of munigrants and emigrants show 
an excess of females indicating that the migration is to a considerable extent of the domestic 
type. This feature would have been expected m the cases of Mysore and Madras also. 
But males are there m excess in both directions ” 

The stream of immigrants from north-western India amounts in the balance to 
over 350,000 persons, of whom about a third come from the United ProvmceSj two- 
fifths from Rajputana and the remainder m somewhat equal proportions from (a) 
the Punjab and North-West Prontier Provmce and (6) Baluchistan, the migration 
from the latter being of course chiefly into Sind Of the emigrants about 100,000 
go to the Central Provinces and Central India, including a stream of periodic 
labour which goes mto Khandesh for the cotton picking and on to the Harvests 
of Berar and Central India ; 18,000 to Burma and about 14,000 to the gold fields 
and coffee plantations of Mysore. The Gujratis and Cutchis are conspicuous 
among those of the Presidency who are found in the more distant parts of India. 
Apart from the concentration of population into the industrial cities from every 
part of Bombay the mternal migration presents no features of special interest 
and can hardly be studied with profit in aji abnormal period. The Deccan con- 
tributes a larger proportion of its population to Bombay City than any other 
division and, evidently on account of persistent agncultuial depression, has been 
throwing out population rn increasing numbers to other divisions Peiiodic 
migration eastward for the cotton harvests has alreacty been mentioned and a 
study of some of the areas under irrigation made by the Bombay Superintendent 
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hIiows a natiiial giavitation oi the cultivating population fiom the less to the 
nioie stable agricultural areas But iriigation is not yet a fadoi of any considci 
able importance from this point of view in the Bombay Picsideiuy 

. 70. The foieigu-boin element in the Central Piovinces and Bcmi funns ,*1 8 per 
cent of bheir total combined stiength and of this conipaiativoly small niimb('i moK* 
than hall come from contiguous disl nets ol otliei ])iovinccs and si, ties Tin' ael iial 

volume of immigiation and emigiabion amonnfs to 010 and ‘107 iliousarids 
lespcctivelyj but, owing largely to the dejnessed agnciillinal toiuliiions .d i he end 
o( tiie decade, the balance m favoin of the ])iovnice has Ldlen ( oM,sideial)ly 
compaied with that ot 19J1, both by adec'ieaM^ of ininngialion «uid an inci('as<‘ 
ol ('rnigiution itonghly speaking tli(‘ noif hem and weslei n I i.ids ol I he provnn (> 
<it1 1 act while the eastern poi tioiis tin ow oil.' jiopulai ion , bid aprii I horn 1 hedomesl k 
< uid casual exchange on the boideis, (lie \asl p.nt of 1 1n* movement bolh into 
<ind out of thcpiovmco IS ol atempoiaiy oi pei lodicor, at inosi, a semi piMinam'iil 
iiatuie. The iidlnx ol wheat Inn vesleis fiom I h(^. United Ihovnu-es and (Vnlial 
India into the Neibiidda valley IS 11 well-known jiei iodi( nioxenienl lln' voliiimMd 
which was specially large on (lie ])ieaentof ('asion oiviiig b' I he iiib'm'.ss ol lln‘wln‘at 
liaivcst Thetiade <md mdustiies of dubbulpoio Cdy h.ive ai I i.iel ions foi (li<‘ 
population of the norlliein Iraels, while I heie is penn.ineni ( oloniy.al ion ol lli(‘ 
wastelandm the Nnnar distiicl, and lli('i<‘ seems io liav(‘ beini, dining I In' (hnade, 
some penetration oj ])ermanont settleis lioni Cordial India Io llie Cliol.i Nagpin 
♦States attached to the 1‘iovnuu* The coilon-giowing indust ly ol I’xnai an<l ol 
tlie adja( ent districts of tlio Maiatlia jilain always .dti<ieis <i. se.isonal inlliiv 
from Hyderabad and the Bombay PresKhnny, ]>ut many ol \ In* gins had eloseil .d 
the time of blio ceiiHus and the moveiiKMil on l.his aeeoiint was h'ss 111,11 km). Idnne 
ean be little permanent agiienituial mdiHemeidlo onlsKhns in i Ins pail ol lln' 
Province, where ('veiy .ivadahle a( le is alieady nndm ciillivaiion, Initllie 
iminganese and eo.d min(‘s olfor eonsideiableattim lion Io laboin (‘specially dining 
the <dl-season. In tn<‘ <Mst ot Cu‘ I io\nu‘(‘ a KMiiai kabl(‘ ftsduK* is l!ii‘ turn of 
lln‘ tide of iiiigialioii lioiii W('s| Io ensi In 1911 Biliai .ind Ciissa smil 129,000 
persons to <li(‘ (kmiral lhv)\ me<‘.s, a liguie whn li dioppi'd ni 1921 Io a2 000 Cn 
tin* othei hand IheCliamai of Cldiatl isgai li. who is iindonbledly I he most inolnln 
(‘leiiu'iit in lln* popnialioii, has, laigelv owing (o |)n‘ f.iilnie of lhe ina* 111 llnd 
tract at the end ol tin* deeadi*, inovi'd lr(‘ely |o lln* mdii.slri.il aic'as ol Bihar, 'unl 
Oriasa and Ihnig.d, lln* niiniln*!' (‘tmiiiei.ded 111 1 hose pio\ mees bmiig I;t2,000,oi 
m‘aily twice the immber ni (Oil The rue Irnels o| Chlialtisgjn li ami the 
W^ibOiganga \ alley have b(*i*n for long one of tin* fuN oiuib* iMimts of lln* labour 
ree,rmter and ttovenimeiit reinrtis sliow that the nnmbei of labourer.^ who lelt 
for Assam troiu lhe (loutral Provinces bidweeii 101 1 nml 1020 wasov(*r 0:^000 
while the, census returiiH sliow that 91,000 (Vulral IToviiht.s dwellt*is ’weie 
enuinerat(‘d hi tiiat province as against 77,000 in 1011. 

71. Tin* oiosi- inlei‘(*sting b'ldun* of lln* regional movimu'ids in lhe Punjab is 
llm drift of population iido the eamd areas of Montgomery and Lyallpur. The 
subject has b<‘{‘i) ahvady diHcmssed in Cluipti*!* 1 and is (h*alt with iii dtdail in the 
Punjab K(*port. The bulk of these eoloiusls are from the mor«* e(mgt‘,s 1 (*d dUtriets 
of the e(‘ntr(^ and noith ol the provinee, a snmii percentage only, amounting to 
II per cent, in Montgomery, of the population of the (uiml urea dislrjeis lieing 
ioreign bom, On the {jahun‘e of migrut.um with areas outside it the Puniub gams 
171,001) persons. .A large proportion of the Indian Army is ivcruited and Htatioiied 
in this Provinee and the (igurcs of migration are therefore alTeeted by the mo\e- 
ment ui troops. 'Phe »Sik'b (ionbruetors, eurpenters and workmen of 'the ihmjab 
arc well known throughout India and their enterprise has tairned them ovt*rm*a.H 
Io Burma, the (lolonii*s and Auuiriea. t)n the other Irnml tiui Uindm tuul Miklm 
obtain their wives largely from outside the province mul Hp(*eially from Hujpniann 
the epduingc botwtnni othor provinces resulting in a gain of 915,009 woimm as t om- 
pared with a loss of 34,000 men. 


72. or the total iminignvnt population of 707,000 porsons in Burma 573,000 mi 
Ijfulmns and 102,000 aro Chmoae, reprefieuUng HO per coat, and 15 per cent, rospoet- 
ivoly of fciie whole numbor* Immigrants from both countries have inereaiuxi sinen 
5911, Inmans by lUper cent, and Chinese by 30 per cent., but in noithor vmi has 

^ ^ ^ ft curious and uu- 

uoubsed^ satiB^toiy feature of the recent decade is the larger lUdumber of women 
amoog the wnmigrantd from India than m previous years, the inomse in female 
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Indian umnigi ants being 21 per cent against 15 per cent of males Oftbe Indian 
immi grants more than two-thirds are Hmdns and aboiigmals and between one- 
fourth and one-tbird Muhammadans, while there are small niimbeis of Sikhs, 

Jams, Aiyas and other mmor religious classes The bulk of the Indians come from 
Madras (273,000) Bengal (146,000) and the Umted Provinces (71,000) The Punjab, 

Bombay States and Eajputana also send over contmgents In Madias the Agency 
tracts, especially the districts of Gar4am, Vizagapatam and Godavaii supply 
most of the Telugus while the Tamils come chiefly Irom Ramnad and Tanjore. By 
far the majority of the Bengah immigrants come from the Chittagong ti acts adjoin- 
ing Burma but Calcutta with its surrounding aieas supphes ovei 11,000 The 
Fyzabad and Sultanpur districts send the majority of those who have lecoided the 
Umted Provinces as then birthplace Apart from the unmigiaiits liomthe border 
chstiicts of Chittagong and Assam, who when they are not nieiely of the casual 
class, are mostly labouiers m for the harvest, the bulk of the foieign pojjulation con- 
sists of employes of the various mdustries m and around Rangoon and elsewhere 
It IS difficult to form any estimate of the permanence of this Indus' iial immigration, 

. 7 ,, if 1 7 . 7 7 but Mr Grantham observes that out of about 

Aumher oj fuiutks per hvnd)ed males among i i i i i i 

iiKhm mnngunihfo Bnuna 62,500 male laboureis 111 mdustrial employ- 

Hmta MidTHai 19 asked whether they intended 

iiuhammadans 12 to remam m Burma, all but 2,600 or about 

70 ^ rephed that they proposed to 

— return to then* homes A certain number 
tot^l 18 of the Muhammadans many Zeibach and 
Burman women, but in the foreign population as a whole the sex ratio is 
extremely low, mdicatmg the temporary nature of most of the migration, and, as 
in all adventitious populations of this kind, the proportion of adults is much above 
the normal 

Emigration from Burma is unimportant amountmg to less than 20 000 persons 
born m Burma and recorded in other countries. The amount of the exodus 
temporary or otherwise to the neighbouring countries of Chma and Siam is un- 
recorded, but the Burman is a home-lovmg person and it probably does not 
amount to any considerable figure 

One of the most mteresting features of migration withm the Province is the 
gradual weakemng of the movement of population from the centre to the unculti- 
vated areas m the Delta The number of colonists has declined from 385 to 239 
thousand in the last 20 years , and this migration wiU undoubtedly dimmish stiU 
more rapidly m the future, since the supply of good land in the Delta has almost 
come to an end and the conditions m the centre of the country have been steadily 
improving 

73 Of the Provmces which contribute most largely to the streams of migrants andorfwa. 
which have been dealt with above the most conspicuous are Bihar and Orissa 
about millioi], the Umted Provinces about one million, Madras Jth of a million, 

Rajputana |ths of a million and Hyderabad Jth of a million In sketching 
the origin of the principal streams of emigrants into the receiving provmces we 
have already dealt mdirectly with immigration from the provmces which throw 
off their population and the character of this emigration can now be described 
more succmctly. 

The flow of emigration from Bihar and Orissa is now almost entirely east- 
ward into Bengal and Assam Some idea of the importance and volume of this 
emigration is mdicated by the value of the money-order remittances received in 
Bihar and Orissa, which varied from 421 lakhs m 1915 to 666 lakhs m 1920 and of 
course only represents a portion of the pay and wages earned by the emigrants. 

Even more nnportant than the more permanent streams of emigrants to 
Assam and Bengal already dealt with is the enormous flow of periodic labour, 
which pours out from North and South Bihar between March and Novem- 
ber into the agricultural and industrial areas of Bengal, returning towards the end 
of the year for the cultivating season m the home areas. An mterestmg 
discussion of this movement will be found m Mr, Tallents’ report with a detailed 
‘description of its origin, volume, direction and character. Emigration from 
Orissa to Assam and Calcutta has largely mcreased m the last decade and, as 
Mr. Tallents says 

“ Th.e great development of emigration is an indication of the hard tunes that Onssa has 
passed through since 1918 and also shovra how it was that a repetition of the tragedy of 1866 
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was avoided. It would be diftitult to ei-estimate Ihc miiiibd oJ Ji\cs sa\cd b) liu' oasi 
coast loiite of tlie Beui>aJ I^^agpui Railway mtliclabt yeaisol the rb'cado liy hiiiigiiig tood lotlie 
people and, evenmoie iinpoitant by taking the peo^de to places wIumo woik .nul lood could 
be toiind ’’ 

Wc hare alieady cxanimed the inipoitant iiiHiix lioni llu* (liola N.ig,])ii! 
plato.m ot labouieis into AsfMim ami the Jlciigal leu Did The sIkmiii oI ic'c mils 
into the Assam tea gauleiis Ijom this aiea swelled to the iiiipiec ( mIi'hIcmI (igiiu‘ 
ol 143.000 111 1918-19 

While Bihai and Oiiss.i, poui^oui its lahou.iiig pojnil.ition caislwaids llu' ex- 
pansion of its roni .nid non indii^tiics in tlie Singiihluiin and Manhhiim dislm Is 
are attiactmg. a tonsidoiahle miinhei of skilled and unskilled woikins horn oiilsub* 
the former chiefly tioin Madias Boinhay and 1 he Ihiiled Ihovini I's and I lu' biKin 
laigely fioin tJie easiein dislnds cd the Oonind !^io\ lines Tin* })luMniinenal 
development ol the city ol Jaiuslualpui lioni <i village* ol h.OOO lo a lloiii isliiiig 
indnstiial (ity ol o7,(M)0 jicisoiis has hec'ii made* llie siib|e(l ol spcM lal disi iission 
111 Ohapiei IloliMi Talieuls icpoit Immigiaf ion ol a dilleit'ni kind is loninl in 
the Oiissa states, whole the \ ast areas oi unreclaimed J.ind .no ati lai ting agmiil 
till ists Irom the* Uniled Pioviiu c*s and cIkc'wIk'H', and llicsaim* is llic case* ol lln* 
Piirnea and Sambalpui distiuts ,nnl llu* S.infal Paiganas, wlu'ii* w.islel.nni is 
available* in consnleialde cjuantily .d low icnis 
• 74 The balance of something U'ssthan a million pc'isons losi by (lie lhnlc*d 

Provmoeson the exchange ol migiantswilhm Indiare]>icsen(st]i(* dilT(*i(*n( <* lie(wci*ti 
about 1,400,000 emigiants and latlici more than 400,000 immigiaiits. Immigral ion. 
which haa fallen in (he decade, is ol little importance The in(liis1iH*s ol (kiwn 
pore attuict a ceitain .imoiint ol labour horn oulside wink* Iheie is (In* usual con 
tnigcnt of Bengali cleiical and prolossional imni, Marwaii tiaders and so loilli inlo 
the c'lties, of which laitknow istlu* mexst c osmopolitan The loreigneis in c anion 
ments arc diawii liom ovei'sc.is and liom the vaiious leeriutmg grounds ol tin* 
nnht.uy foiccain liiditi, (heimmbej lioinNejuil ineludinga coiiHideiabh* piopotlion 
oJ ox-servicesidtlersus well asmeii on the ac live lisls Tli(‘only mo\(*tii<‘filsol an) 
imporl.iiK (* within llie pioviinc's aie (he meieanlile, piofc'ssional and indus(iial 
concentndioii iiilo Cawnpoie and othei ednss, sonii* How of hibouiiido ( In* (ea 
gai’dens ol Delini Dun and I hi* siiiiounding <‘oimliy and some agrieiiKuial move* 
meat from the diy into I In* iiiigaled aieas 

There is a l.irge casual and doniesfic excdiangc* willi (In* coniiginms ate.is of 
oilier proviium mwhidi it is estimated that the Uniti*d Ih'ovinees lose* aliout 
200,000 wives oil the lialunee. Ol emigiutiou Mr. hhlyc* writes 

** Kmigp.itioutu luoiv (list ant paitnof linhaueemiuts fora loss of (hJJhIKIO luulc'h and 202.000 
fomnles. This, ns the s«*\' proportion shows, represc'iits the iiHAenieiit oi labour , iiinl ol the 
malcr lahoiuei's, to judge Iw tin* uuiubei ol women that aeeoinpaiiv them, some 200,000 an* 
jieiiuaiient niicl 4(K),()00 me semi-periumient migiunts. This loss of hdiour the pi'o\iiiee emi 
ill afford, us will bo shown in Cliajiter XII, The pit>viiu*<*H that gain thereby are Heiignl (3 (3, OIK)), 
Bombay (115.000), Burma (7I,(K)0), (Vulrul flnAiuees (102,000) and Assam (77,000). As 
regards tin* Coiilial Proviiiec's, the ligule^ \my greatly from daeatle to deendc', and it in evi- 
dent (and is known lo he the (MSI*) til. li tln*\ undude a large volume* of periodic nmtnitum eniiinn’- 
tod with the luiivest. ()l tin* ri*s( Bengal ntfraets hv ils mills, tuetoiies, and eoal helds, mid 
by domastio service* in tin* eil-y ol falentla : Bombay by its mills- Bmnui by tiacleand 
service, and Assam by it.H tc *11 gardens. Hmet* llHl thumuiyherol emigrants in Bengal 
and Assam has largely decrenweed : in Bombay and Burma the* numhcM's have hirgcdy inereused. 
Tlio (loinaiid for hilxnir lias probably lucen keom*r in the two InlU't provimu‘.s, wiierc* there* re- 
mams mofo room tliau iu the fonnor for ituhwtml and coimuereittl dc*vcdopm<‘nt...hoH«eH 
by emigration to tiistanb j>ruvinccjH are bonm mainly by the EastcTu iMain, Bast Batpuras 
(Koith Mimpur), the Uoraklipiu* disbiiot, and ooriain dhrtriota of tlm (.Vntml BImr-- 
Allahabad, Lncicnow, Ran Baroh, Eyzahad, Hultiuipur, and PartabgarJi. The three first immocJ 
traots are highly oongested. The case of ('awnporo is curiaus : having to imimrt. its lalmnr, 
it also exports it. Probably artisans who have learnt thoir trade in thci mills are at t meted 
by hotter wages olsowhtTo. Distant emigration from Agra is bolancod by oorreaponding jniini- 
gration and is largely due to mornnge custom,” 

75. Of the impulation enumerated in Madras only *5 per cent were iiiuni- 
: grants from outside the province, and, oven ho, the nxunbor of the foreign-liom 
has decreased in the last deraile by about one-seventh. Jn return for 1 j million 
, Madrasis enumerated outside the Province only 210 thousand persons from other 
, Proyipoes or oountiies were counted in the Presidency. There is little migration 
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between the natural divisions and, apait iioni a few tlioiisands of Euiopeaus 
and a few thousands of persons born abroad, mostly tbe families of returning 
enugrants, tbe immigration largely repiesents casual exchange between neighbour- 
mg provmces, though there is some foreign labour iii the Xilgni tea estates In 
Madras City itself the foreign-born are only one-thud of the whole jiopulation — a 
small proportion for so large a city On the other hand emigiation fiom the Madras 
Fmoii’, hnni nt Madras and eiiHutnoied Presidency IS both important and mteiestmg So 

it incliules emiRiauts to the colonies the 
covion subject IS dealt with later on, and it may now only 

noted heie that a total of 813 512 persons bom 
other iiaia\ States Wws m Madras w’Es enmiierated outside India parti- 

Ekewiicrc ahroftd HO culars bemg giveu m the luaigm In addition 

Toiui Hiihiniiyithn m,474 to these theie aie m South Africa, m British 

Gruiana, m Mauritius, m the Fiji Islands and 
Hyderabad ^4,158 elsewhere outsicle India pei'sons of Madras origm 

Assaiir "'^ 74 £« whom uo retuius have been received The 

Boilibay 44 014 maigmal table also show's the numbers who leave 

their homes for places withm the Indian Empire. 
CooTR Kio') The most important streams economicallv are those 

Bibarand 19 248 |;o to Assam and to the planters’ estates in 

Bihar and Onssa States . I(i,tt89 ,, 

Other Hrovmcpi and States 22,377 Mysore, Uooi'g and Iravancoi'e iMr Boagw'iites — 


Wl,Ji2 
447 iU 
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Toliil Hilht»ll>ithn 
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Hyderabad 

JHaAftnciiiP 
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BonOiay 

Bennal 

Coclmi 

COOTR 

Bibar and Orissa 
Bihar and Onssa States 
Other Provinces and States 


“ The United Planters’ Association of Southern India leciuits about 150,001) labourers 
annually foi about 390 estates Only 237 of these estates, howevei. lie beyond the limits of 
the Madras Presidency, and it is only the reciuitment ot laboui foi these which afiects the popu- 
lation of the Presidtncy These 237 estates absoib annually about 90,000 laboureis about 
20 per cent of ivhom are entirely new to estate work The lahoui is lecruited in most of the 
Tamil districts, on the West Coast and m Vizagapatam and the Agency , the recruits are prac- 
tically all agriculturists Children are employed on coffee and tea estates, but not on rubber 
estates , out of every 100 recruits 88 are adults and 12 are children There is no verv great 
disparity in the piopoition of the sexes , for in every 100 peibons, 59 aie men and 41 ivomen 
. . Of the people born in Madras and enumerated in Burma, 100,506 did not specifv the dis- 
trict of birth Of the lemainmg 172,020 the majority were bom m the districts The 
mam stream of emigration to Burma is from the northern districts-- Ganjam, Vmgapatam, 

Godavari and Kistna— -and secondly from the extreme south Assam gets practically the 
whole of its Madiasi element from the three districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavan, 
whence go 48,119 of the 64,636 emigrants Most of the remainder are attributed to 
“ Madras ” which may stand for the Presidency— in which case the number in all probabihty 
should be treated as commg from the same districts ” 

76. It will he of some interest to consider migratiou between British Territory Migration between 
and Indian States as a whole The margmal statement shows that the inter- 

change of population results in a net 
loss to the States of 125,000, as compared 
with 135,000 m 1911. Mysore adds 
largely to its population by the exchange, 
and the other States which gain are 
mostly those which are attached to Pro- 
vmcial Governments and demand popula- 
tion from the contiguous British districts 
to colonize their waste lands. Mysore has a 
foreign population of about 316,000 persons 
amounting to 5 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation of the State. All but a seventh of 
these strangers come from the neighbouring 
Province of Madras and of the remamder the 
majonty are from the Bombay Presidency. 

Bangalore Giiy and cantonment has a fairly 
cosmopolitan population which includes a 
large proportion of persons from a distance, 
mostly soldiers and traders. Apart from 
these such migration as is not of a casual domestic and temporary nature is chiefly 
attracted to the industrial employment in the Kolar Gold Fields and the coflee 
and areca plantations of the western divisions, where the indigenous population 
is sparse. There is practically no permanent emigration from the Btate, There 
is no pressure on the soil and the local mdustnes aflord sufficient employment 
for any surplus labour. The figures of emigration show a substantial drop smee 
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19 J 1 Tlie net loss I 3 Y the mteichauge of migiation is greater m Rajputana than 
that m any othei province or state m India There is veiy little mdustiial employ- 
ment in thas Agency to attract immigrants, while 111 many tracts the mfertility of 
yic soil and the economic di&cultiesol c iiltivation have driven the people to look 
lor lucrative means of livelihood elsewhere The enterprising Maiwai 1 traders have 
penetrated to every corner of the country, and their shops aio seen m every im- 
poi tcint bazar throughout India The most important streams of cmigi atron fi om 
tins Agency to British Teintory are those to (1) tliePnnjal) 151,000 (2) Bombay 

120.000 (3) Ajmei-Meiwaia and the United Piovinees 08,000 eacli (4) Bengal 

47.000 and (5) Delhi 34,000 The Bombav States also lose lieavrly sending moie 
tlian 500,000 emigiants to the Biitish toiiitoiy in Boinbav A eonsideiable part 
ol these arc casual iiugiants bnt theie is .1 steady flow into tbe iiuliistiial areas 
ol Bombay and Ahmcda bad cities The adverse balance in the llydeiabad Slate 
has increased since J911 from 59 to 100 thou, sand A pait of this difleietu'e is iin 
doubledly due to special famine conditions in irydetab.uraitlieend ofthedeciule, 
but, while the iiumher of mimigiaiits lioin the lloiubay Ihesideiuy to this State 
has been decicasmg fiom decade to decade, that of llie emigiaiits is steadily 
jiicieasmg on account ol the higliei wages prevailing iii IIk* I’lesidemy The 
einigiationtotheCential Provinces from tins Si ate is jiaitly ol a domestic type and 
partly a periodu influx for cotton-piclcmg, m.my of ihe laboiiims staying on for 
general labour and foi the spring harvesi Tlie loss m the (Viitial India Agency 
is due to the abnormal conditions ol famine in the Kewa Stale, wiinli sent 
about 121,000 Ginigiants totbeCentiaJ Piovinces and Beiai and 1(»,000 to Assam, 
liidoie IS the only Stall' in this Agency which attiacts a considei.ilile niimhei of 
oiitsideis even horn non-contigiions tiacts and it does so liy virtue ol its position 
as a glowing industrial (entic, Tlie imniboi of emigrants to tins Slate from 
Rajputana and Bombay amounted to 15 ami 22 thousand lespi'idive^ hhnigratron 
Irom Kashmir has also soinewiiat ineicased ,ind l)v lai ilie I.iigi'st luimlier (75,000) 
goes to tiro Punjab Eiingraiits immtlie Ladakh district of the State got as far 
as Smiia wheio they find employment as labourers 

‘ 77 Migration among the peoples ol tlie North-West Kronlier ol huliii has a 

special cliaractoi of its own since a luigo piojmrtion of the Iribiil jiopulalion is 
essentially iroitiadic in character, lathe Norili'West Kioniiiei Province, besides 
the regular immigration ol tradeis fioiii Afglianistaii which will be diHcussed later 
on, the more iiii])oi taut movements me tlu* pastoial migration from tJie lulls ol 
the tubal territory to the plains and valleys in the Biiiish distnets and the 
periodic flow of In])our aeims tlie tribal bordeis and from Kashmir. Tlie immi- 
gration of tribal grazieis and labouri'rs has 1 onsidiu'ahly deiireiiHed since 1910 on 
aeeount of political and economic diinmilties on tbe border areas, In Baluehistan, 
as Mr. Bray jminti'd out in lOli, liirtJi-place entirely fails as a guide to tiie extent 
of nomadism and the only distinguishing test' between tlie indigi'iioiis, senii-ln 
digenoiis and alien population is race Writing ol nomadism in Baluehistan, 
Majoi Eowlo says . - 

“ Apart froiii oM‘lu.siv<‘Iy nemiulidregitms sueli as Central Andiia prebahiv no eoiintr}' 
ui the wuild with lUiy eimm to u settled popiilalieu hits a gie.itet Inivea of nouiadislti th.iu 
Babuihistuji. Its people set at indeed to have dmeovi red t ho secret of jiei peUi.il imttiou The 
Autiiimr and Spiing aie as all over the worhl t he trvo seasons for nugrution, m the forinor 
towards the plains, in tlio lai, tor towimlH the high laniis Travelling m lialiielustan at either 
of thns(‘ seasouK in iilioh, Quetl-a Pishiii and Londai one finds tin' Powindah <»n tlie unireli on 
Iho way to, or hank from India ; hi tlie Bulan masses of Huruwan Braliuis si'tsking or avejiiing 
tho warm of the Kaelilii; in any of the wnithern [Hisses hordes of Jlmluwan eoiuiug from or 
going down to Hind. Tlieso are among the groat Keasonal migrations, luit all the year round 
a oouHldorable proportion of the inluiliitants aro on tlio road. Even the agrmultii risks often 
only ooonpy their ao-ealliKl permauont villugos for certain jienods and return to tent life as soon 
as iho Boason [lermils. If ono had to Hum up tho main ttharacteristies of the Baluchistan jmpu- 
iation in a singlo word that word would ho nomadism, , In H)1 1 of the total indigenous 
population, only 54 ]mr mart, passed their life perumnonily under roof ; 13 j>er cent, usorl both 
roof and tent while 33 per cent, wore nomads pure and siwjdo. Similar hgures for this decade 
are 60, 18 and 22. Thus the sottlod classoa have gone up by G per rent., the somi-aojuad by 5 
while the nomad has dropped by 1 1. Those figures would seem to boar out Mr. Hray^s prophecy 
of 10 yews ago. * Speaking broadly 1 fancy that, though the growth of village life will bo slow, 
it win be sure from now onwarcb. Different cunditrons will doubtless give listJ to diflecont 
results. Bat the most notable trend of evolution, as pastoraliam gradually gives way before 
agjiculture, will probably be from teat all tho year round to mud huts in the winter from mud 

to l^iamUte from h^ets to villages.* He added that migration into towns afvonM 
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become general wben the tnbai system fell hopelessly into decav As we have seen there 
are no signs as yet of this latter movement One consideration niii&t however be borne 
in mind before attributing to these figuies a cleai indication of a natuial movement tioni pas- 
toialism to agncultuie, and that is the unnatural efiect of famine This visitation caused 
abnormal migration and it is possible that some of the immigrant'^ — who ivould naturallv be 
nomads — left Baluchistan befoie the census commenced and thus escaped enumeration An- 
other fact to be considered is that amongst oui indigenous population u e have included vaiioiis 
tnbai parasites 01 satelhtes Jatt Dehwai Sayvid etc If we exclude these as we should do 
if we are to get at the true tribesmen of the country, the nomad percentage of course goes up 
Notwithstanding all tbs, however the general impiession one receives liom these figuies is 
that there is a distinct movement from pastoiaiism to agncultuie and this impression is con- 
firmed by the review of racial nomadism which folloiis below The mam and normal causes 
of nomadism in Baluchistan are the same as elsewhere in Asia — CLmate — extremes of Heat 
and cold, pastoiaiism, and lack of cultivable and iirigable land Of th^ three indigenous races 
with which we are deahng, speaking veiv geneiallv the Biahm is most aftected bv the fii-t 
the Baloch by the second, and the Pathan bv the second and thud Two other abnormal 
causes for migiatiou may be added, which m the piesent decade played a large part famine 
and pestilence ’ 


There are undoubted signs of a tendency on the part of these tribes to settle 
pamuige of ^omdiem dowH and R movement from pastorahsm to- 

wards agriculture, as the margmal figures 
will at once mdicate. Mr Bray pomted 
out m 1911 that the figures of the popula- 
tion of Smd showed the draw of the Brahms 
from the Jhalawan mto Smd, and that the 
sex proportion m the figures, together with 
the decrease m the number of Brahui 
speakers m Smd m spite of the large number 
of the immigrants, mdicated that this 
Brahui migration was of a permanent 
nature. Major Fowle writes — 
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“ The special information on which Mr Bray based his remaiks is not unfortunately avail- 
able at this Census When this information was apphed for the Bombay shps had already been 
desorted from there caste bundles and the details required could not be supphed Such figures 
as we have got show only that there is a considerable Brahui emigration to Smd , that tbs 
emigration has fallen in numbers since 1911 and that the propoition of females is also less 
The drop in numbers has probably been caused by the ravages of Influenza The lesser propor- 
tion of females (70 per cent to 81 per cent ) would not facie support Mr Bray’s theory 
of a permanent Jhalawan settlement m Smd, but where he had so much data to go on and I 
have so httle (and the female variation is in any case email) I do not adduce the drop as a serious 
argument against bs proposition Under the circumstances I am afraid that the final solution 
of this mterestmg problem will have to be left to the mvestigations of my successor of 1931 ” 


78. The number of persons resident m India who were boin outside the 
Empire is 603,526 and of these 274 thousand were bom m Nepal, 116 thousand * 

in the British Isles, 108 thousand m Chma and 48 thousand m Afghanistan. 


The immigration from Nepal is not without mterest. The provmces of 
enumeration of the bulk of these immigrants are given in the margm Casual 


Itmigranlt from Nepd 


rrOTince or State 
In vUch enomeiated 


migration across the borders of 
Bengal and the Umted Provmces 
must account for a certam num- 
ber but it is unfortunately im- 
possible to set agamst them 
the casual emigrants from these 
provmces into Nepal territory. 
The majority of the Nepalese 
enumerated m the United Provin- 
ces consist of soldiers m the Gur- 
kha regunents with their families and of a substantial number of settlers mostly 
old soldiers. There were Gurkha regiments also stationed m the Punjab, the North- 
West Frontier Provmce and Burma Themigration intoBengal and Sikbm is of 
adifierent kind. In 1891 nearly two-fiffchs of the population of the Darjeeling 
district had been bom m Nepal and the proportion of Nepalese bom m Sikkim 
m 1901 , when the first enumeration of the State was taken, is about the same. As 
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ifi natiirdl the settlers 1iave died out and have been replaced by then cbildion who, 
being l)orii m Indian ten itoiy, do not find a pliu e in the letiii ns , but tlie fact that 
in tlie piesent onuineiation 20 pei cent, ol tlie Dai jeeling disti irt and 25poi (icnt 
o[ tile Sikkiin State have been recoidcd as born in Nepal shows i.liat i oloiu/ation 
has stil] been going on The imnugiation into the Jalpaigim distnet lieing 
mainly conneeted with the tea garden indnstiy is ol less peiin.meiit iiatuK', and 
the lid] m the niinibeis of inimigiants in that distnet by about one-Lhiid is nsi i ilnsl 
tea glowing pioleieiice on the p.iit of eniployeis for aboi igiiinl lahoiii liom Oinilial 
Imli.i The Nepali settleism Assam weic oi iginally mostly old (bii Iclui soldieis wlut 
had settled down with thou lanulics, or tenipoiaiyin* peiiodu visitois loi I ii<‘ iiioot 
p.iib hnlLilo giajiiois Tlieie li.is, however, been a large ndliiv ol late nmmisoI iiiok' 
peiiiiaiient setthns the iiiajoiity ol whom ate < ait/le-owneis and gra/ams Dasmg 
his estimate on tliemmdiei ol persons who s|)eak Naipali oi some kmdied hinggi.ige, 
Ml Lloyd e,al(!U kites tli.it there must be .it le.ist 1(M,0()() pmsons oi Nep.ili i.iee 
in Ass.iin at piesimt, the nuinbei li.ivmg almost doiibh'il siiue P)ll,.iii(l tlicH' 
sniMiis sotiu' doubt among iJie h)(.al olln eis .is to wlndbrn these p. isloi.il immigi'.iiils, 
with (/hen huge h'Mils ol (.ittie.ind tluMi* pi iiriii.ivi* methods ol agt n ul(/iir(‘ .iie i 
wi'Icomo .iidditioii to tin* popnlal/ion Ol h'ss impoitami' is tin' imiiiigi.il ion ol 
Nep.ilesc into liihai and Oiiss.i, which fiom tiu' s('\ ligiin's .ippi'.iis to < onsisl. 
(dmdly of wives bioiiglitovei the Nep.il boidt'i .uni maiiied t<t membi'isol (In' lowei 
I’/iistes The mimlrei ol (Jmkh.is seivmg m Itnli.i .it the time ol the i ensus w.m 
2i,(j,‘}5 consisting ol 11)7 olln I'lS .iinl 21,0)8 (d othei i.inks 


jf_|Thoi'(‘ has Inrcii .i ste.nly dei kmsi' diiiiiig i<lie kist twi'iity V(‘<ii's in I lie immhei 
iijfoj imnugiants into hnli.i irom ,\lgli.inis(..iii Tin' m.ijoiilv 
mil iniao of native Algh.iiis .iie eniiirn'ratcd in the Noitli West 

ifiontier Ibovinoe and Western Piiniab and the following 
deseii}>tn)n of theso Alglian immigiants is Liken from the Norib-Wi'sk Kionlier 
l’iovm<‘<i lepoil/ 


‘‘Of til (,li(' ( (mntui's oiitsiih' linlia Algliamsi.in is by f.n Llie most iinpoitaiit t untiilnil/oi v 
(o the imiiiigi.il, ion inl.o l-liis Piovmee Tins imnngrniioii is almosl eiilm'lv ol (ln> pmioiln 
type .111(1 (livnlcn il/'ieif into I'oiii in.tui sl.ieiins lieloie (‘iiletnig Ihiti'ili teiriloiy 

(a) Tlui earuers wlio puss lu hnfihis (eai.rvuiis) tliiougli the Klivlier !*ins under I he 
l»nit,eel.ioii ol the Khyher llilh*', twieo ms'k They do not wnilei m Hjih,sh 
terntou hut ki'ep niovmg lioth w.ivs helwiM'u ICahiil and b(*!iIiii\vio .lud (Itt'i't' 
lor<' do not add luucli iio the j>opulittioii of tin' I’rovinee, 


{b) The Afgliuu lidmumrs wlio imnugrute to Hrilmh Lwritoiy for the winter to work 
tw kihonrei's, They «uW by the Khyher, IVnvai Kotul (Ivurrum) and (loinu! 
reiitf's, and are found all «jv«r tin* I'roviuce, bat IVsImwar is the eliii'f held of 
thoir opemifionH, 


{(•) The trib(‘H of warrior tra(l(*rH who are inehuled uwh'r the L'l'in I'owmd.di, hoiii l‘.ii 
windali, the I'ersiati word for a bale of goods in, jierliaps imne ptohaldv lioiii 
the anno root as l*owal, n Ihwlito word for “ lo gra/,e ” 'riit'y .iie .ihiioU whidlv 
(■long^sl m the c.ifivmg liPade b(*(.wj‘eii Jinha and Algli.ini Lm .iinl lln- Noiihein 
rltiites of deuti.i! Asm, trudi* whieli is almost entiri'lv iii tin'ii li.md Tin v 
•Kiemhit* every autumn m the pl.iini east of (llia/iii with then* lannhe. lloeL , 
herds and long strings of e.imels liidon with tin* goods of llokliaia .iinl Kumkdmt, 
and fonniiig ('unrmom eamvans umnbering many thousand.!, m.itth m mdit.iis 
oid(*r through (in* Kakar and VV.iim eoiiiilry to du' doiii.d ami /.lnd> pn e>, 
ttiroitgli (he Hulaim.m*'. MiUi'diig tin* Dera iHimu! Klniu d< lint, tli>’ h'.ai 
Ihoir fnijiirn*s, iloiku and a ronsideiuhh* {iro|toi1.ioii of Iheii Indidm* meu m the 
great giiiKiiig groiunhi wjiieh li(* on (dthei ,si(h* of tin* Indus, ami wluL .mui' 
wander ojf in wureli of emphiMUi'iii idliers puss on with (lieli mtr*lmndee (*v 
railway Mnllan, llnjpiitana, Lahore, Amritmr, Delhi. CiuiipHh, iien.ues, 
('uh'nttu and othor iinjiortaiit eeiiti’es of tmdi*. In th.* spinuf fie * ag.un n .imokte 
and iHurn liv the Mama route to llieir home,) m the hdL about Uhio'm .tn*l K‘kti 
i fJliilKiii, Iho tiaet popularly known us Khmasan, When ihe hoi weather 
ImgiiiH, tinunen, leaving their bejongings l»>luud lloni. move oil to Kand.deiJ, 
Ui'Pui and Hokitar.i with tin* Indinii and Kuiope.in merehamlise whn h tliev Imvi* 
brought from lihidu.stau. In Oetohei thev leturn awl pivnuit- mme to 
Htait lor India. They apeak die adt »u western f’udito. The ISiwuulahs au* 
pardv Imders and partly grar.iei> und ihe lutu'r mv huidlv di-tnigmsbable lioin 
ihe fourth group of penodie Afgfwu muuigrunis. 


* K)w lu log Vdi'M * 
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(d) The graziers who pass then summer in their hilly homes and wander to the low- 
lands m CO d weather in search of pastme They are to be found all over the 
Province, but their chief wintei resort are the grazms grounds of Peshawar and 
Kohat” 

The deciease of Afghan immigiants to India is the result of vaiious conditions, 
the piincipal being the growing difficulty m obtaining permission from the Afgha- 
nistan authorities to cross the borders the contiaction m the aieasin British India 
available foi grazmg and the difficulties of leachmg British teiiitoiy. owing to 
the unsettled condition of the tribal teiritory and the improvement in the 
oigamzation and armament of the tubes Influenza also took a large toll of the 
Afghan immigrants m the North-West Brontiei Provmce and Punjab but its exact 
effect on the deciease m the numbeis cannot be gauged These Afghan immigTants 
aie usually accompanied by then wives and the number of women pei 100 men 
enumerated m the North-West Prontier Provmce was 69 A marked feature of 
the last decade m Baluchistan is the gradual change m the population from 
pastoral] sm to agriculture and the mteresting accoimt of the Powmclahs, which 
foims an appendix to the Baluchistan Report^ shows that these ‘ wairioi -traders 
like the indigenous population of the piovmce, are rapicllv losing then nomad 
habits and settlmg down Of tbe Powmdahs enumerated at the present census 
60 per cent are nomad, 3 per cent semi-nomad and 37 pei cent settled, the 
figures of 1911 bemg respectively 81, 6 and 14 

The number of immigrants from China to India has iisen smce 1911 from 
to 108 thousand, all but 6 per cent of the Chmese being ennmeiated m 
Burma Though the mcrease is undoubtedly leal, it is to some extent exaggerated 
by tbe fact that the census was taken later m March when the influx of Chmese 
is at its highest, and also by the fact that, as a Chinaman considers that no other 
coimtiy IS so respectable a birthplace as Chma, many Chmese who weie horn m 
Buima or the Malay Penmsula have probably returned then bnthplace as 
Chma The number of Chmese returned in piovmces othei than Burma is com- 
paratively small In Bengal, where they are found mostly in Calcutta and where 
they come m larger and larger numbers (3,866 agamst 3,087 in 1911), their efficiency 
as shoemakers and carpenters enables them to find remunerative employment 
as soon as they arrive m spite of difficulty m regard to language. 

Arabia had 23,000 persons resident m India m 1911, hut with the exclusion 
of Aden from the birthplace tables the number has now fallen to 5,000 

79. Of the 131 thousand immigrants from outside Asia 121 thousand come from imiDipation from 
Europe, the Umted Kingdom sendmg 116 thousand. Biitish-hom males have 
decreased from 103 to 93 thousand, probably owmg to the release of civil and 
military officers for leave after the war and the absence of a considerable number 
of military umts on foreign service On the other hand wives had been able to 
rejom their husbands m India and the number of Bntish-hom women has mcreased 
from 19 to 23 thousand The war is also responsible for the general decrease m 
the number of those horn in other European countries, the number of German- 
born which was 1,860 in 1911 havmg dropped to less than 260 The Americans 
and Australasians, on the other hand, are m rather larger numbers than ten years 
ago 

8u. The Statistics of emigration outside India are far from complete Nothing Buiigiatioa fitom 
18 known of the movements across the borders of India into China, Nepal, Sonin®” 
Afghanistan and Persia and though the larger part of this movement is casual it 
cannot he said to he mconsiderahle,* Similarly there is no record available 
of. the emigrants to Nepal or Bhutan from Bengal and the Umted Provinces, 
thougk., m the Nepalese 'Government makes no effort to attract foreigners, 
the moV^ement is not perhaps important I^or are any reliable data forth- ' ' ; 

cdmihg of tbe considerable movement which must take place from Burma into 
Ohina and Siam At a rou^ census made of the population by nationality 
;in the. three Wflayats of Mesopotanuar— Baghdad, Basra and Mosuk-the 
.number of Indiana enumerated, other than soldiers and coohes in the lahoui- 
.ndnps, was 3,061 of -which all eixcept 637 wei;e in the Baghdad Wilayat and i , . 

whm piObabl/ mostly \tradem and rfway employes. The number of Indians , ’ 

oneeide ofth.6 bt^er imd gOnietiBieB on ^ i > j, ^ 

RastomT, or Jodal pokticJil cond^ ThefBawhPalihansaBAanTOnljet of ' , ~ , 

" Mdngdl mliTWi ^between Nu'djfe the diBtnct of Shprawak aad smt .of < ’ 

the an^.Kadai ' The Sbifaiu Patkaas are equally at home either in Bataohistaii oi " ^ ^ ‘ ^ 
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belonging to regniionte and laboui-corps outside India at the time oi tlie eensub 
was alioui 125,000 01 these the majority neic piohahly m Mesopotamia and 

Palestine For eniigiation to distant coiiiitiies outside India \vc have (o depend 
loi ouL mloiination ontheiepoit ol the local Piitish authoiities 1die mlotina- 
‘tion lei eived to (late IS containedm Subsidiaiy Table V It isdoulhlul liowevei, 
il the stalisties aic (omplete and m any ca^e tlum inteiest is ditnmished by 
the laigo iiLimboi ol the pei sons who hided to sjiec dy then pioviiui' ol biith 
^(‘('oidjng to the 1 etui ns the iiumliej ol Indians in the (olonies, iiii'spi'Oive 
(d bn tliphuc, amounts to 1 ,002,000 ol whom ] 028,000 oi about hvo-tlimls aie 
mates Moie than loui-HIths aie Jlindus and about hall ol the H'ln.nmhn aie 
Musalinans The (olonies whidi attiaid an appiei lable lutmhei ol einiL-janls 
aie shown on themaigin About oiie-ni nth ol tlu' enngiants laihvl to spec ily I hen 

piovnueot bnlh, and ol the iemani(l(M no h'ss 
than 811 000, oi 80 p<'i (('lit , W('ie lioin M.idias, 

24.000 I loni lioniliay, 18,000 lioiii llu' Ihmpih, 

17.000 1 101 n till' Noil h-WesI Fiontier Ihoviiua' 
and 11,000 liom IJengal The inii|oiit) (d ilii' 
emigianis woik as agiieiilliiial lahoiin'is on 
lubhei, t(M, (olh'i' and oiliei plantations 
Umh'J the Ih'b'iice ol India Pules indenliiKMl 
]<il)()in enngiiition w,is sioppi'd iti March, 1017, 

but there liad Iweii a eonsideialdc' oiittlow ol iaboini'is to tlii' eolonii's iiith(', 
pmvioiis yeais and luoie than 24 millions ol iiativ(*s of India passed tliroiigli 
tJie poitiSol Madras and (Uleiitta <ih indentUK'd hiboiiieis loi 11i(‘ vaiioiis colotiK'S 
iluiing t he (h‘( ade Ol the labourers 3.1000 wc'iit lioni Cah'iitla, biiti Ok* hulk 
weie from the Madias I’lesidoiu'y and I heir destination w.is (V‘\lon and tli(' 
Htraits Settlenii'iits There is veiy little emigiaiion li‘oiiith(' purls ol liomhay 
and Ivar.u'lii VKof^otlier about two iiidlimi labouri'iN lefuriu'd lo India Ironi the 
< (domes duriiig the (b'eadi' 

II will be s('eM lioin the maii'iiial Ilgiiri'S tJi.il the movement to (Vvloii is of 

long slandingd'lie Madras Fiesub'ne) being the 
jniiuipal source (d supply Moie than 1 I 
mdlioiisol Tainds have las'ii (‘ininier.iti'd in 
(Vylon ai tin* reei'iit (ciisus ol the island. 
Aiuait 517,000 of I hem are lV\liai Tamils 
who have las'ii doinieiled in the island for many 
eeiiiurh's, wliih* the remamiiig tiOIbtMUl are 
Indian Tamils, who have meiitly arriv<‘<l 
from India eliielly in response to the demand 
for labour oil the tea, rubber, eoeoimut and other (‘states in (h*ylon. Of the Indian 
population in the island Ht) per eenl.are Hindus and the restr Ohristians, and as is 
usual in an nniiiigrant population tiie Indian Tannls have a high proportion of 
adults Regarding emigration to (\»ylon (he KSuperiniendent of (Vnsiis t Iperatmns, 
Madras, writns us follows 

‘’The uiiaih(*r of eaugriuits regiHtier<‘<l by th<‘ (Vvhm buhoiii Poiiiiiev.hut m llie dei-ade 
was 7 1 1,021 , For the yiairs lull to IDM patVieuliirs are givee foi men, mam a, elnidieu tiiul 
iiifunts wilt) emigrated in llu' |iropmiioii of 001, 203, 132 and 01 per 1,000 peistms ,md idlliougli 
these deiiiids Imve not h(‘en tabulated of recent years there is evtav ose^ini to ,.iipptt,Ne that the 
•|)ro|i(irt»ioii remains fairly eoiwttmt; infant*! are ehihheti h(‘lin\ (i\e yeart. ol age, eliiltlrea are 
mal(‘rt iieUieen ilvi* and fourteen and females between {ivi‘ jintl hi.\ii‘ea. For tin* veln^ 1017 
ii) l!)20 figures jut given si'parately for (‘laigrantH pf()ee<>diiig to t'evlou for tin* {ii.st turn* and 
t-hose who iiave hei'ii tlii'n* befnii*. It was only m ItllO, ll»‘ year oi had Si'iisouH Jind lilgfi pile»‘M, 
when (li(‘ nmiihi'r of (‘inigrauts rosn with a hmmd, iimt the new emigranfH oatnumheied the 
old ; ill the otiuw thna* yearn liliosc* ri*tuming W (Vylon ttft4‘r one or more visits muals'ml ahouli 

78,000 and going for the first time wiav only about <14,1300.” 

"The tVylou baimur (’onauissiou remtitw (mly fur estates, eonsetjnenily pnu-tieallv all 
those wito emigrate through its ageiiry aro ngrieultnnsfs hy oeeupation. the majorty of 
thnm are drawn from tlio Panuyan, Italian, Vellfllii and I’allan easles who togetlier huva 
Bontrihated 010,000 out of tho 744,1500 who havo emigrated dimiig tlie decade, Nearly half 
the etnigrants registered in Triehinopoly distriet, which tmplieM that if they did not mtuslly 
come from a village in iliut district they came frinu no great dwtauce ; the rest are recruited 
moetly in the Tamil distrietti' all of wldch eoijtrllmte « quota; Malabar seiwlM 10,0<K1; and 
the Telugu diutricts of Cud(3Rpah, Godavari and (hmtur are also drawn 

Besides Ceylon, the Htraits SettloiacntB and Malay tako in an appreciable 
, lilWMbftP oi emigrants from India. The number has increaiied from siSi to 40} 
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thousand since 1911 Here too the majority ot emigrants aie trom Madras 
and males outnumber females by more than half The Census Supermtendent 
of Madras estimates that — 

“ On the aveiage 90 000 sail every yeai, of vrhom 11 out of eveiv 12 are adults, and 4 
out of eveiv 5 adults are men The chief emplovinent is as agiicultural labourers on the rubber 
estates , and as a rule the emigrants make a stay of abouc 24 years Many return foi a >econd 
and third spell on the estates ” 

In several colonies, though the nnmbei ot peisons born m India is not very 
great, there has been a good deal ot peimanent colonisation, and Sir Benjamin 
Robertson in his i eport on the proposed settlement of Indian Agiiciiltuiists m 
Tanganjaka teintorv (German East Africa) says : — 

Indian tiadeis who with their famibes now number about 15,000 have penetrated to 
evoiv coiner ot the country and piacticaUy monopolize the letail tiade The retail dealeis 
aie laigely snpphed bv Indian merchants ” 

The most lecent account of the numbeis and occupations of the colomal 
Indians comes fiom the pen of the Rt Hon’ble Mr. Sastii, who was deputed by the 
Government of India on a mission to Australia, New Zealand and Canada to look 
into the condition of Indians resident m these Colonies. He writes - 

“ The total Indian population in the commonwealth of Anstiaha is approximately two 
thousand Only a few Sikhs are to be found m New South Wales and Queensland. 

Stauistics of occupation were not available , but I gathered that the majority were engaged 
in retail trade or in agricultural operations Instances of success m these occupations are 
nnmerons Nearly aU look prosperous and, even where economic prejudice operates tc 

thoir detriment, the remuneiation for manual labour for each man is seldom lezs than 
12 shillmgs a day Of social prejudice I saw httle trace A good many Indians have mariied 
Australian wives from whom they have children and live m harmony and fnendship with then 
neighbours 1 visited a few famihes and was assured by the wives that they sufieied finm no 
social disabilities The resident Indians in the Domimon ot New Zealand numbei 

between 660 and 600 The majority of Indians have not been long m the country and 

have yet to find their feet Casual labour at a tune when there is a general economic 
depression is a precanous source of hvehhood The revival of prospenty should improve 
their prospects Such of them as have farms of their own are qmte well to do . There 
are not more than 1,200 Indians in the whole of Canada to-day, and of these nearly 
1,100 are Sikhs and are mainly to be found m British Columbia The remaining 100 are 
scattered over the rest of the country, the majority bemg found ir the provmces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan Compared with the pre-war figures which were in the neighbourhood 
of 6,000 there has been a very greao dechne n? the Indian population, due partly to imgratjon 
from Canada to the Umted States and partly to returns to India In British Columbia the 
majority of Indians resident are employed in the lumber trade as mill-owners or operatives 
or earners Agriculture is the mam occupation of the rest, although I found one or two in 
Toronto foUowmg hterary pursuits such as joumahsm or accounting Very few Indians woik 
as laboureis for others The labour representatives whom I met in Vancouver and other pnvate 
individuals informed me that the Indian is very mdustrious and steady and much m demand, 
and that consequently he commands sometimes even a higher wage than his European nvaL 
JDn the ciromnstances it is only to he expected that the general level of prosperity of the Indian 
population in Canada should be high ” 
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TABLE m. 

States in 1911 and 19^1. 
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of immigrants from certain foreign countries. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Number of emigrants to Colonies, etc., who were registered at the ports of Calcutta and illadras 

during the decade 1911 to 19^0. 


COLOXy, ETC 

Euigeiots weo 
EMB1HKED ON 

THE VlEIOirS 
COLONIES 

FROM 

EmOBiSTS WHO EE- 
TtJHHED rB02I THE 
VARIOES COEOHTES 

TO 

Pnncipal biith rlistncts oi emigrants from Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Calcutta 

Madras 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Total 

33,^9 

2,4IT,902 

25,567 

1,960,984 

Bihar and Ons«a 

3,461 






Punjab 

1,032 

British Guiana 


1,816 





Ceylon 


1,476,525 


1,348,603 

United Provinces 


Deraerara 

7,921 


2,953 




Rii 

7,313 

9,326 

0,245 

933 

Allahabad 

1,282 ' 






Bahraich 

1,579 

.Tamaica 

3,464 

263 

733 


Barabanki 

1,153 

La Reunion 




63 

Basil 

7 467 

Mauntins 



1,342 

1,182 

Pyzabad 

1,895 

Natal 

1,656 

2,970 

4,640 

19,085 

Gonda 

4,521 






Gorakhpur 

1,857 , 

Straits Settlements . 


925,784 


503,163 

Rae Bareli 

1,763 

Snimom . 

4,041 


2,234 


Sultanpui 

1,446 

Tnnidad . 

8,804 

2,224 

4,734 

1 



Other polls 



2,680 

87,896 1 




SUBSIDIAEY TABLE VH. 


Actual and Natural Populations. 


ii 

Piovmoe, State or Agency 

Actual 
Populatioii 
at Census. 

Immigrants 
(Persons bom 
elsewhere hut 
enumerated 
in Province 
or State) 

Persons born 
m Provmce 
or State hnt 
enumerated 
in other parts 
of India 

Persons bom 
in Provmoe 
or State but 
enumerated 
outside India 

Natural Popn« 
lation (Persona 
bomma 
Province or 
State ine- 
speotive of 
the place of 
emigration) 
— 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

bdiA . . • 

318.885,980* 

603,526 

* 

l,059,951t 

319,333,4051 

AjmeiNMerwara 

ATt^H.TnariR and Nioobais • 

Assam 

Baluehistan 

, Bengal . ■ • • 

and Onssa 

Bombay . 

496,271 

27,088 

7,990,248 

799,626 

47,692,482 

37,961,858 

26,701,148 

109,890 

16,120 

1,290,167 

78,387 

1.929.640 
422,244 

1.081.640 

42,419 

316 

75,909 

60,242 

686,581 

1,965,036 

667,596 

1 

69 

170 

11,466 

12 

24,410 

427,801 

12,282 

6,776,067 

781,659 

46.359,869 

39,494,662 

26,211,608 

Burma 

a P. and Berax 

Cooig . • • 

Delhi ..... 

Madraa , . • 

N.-W. Provmoe 

13,212,192 

16,979,660 

103,838 

488,188 

42,794,166 

6,070,476 

706,725 

609,604 

33.937 

186,770 

209,862 

167,582 

19.059 

406,601 

2,850 

69,327 

914,782 

67,600 

1,236 

693 

2 

23 

841,670 

16,935 

12,526,762 

16,777,460 

132,763 

371,768 

44,340,766 

5,003,409 

Punjab . . • 

United Provinces 

1 Bax^a State 

Central India {Agmy ) . 

Oocihin State 

Gwalior State ... 

26,101,060 

46,610,668 

2,126.622 

6,097,023 

979,080 

3,180,076 

627,137 

480.414 

232,494 

648,004 

39,769 

290,340 

530,942 

1,399,794 

221,206 

486,632 

23,897 

289,025 

18,487 

2,747 

386 

11 

4,441 

4 

25,023,362 

47,432,705 

2,116,630 

6,936,672 

967,660 

3,184,764 

' Hyderabad State, 

TrfljTnrtin. State , • . 

Myaoie State , . • 

Rajpntana {Agetuy) . • ... 

SikBin State . • * 

Xravanoore Stale, .... 

12,471,770 

3,320,518 

6,978,882 

0,844,384 

81,721 

4,006,062 

202,781 

63,420 

314,531 

243.002 

22,978 

73,591 

363,453 

84.240 
99,788 

867,893 

4,133 

22.241 

298 

45 

2,318 

224 

8,009 

12,632,740 
3.341,389 
6,766,466 
10,469,499 
' 62,876 

8,962,721 


* Tte aotaal anA natoraa populaiion shawii in this TaWe is less T>y 66,600 peisona owing to the exdnaion of Aden wLete Table XI 
fLaolndrt 1^7.276 emigrants who failed to qieoify them prorinoe of birth. 













CHAPTER IV. 


Itelig^oii. 


‘ 81 The standard m&tructions for the entry of religion in the .scliedulo were 
as follows — 


“ Colmim 4 (Eeli^iou) Euiei heic Ihe icligion wliifh each poison reiinns, .»s Ilijidii 
Musalinan, Sikh, -lam Chiistian, T.nsi In the case of (dnisiimis llie soil .lUo sliould he 
entered heloAv the religion In the case ot alioiigiu.il liilies, vvhoaK’iioi Ilindus, MiisaliiiiiiiSj 
Ohrifitians, etc , the name oJ the I ribe should lie enicied in Hus coluiun ” 

Those instiuclions weic adapled, expanded -ind explained adording to Hie 
local letiuiremcnis oi each pioviiuo It was, loi example, genoially Ihoughl 
desuable to obtain .statistas loi the two main divisions ol I he JVInhaniinadaTis, 
VIZ, the Runnis nnd Shias , and in some Pioviines (‘ortain soils ol Hindus «ind 
Jams wcie asked foi while the "wording ol the last sonlcni'e, whn h anus ai. ol)t<un- 
mg the ret urn of those who still adhere to their tribal religion and mo not \ oi in- 
cluded m any ol the main leligious (‘ommiinitics, was in some lases luitihei ex- 
panded 

82 Jlolorc disi ussmg the statistii s ol the leligioiis retiiin ol the population 
it will bo well to arrive at some idea as to what is me, mi when we assert that 1 here 
arc so many Hindus, so many Muhammadans, so many Buddhists, Chnslians, 
ote in India. Religion h.is various aspects, })hiIosophical, doctrinal, ethical, 
ceremonial, spiutaial or personal and lastly communal, and when a man is asked 
what his religion is ho will usually liame hisansw'cr in accordance with that aspect 
which the occasion and olijoct ol the ijucstion seem to suggest. In the large 
majority ol mankind religion repicsents to the individual t hat jiarticular outlook 
and atlitude towaids the universe and liis lellowtmm whiidi forms the liadilion 
ol his family ,ind his clan Of the .‘H(> millions whose religion was letriiined in 
the schedules the miniher ol those who recoided 1 hemselvos under such cat(‘goiies 
as indefinite beliefs, agnostic, atheist, lieetlunker, etc., which do not refer to any 
recognised religious communion is about 8,50. d'ho figure can liardlv leally c<»ver 
all those who have peculiar personal views on transceiKlental subjecl’s. The 
point is of little impoitance, but it serves to illustrate tlio fact that t.ho census is 
not coiK'crned with personal religion but is an attempt to record religion in its 
eomiuunal aspect, merely distinguishing thoKc who lay claim to one or other of 
the recognixed sectional labels without looking too closely into the validity of 
their claims. Prom the census ])oint of view there is, therefore, no dliyeronee 
betw'oon the superedm'ated and westernizod liengali who may be a Hiiuhi by 
courtesy only and a Chulira of the Punjab who maybe described as a Hindu by 
discourtesy.* In the case of religions such as Islam and Christianity, whose 
(loctiinal basis, in spite of secturian dilTerences, is fairly distinct, and centres 
roinul a definite jiorsonality, th(‘ identity of outlook and cnlt.ural type is on the 
whole not dillirndt to recognijse, though on the fringes of oa<‘h system there 
are small groujis who (ujinbinc the forms and exercises of more tiuin one com- 
munity and are difticuilt to ifihuu But for the vust» numlior of the iulmbitants 
of India Hie aspect of religion ns a binding force which makes of its adherents a 
corporate entity, with a common sentiment and interest, is more dilUciilt to 
apply. We could hardly speak of the “ lliudu (Jhureh.” Kxeept perha])s to the 
few who understand its pliilosopliical meaning, Hinduism has no one distin- 
guishing central concept. Buporimposed on a heterogenous people dilTering 
widely from one another in race, language and political and social traditions 
md interests, tlie vagueness and elasticity of its system and the protean form 
of its mythology, its ceremonies and its ordinances have enabled it to absorb 
and overlap the various animistic systems which it encountered. But its very 
adaptability goes far to deprive it of synthesis and cohesion and the inherently 
disruptive tendency of its caste System, unrestrained by any paramount central 
authority, places ft largely at the mercy of local and sectional interests. The 

y .rtlllWli n |i|,l»l ll»mt 


i»iRrQjregiiiotliMdmenityioribeuik(»uf vertblantithMilH. In nmnypartso! conntiy thotiibftl ntNni.^ 
^ oim»ldftn>{tiintottebabt«byoftHt4imndtti,MtheyArer0ougiijt^UMUj{RiS 

*ni« Cbuhn., Cbnintv or Mah&r ia, boweYet;, nntq&obftbl« } tbU 
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precise value of tlie census return of Hindus will be furtber discussed later on m 
considering the figures returned under that head. 

83. Apart from the intrinsic interest of the figures for the different religions, Religion ns a 
leligionisusedasabasis of classification of most of the statistics presented m o* f^****^ 
the Impeiial Tables. The value of this basis of classification has been impugned^* 

on the grounds that whatever homogeneity of race, tradition and custom may 
have been connoted by the term Hmdu, Muhammadan, Christian, etc , m the 
past has ceased to exist to a suticient degree to influence the statistics It is 
argued that, so far as customs of demological importance are concerned, e p., 
early marriage, seclusion of women, treatment of childien, etc the divisions 
of real significance are now not vertical sections of society by difference of religion, 
but horizontal divisions mto strata diffeientiated from one another by social and 
economic conditions Thus it was shown at last census that m spite ot the 
similarity of religion between the Muhammadan populations of Bengal and the 
Pun;)ab the rate of growth of these communities was entirely different owing 
to difference of tradition and economic circumstances Agam it is doubtful 
whether, m parts of the country, the distmction between Hmdus and the wor- 
shippers of tribal religions affords any useful basis for explaining variations, while 
in Burma it has been strongly urged that the distmction by religion should be 
replaced by some more scientific racial classification While theie is scmethmg to 
be said m favour of such arguments it is difficult to see what form of classification 
could take the place of the religious differentiation Caste is too complex, too local 
and too controversial a factor to form a basis for a social and economic division 
even of Hmdu society The occupational census is, as we shall see, by far the most 
difficult and unsatisfactory part of the operations, and in any case occupational 
diffeientiation, even the broad distmction between agriculturist and non-agncul- 
turist, would not at this stage of India's history afford a clue to the diffeiences of 
social custom which influence the comparative growth of the people The differ- 
entiation by Religion is m the case of the larger communities, Hmdus, Muhamma- 
dans and Christians, necessary for administrative purposes and probably forms 
at present the most practical basis for presenting the statistics Religion stdl 
determines some of the customs of the people which are of the most essential 
demological importance. The doctrmes of the different religions relating to 
marriage and the relations between the sexes undoubtedly affect the comparative 
fertility of the communities, they probably influence the numerical proportion 
of the sexes m them and even then economic condition. The Provmcial Superm- 
tendent, Kashmir, remarks on the latter point — 

“ The Balti Muhammadan though probably belongmg to the same stock as his Buddhist 
neighbour mdulges m polygamy and produces a host of starving children, while his Buddhist 
countryman is qmto content to share his one wife with his brothers, with the result that the 
family estate is not frittered away by partition and passes on mtact from one generation to 
the other ” 

Religious doctrmes regardmg usury have undoubtedly affected the economic pro- 
gress of the Muhammadans, while their educational development has also been 
retarded by the preference which then religion imposes upon the language and 
culture of their holy scriptures. The monastic schools associated with the Buddhist 
religion have on the other hand placed Burma well ahead of every other Province 
in point of literacy, while similar advantages have d^tmguished the Christian 
community owing to the proselytizmg energy of the missions and the mfluence of 
western culture. 

84. Bearing in mind the general remarks as to the mterpretation of theticacwiieiii^ow 
statistics we may now review the figures for the whole population of India. The 
statement below gives the distribution of the adherents of the different 
religions, their proportion per 10,000 of the whole population and the variation 

in file last five censuses. Had some celestial functionary been deputed on 
the morimig of the 19th March^ 1921, to make suitable provision for the souls 
of 100 persons belonging to the Indian Empire, his safest course would have been 
to assume that 68 were Hmdus, 22 were Muhammadans, three were Buddhists, 
three Mowed the religion of their tribes, one was a Christian and one a Sikh, 

Of the remaining two one was equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian 
and the other was most probably a Jam, much less probably a Paisi and just 
possibly either a Jew, a Brahmo or a holder of peculiar or indefimte beliefs 
which avoid classification in any of the usual categories. The proportionate 
strength of each religion in different parts of India vanes of course enormously, 
but file general ffistnbution of the various rehgious communifaea differs com- 
paratively little from census to census and is based largely on historical factors 
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wliicii have been dealt with in detail m previous lepoits An attempt has been 
made to show the religious grouping m the map opposite It will be seen 
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that the Ihiulns laigi'ly piodominalo in the eeiitre jind south ol India, and in 
the Madras Presideiiey Ihcyaie no less tluniHO pei eont. of the popiilatuni. 
II mduH 511 e in tJie majority in Assam, llilnu and Oiissa, the United Provinces, 
t lie (Vninil I iidia tiacis, l’aji>utana and Bombay Muhannnadans monopolize 
I he Noidh-VWst hhonla<‘t Ihovince, Ibdiichistan and K.ishinir and art‘ (onsider- 
,d>Iy in e\( (‘ss in tin* lhni|al) and Masha n Bengal aiul Sind ^I’liey loim about. 
‘2S per cenl. ol jlu‘ pofnilalion ol \ssaui, 14 pin <en1. in ih<‘ l)mlt‘d Ih’ovmces 
and 10 per cent in IlydtMaii.id The Buddhists at(‘ ahnosi entiiely conliued to 
Biimia when' (hey <ii(* 8a per (•(uit. ol tlie population. The Sikhs are IocmUmmI 
in ih<‘ I’uTijab an<l (lie Jains in Ibijputana,, Ajmer Merwarn and the neighbouring 
iStates. Tlios<‘ who wer(M'lasse<l as following Tribal lleligions are chicDy found in 
Bihar and Orissa, (he (Viitral iVovimu's ami Assam, but Ihuigal, Burma, Madras, 
Jbijputuna, (lentral I udiu .ind llydernbad also leturned ;i eonsideiable number 
undiT this lie.ul. More tiiaii (hree-liflhs of tin* total number of OhristiuiiH reside 
in Soufh India iiK-iuding tli<‘ IlyihuMbud State. The remainder are s<‘attered 
over the ('ontinent, th(» linger numliers being returned in the l^unjab, tin* 
Uniteii Brnvi net's, Bengal, Biliar anti Orissa. Binnui, Bombay anti A.sHum. Tht" 
Par.sisuntl Jews are chiefly ri'sitlenl.s ol the Bombay Prissidency, 

HH. We have set'll (hat in tin* iiisl met ions gi\ en to the enum^'la(oI^ hi regard 
to IIh' rtdigitius eategtuy td tht' lensii.'* M‘ln‘tluie thi'y were told that, in the case 
of almriginfll tribes who art' not JHiuIim, Musaliutuis. (dirislians, t't«., they sliouhl 
enter in tht* Heht'tliile the name ol t lie tribe. Tlusse entiies lune hiOitadt) beeu‘ 


eirtHsilied and tabulated umh*r flu* ht‘iuiing AnmdsI in tin* leimus tables. 
A natural iiifereiico might therefoie be »lr«usn by^ anytme toiisnlling the tubles 
that tba etiiegoiy emit ained nli { huso wlu> hehl iinhuistie beliefs. Sui h an iufereuee 
would bo entirely miHleading, 'IMu* origin and meiming of the term Animism was 
voTj' lully disenssedby Sir lierbert Uinley in Ids ehnpler on Heligum in the Intfm 
(Jonsua Heport^ of !001, and attt*mp(K have been made in prf*vlous eenaus reports to 
dcBt'ribo the kind oCbuIiels which arc deuottHi by the name. Without entering in 
any detail into tltcBu disenHsioiiswemny recall to mind that animism t1e‘<i'ribeM the 
attitude of thoHO who wornhiji or propit iufct‘ 1 he forcoH ainl objindH of nature and t lie 
spirits which they eonceive to resitloia natural phenomena. Animism, froquanily 
associated with the worslnp of the houIh of aneesfors and of rudimentary 
dditioB reprcHenting the larger farces of nature, for»is to m«ne e.\:tent a substatitiul 
hifllueuoe amon^ the loss oniightened ailhercnts of most religions ; and in India, 
wbits the onginal beliefs of the Indigenous population were OHsenblally of this 
oharat'ter, the Introduction under foroigu Indueneos of the mov^ philo- 
li^igbus hks not radical]? changed the reliithnui attitude of the lowet 
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essentially animistic and the difference lies in the fact that the one has identified 
his chief objects of 'worship with those in the Hindu pantheism and has, to a greater 
or less extent, brought his social and personal life into line with the requirements 
of the recognized Hindu system It is ob'vious, therefore, that the term 
Animism does not represent the communal distmction which is the essence 
of the census aspect of rehgion and that, as a description of a definite rehgious 
category distmct from the other rehgions returned, it is distmctly misleading both 
m its content and its extent For this reason I have decided to change the heading 
of this category "to “ Tribal Rehgions ” The title at least covers with some accin- 
acy the information which was actually obtamed m the schedule, though it is 
inconvement in that it cannot be resolved into a compact substantive which will 
describe the persons whom it mcludes 


By changing the heading of this category ■we are not, however, hy any means, reheved 
of the difficulty m the interpretation of the figures If the word Animism is vague m respect 
of what it connotes the term Trihal is not by any means defimte m what it denotes There are 
(1) certain aborigmal ■bribes, denizens for the most part of the hills and jungles m various parts 
of the country, large sections of which still undoubtedly stand outside even the fringe of any 
of the systematized rehgions There are (2) others who, by constant though comparatively 
recent association ■with their more sophisticated neighbours of the plams and open country, 
have partially adopted their practices and methods of life There is (3) a large mass of tribes 
who, by long association with Hmdmsm, have acqmred an mdefinite position on its outskirts 
and obtained a kmd of negative recogmtion as Hmdu outcastes With all these the enumeratoi 
has to contend with httle eqmpment except his local knowledge and his own personal mclma- 
tions and prejudices His method ■wiU probably be somewhat as follows Having first ascer- 
tained the caste or tribe to which the object of his enqmnes belongs be will at once record as 
a Hmdu a member of any of the imdouhted Hmdu castes, failmg any clear objection In 
the case of the other more doubtful classes he -will receive some suggestion from those whose 
ambition to take a higher place in the social scale has prompted them to range themselves defi- 
nitely as Hindus Otherwise he will record them either as Hmdus or under their tnhal name 
accordmg to his local knowledge and the personal view he is mclmed to take In the record 
in the schedule of this class the peisonahty of the enumerator, then, is probably a major factor 
As to what direction the bias of the enumerator will take in these cases there is some doubt 


The usual view is that a Hmdu enumerator would be mclmed to exaggerate the well-known 
absorption of the aborigmal tribes mto Hmdmsm by recordmg aU doubtful cases as Hmdus 
In Assam, on the other hand, Mr Lloyd has found mdications of a dismchnation on the part 
of orthodox Brahman enumerators to recognize the pretensions of some of the primitive tubes 
to Hmdmsm Whatever the view taken it will obviously influence the records of the whole 
block, and similarly the predommant view of the supervisor who checks and corrects the 
enumerator’s work will determine the records of the circle In the tabulation offices the entries 
can be treated in a rather more systematic manner We always find a large number of tribal 
names such as Ohamar, Mahar, Mehtar, Chuhra, etc , entered m therebgion column, mdicatmg 
that the view of the enumerators was frequently on the side of their exclusion from Hmdmsm 


These entries would, under our present system, usually be classified as Hmdu m the primary 
tables where they belong to the third, category mentioned above For the so-called aboriginal 
forest tribes the entry m the schedule, either the tnbal name or Hmdu as the case may be, will 
uiiuaEy be accepted, but there have been oases where, under instructions from superior officers, 
wbaiseeipted obviq^y wrong eptries affecting a considerable community have necessarily to 
be altered- - It wiU easily ,be gathered from what has been said that the statistical value of the 
return of Tnbal Beh^ons is exceedingly problematic and most of the Supenntmidents give 
little value to'the figures The Supermtendents of Madras and the Central Provmces prefer 
to combine the figures of Hindu and Aninustam dealing ■with the statistics of the mam rehgions, 
and, after carefully dlsous^g the figures of trihal religions returned for the Bombay Presi- 
^ dency, especially m the case of Sedgwick remarks “ In short I suggest that our 

returii of Ammists ahsclttidy mrtUess. They represent nothing and are entirely a matter 
. of^nfiance.’^ IVHle agre^g that figures of the Tnbal Behgions do not afford a satisfactory 
” ' baeie foje accurate statis'tacal discussion I am still stroi^ly of opimon that it is necessary to retain 
, tV 'bategb^y,’ iti order to distinguish a suhstantial group of the population, uncertam and' 
' fiu!etua't& thbUgh it he, who stiff definitely stand outside the circle of any of the mam Indian 


^ lie statistics bhowiia^ the distrihution of the Tribal Religions and 
sk^gtiiattl^er^t'censuaeswilibefoiiijd m Imperial Tablq YI and Snbsidiaty 
afiweendof According to the returns they muliber 9| mil- 

;rdio&ahd|dthi:J3!09perlb,1)0&of They represent n. 8uh> 

^^bfiHsfhpropbrtion of theTppulaiion of Assam md bre numerons in the British and , 

of Gi^tral^Indik,- the CefittalRro-^ces and Bihar and Orissa and mthe\ , , 

bill^ ttltcts Of Sohtidndia and .of Burma. ► It ■will he seoh from the marginal table, ^ . 


below feat there has been a drop m the ffgmes of this group smee 1911 in sal 
the principal pioyto^^^ excejit- Gentrab India^ Rajputana and Hyderabad, the 
fallm thewhme of ',|hdie hmoimtinl' tb abontmf a mfilion. Owing to the 
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unsatisfactory nature indicated in the discussion above of the letuinit is not 
puu,o,uousiMiMmofr],os, wolth while to analyse the statistics in 

cdiifudit uijsm ,b, " Willie the aboiiginal popula- 

ZZmr n tion is undei oidinaiy (in nnistaiK os (‘a- 

ceedingly piolilic, the majonty ol ineui 

indn !i j p inhabit those paits oi the toiiniiy vhiili 

iiM 11 hi* weie specially exposed 1o ilie ravages 

C " 111(1 (,« ilini a" 2 ] n I oJ malaiia and iiiflueiiza, and an} huge 

nylla ihli meiease in tlic nnmbei ol (hose eligible 

i5(.min> [ il [ to be letiiined iindei Tubal Religions is 

— " ! thereloie pnwd facie unlikely 

87 1 give below figuios showing the classibcation by leligioii ol some 

oi the pumipal aboiiginal tubes in dilteient pi ovine es ol India. 
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Willie it IS didieuh (o lorni any statistical es( iinate of Ihe exfeni ol alisor])- 
tion ol these piaiples into Ilinduisiti oi then ('onveision (o Olitisliamiy, j lii'n' are 
in Home e uses indications lioin other souikss which llirow some lighi on (he religi- 
ous niovemeiits among tliem. In Assam Mr. bloyd, wiiile ailTniitiiig defects 
in tJioroi'ord and the losses by infliuMiza iii the hilly n'gions, considers I lial iJun-e has 
been a real alisorpiion of ihe tribes into Jfinduism in the plains in Mampiir ami in 
the Northern (lae liar I fills, wiiilo the spread of (Ihnslianity among the tribes ol Ihe 
Khasi, Jumtia and Liisluu Hills (iunngthe decade has b(»(Mi a retnarkiifih* feat of 
misaiouary entorjirise. In Bihar and Orissa, on Hie otlu^r hand, Mr. 'rall(‘ii(,H 
writes : “It semns however to be the general impression that though Mu* iiumher 
of Ammists has (leeliiied in the census retiinis there has been no corresponding 
movement amongst the tribes in the direction of flinduLsm. ' In hu-t 
the im|)ims)oii is not of a marked general movement towards Hinduism amongst 
the almrigiiial irihes but rather of iiicreaHcd conse.rvatism on I heir part. 
He jiroceeds to discuss at some length the very inter<‘sting moveinmit among the 
Oraoiis known astlu*. Tam lifmjat movement and similai tribal movements nnmug 
the Mundufi, Ho, Khnnvars and Huntals,^ Originating eddedy in a feeling of 
rtwntment towards Hm ininmioii in their Irihul homes of non-ahoriginii! landlords 
the Tumi Jilxuinf moy('nm\i bc‘gan by a widespread (‘ampaign for Ihe expulsion 
from their villiigesof unprofitame spiritH, whom Hiey coimidereil t}u*y hud wrongly 
been worsliipping in doilance of timir aneiout religion, Unfortunately the 
crowded meetings and nightly gutheringH, to which only Oraons were mlmitted, 
caused e^onsiderablo alarm among the non -aboriginal population and eventually 
tho authorities were induet«l to mfcervcue, The reform movement then took 


on a more peaceful shape, in which the underlying teiuleney was one towards 
greater parity and aimplicity of life. Abstention from liquor drinking, sti^aiing 
and lying was enioined and the atbendam'e at periotiic religious I'ere- 
Inonies was enforced, ideals such as hkikti or loving faith were undimbtedly 
borrowed from the Hindu and GMstian religions, but the intemt of tin* luovo- 
ttteni lies in the fact that it not towards the adoption of any new faith but 

a xetiral of the true Oraon religion. The Tma Magat movement may 

ae gpuinis efM to spixitualube the e^aratist tendency of the 

am0i)gth«,t^«d)original Hflbes of 

ibwever to 
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88 Indicatiou Jias alieady been given ot tie cliinculties legaiding tie Hindu?, 
meaning and scope of tie term Hmdu as used in the census Tie answer 
to tie question “ Wiat is a has been discussed at lengti m previous 

census repoits and attempts iave been made to find some decisive criterion of what 
tie term siould denote Interesting and useful as tiese attempts iave been, m'’ 
tiat they iave served to focus and dlummate tie difficulties of the subject, they 
have been for practical census purposes more or less vam Hmdu is an unsatis- 
factory category m tie census classification ot Religion In tie first place 
Hmduism is not only or essentially a religion Tie term implies also country, 
race and a social organization, and tieie is no test or bet of testb wbici can mclude 
all tiese aspects of Hmduisin and be applied by tie census staff for the 
diagnosis of a Hmdu Some idea of how wide tie conception of tie term 
Hindu can be carried may be obtamed from tie tact tiat in a lecent Indian 
journal a suggestion was made tiat all Indians siould call tiem&elves Hmdus, 
irrespective of tieir particular religion , there woidcl then be Hmdu Christians or 
Christian Hindus, Musalman Hmdus, Buddhist Hmdus, Sanatamc Hmdus, Saivite 
Hindus and so forth * This extreme territorial view of the teim Hmdu em- 
phasizes an underlymg feeling tiat, apart from those who are definitely assignable 
to some other religious commimity, every man born mto a recognized Indian 
racial or social group has an mdigenous right to be or become a Hmdu of some 
kind , and it is on some such vague and almost negative conception as this tiat 
tie census classification of Hindus has necessarily to be based Experience has 
shown that any attempt to obtain a statistical return of tie many different com- 
munities for which a place m tie Hmdu system is sometimes claimed is beyond 
tie capacities of our census organization, though mterestmg information will be 
found in previous reports regarding tie various sects, protestant, dissentmg and 
scismatic, which exist side by side with more orthodox Hinduism While, 
therefore, the correct appication of tie term Hmdu must always be a matter of 
sentiment and opimon, upon which it is not the function of a Census report 
to pass judgment, it must be borne m mmd m usmg tie figures given here- 
under “ Braimamc Hmdus,” tiat they contam alike tie recognized Hmdu castes 
either professing tie orthodox school of thought or belonging to sectarian groups, 
Siaivites, Vaisffiiavites, Siaktas, Lmgayats and so forth , protestant groups such 
as Kabirpanthis and Satnamis, who iave definitely cast off some of tie most 
mtimate tenets of orthodox Hmduism , a large passive and acqmescent mass of 
functional and tribal castes, who are excluded from all the religious exercises and 
demed all the social privileges of Hmduism, and, lastly, a section of the primitive 
peoples of tie ifila and jungles, who iave detached themselves from their tnbal 
seclusion and succeeded m obtainmg such social recognition from their more ad- 
vanced neighbours of the plains as will justify them m adoptmg the title and style 

of Hmdus t ... 

The Braimamc Hmdus, thus defined, form the major portion of the population 
of theProvmces and States of India except the Hortb-West Erontier Provmce, 
Baluchistan, Kashmir, the Punjab, Bengal and Burma There has been a steady 
decline in tbeir proportion since the Census of 1881. This declme m the last de- 
cade has been general mall the tracts containing a large proportion of the commu- 
mty, except m Bombay and the Central Provinces, where their proportion has 
slightly risen at the expense both of Muhammadans and of the Tnbal Religions. 

The fall is marked m Bengal where the proportion of Hindus dropped from 46 to 44 
per cent , while that of Muhammadans rose from 52 to 54 per cent While the 

Hindus gam by the absorp- 
tion of the Tnbal communi- 
ties they lose by transfer, 
ohiefiy from their lower ranks, 
to Christians and Sikhs and 
to the Arya Samaj, These' 
losses however are of compara- 
tively small account m the 
whole population and will be 
considered m connection with 
the figures of the smaller com- 
munities. Apart from the 
fact, which wnl be alluded to 


THE RELIGIOUS COMPOSITION PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION OF INDIA, 

1881 -m 



N. B ~ln tMi DI»gf#m Hindu iriMn* Htndu.B«hiit»*ilc onlyi 
OiiRnllllpni irth»rtti»n Hindu jind Muwdman. 


* The Ifttest defimtion of Hmdu which. 1 have met Is that adopted by tbe All Ma Hmdu 
moaas any pSott^ofessiag to bs a Hmdu or following teligion of Indian oripm and includes SonataiuBta,. 

the Hindu community -whl bo found in Chapter XI (Caste) below. 
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later, that the Hindus are generally said to be inferior to the Mnliainmadans in 
vitality and fertility, it is in the tracts in which Hindus predominate, in Bombay 
the United Provinces and the cential aieas of the country that the higliest 
incidence of influenza mortality occurred, and there is no doubt that tlie 
Hmdus have in this lespect come under specially disadvantageous tonditams 
as compared with Muhammadans in the progress of then numbeis 1hie 
maigmal diagram above illustrates the comparati’ve progiess of the Hindu and 
Musalman commuiuties 


89 The Jam religion like Buddhism is held to have been oiigiiially .in 
offshoot from Hinduism, and many Jains still continue to considei tluMuselvi's 
as membeis ot the Hindu community, will mteimaiiv with Hmdus and l-ak(‘ 
part in their lestivals The strong revival of Jainism m the last tucniy yc'ais 
which has been accompanied by an increasing oiganization ol tlic coninuiniiy .is 
a whole and m its vaiious branches, renders it less hkedy that theie Ims been 
confusion between the ictuin ol Jains and Hmdus, but the C^cnsnsSupeunhMid- 
eni.s of the Punjab and Bombay still suspect 1 he figines on tins at t oimi. Ol flu' 
total nunibei ol 1,178,59(5 Jams about 70 pci cent belong io lta||)u1am,i, the 
Bombay Lhcsidency and the Bomliay States intludmg Ibiroda J’he J<inis 
being largely tiadcis are scattered ovei the rvliolc of India They art* loiintl 
m considerable numbers ill tJie United Pjo\meos and Oenti.d Pio\ int (‘s, and 
in Bengal they have inei cased liom about 5,000 in 1891 to 115,000 at the pn‘sent 
census Tlic Jams aio ugid obscivcis oi the eustoins ol eaily mamage and 
the prohibition ot widow le-mariingc and like the IJmdus then ])iopoitaon m 
the population is steadily det lining It stood at 49 m 1891 and now amounts 
to 37 The fall ]ia,s been assisted m this dciadc by the fact tliat the majoiitv 
of the Jains belong to pioviiues wlieio tlie population mgeneial declined 
Statistics of the Jain sects ate not available except ma few Piovmees, bid an 
account aviII be found in Append ia 1 Y to this [Report of one of the more advtuieed 
sections ui the eomnuiniiv , flic Tei.ipaiitlu He(t, and some notes on lln^ 
ro(5ont tulv.mee m the J,im leligious tnid social oiganizaiaon bv tin* Census 
Biiperiuteiidcnt ol Baioda Jiw\])])endi\' 111 


99 1’lic Sikli Kdigion IS not shaiply tlivnled Irom Ihnduism as leg.inis its 
pinloHophn. and icligions floetnno Wikiiisni was an jittempt to riMoueile the 
aneiout Hindu beliefs witli ti jniroi ereed, whieh r(‘j(Hied jiolytlioism, image wor- 
ship and pilgrimages. Jt imiumed a paeifie eult till (4ie political tyranny of 
tlie Musalmana and the social tyianny of the Hmdus converted it into a mild ary 
ereed. Two of the fundamental rules required of a Sikh are that he should wear 
long hair and refrain from smoking, and these cwo distinguishing foatures were 
preacrihod at the f'onsusof 1891 as a definite criterion fur the recognition of a Sikh 
where there was doubt. J’Jicy were, how^ever, abandoned in 1911 as bmng un- 
satisl'actory , it was then laid down that the statement of the person miumerated 
should bo accepted without furtJier question and this rule has been rtdained at the 

present census. Of tJie total number of 
Sikhs, 3,107.009, or all hut 4 pel cent., were 
enumerated in the Punjab and its Btatos, wfiere 
Sikhs form 124 }ier mille ot the population ; the 
chief ctsntres of Bikli population hemg Lutthhina 
and Amritsar in British Territory nnd Patiala and 
Paridknt’ among the Punjab Htiitea. Tho variation 
in the strength of the Bikhs from one census to 
another shown in the margin. 

' TW roa^qi^fdr the growth of Sikhism jn the last twenty years undonbt- 

a in hie development yuhiong them of a strong “communal feelings their 
]}*fatipn as h separate political community from the IJindtif and' , 

Iho oohyersidn to 8%}i|sha of m^ny Of Jffie depre ssad olaases* yrho form^ly swelled 
of haver already an ikstanoe of fhis activity "m thov 

jfhO also mar^^/jlater |heirwidowsy;' 
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by over 19 per cent m the decade, the SahjdJbaris having lost about half of 
tteir numbers The former sect represents the orthodox followers of Guru 
Govmd and, with the revival of Sikh communal feeling, has attracted the largest 
number of recruits from other commumties, and evidently a considerable numbeiv 
from the more mdependent sects Statistics regarding other sects of Sikhs 
will be found m the Punjab and North-West Piontier Piovmce Beports, but 
the figures are not by any means complete as the numbei of unspecified entries 
is large 

91 Buddhism is the dominant religion of the indigenous races of Burma and ^inddUsm. 
of some of the tribes of the Eastern Himalavas and the tracts of Kashmir which 
border on Tibet It is the official religion of the small State of Sikkim The 
proportion of Buddhists per 1,000 persons of the Indian Empire has increased with 
the steady rise in the population of Burma On the other hand the continuous 
decline in the proportions in Burma itself is due to the mcreasmg immigration of 
Indians into Burma, and to this cause is added during the last decade another, 
mz , the comparatively low rate of natural mcrease among Buddhists and the 
high rate amongst Indians More than three-fourths of all the Buddhists of Burma 
belong to the Burmese races proper The Shans make up one-eleventh of all the 
Buddhists of Burma, the Karens one-twelfth and the Talamgs about 3 per cent 
The Buddhists of Bengal who are practically confined to the hills, where they 
form about one-fourth of the population m British Territory and not qmte one- 
third of the population of Sikkim, have increased m number from 155,000 m 1881 
to 276,000 m 1921, the rate of mcrease being higher than that of the whole Pro- 
vmce The Buddhism of the eastern Himalayas is of Tibetan origm Monasteries 
are numerous m Sikkim and Bhutan and were all founded from Tibet and maintain 
close connection with Lhassa, and Buddhism is the official leligion of both these 
States Buddhism m Burma has been held, like Hinduism at any rate m the 
central and southern portions of India, to constitute '' a thm veneer over the 
origmal animistic beliefs of the people Mr Grantham has discussed this view 
in an interestmg note which I have reproduced as an appendix to this Report 
In comparmg the influence of the two religions, Hmdmsm and Buddhism, on the 
lives of the people it has to be remembered that m Burma Buddhism, though of 
foreign ongm, is the religion of a homogenous people with a common racial origin, 
common political traditions and a coherent social system It has a central figure, 
a distmct ethical doctrine and a rehgious order which is definitely distinguished 
as such and tramed for that purpose 

92. Except m comparatively small portions of the population the return Muimnunadams. 
of the Muhammadans presents little scope for ambiguity. The religion of Islam 
has a defimte central figure and certam features of dogma, creed and ritual which 
are common to all its branches and are easily reeogmzed whether m those bom m 
the community or m converts There are, it is true, commimities among the 
Muhammadan population, chiefly among converts from Hmduism, whose 
religious ritual and exercises have a very strong tinge of Hmdmsm and who 
retain " caste and observe Hindu festivals and ceremonies along with those of 
' their own religion. Thus the Dudekula sect of the Madras Presidency derives 
its rehgious exercises from both Hmdu and Muhammadan exemplars and the 
famous shrine at Nagore atoacts Hindus as well as Muhammadans to its annual 
iestival , This phenomenon, which is found practically wherever the two com* 
mumties live side by side, merely illustrates the essentially primitive character 
of the religiomof the illiterate and uncultured masses which canfiud expression m 
theHtualbh auy rehmn'us system that absorbs them. Thus the rigidity and 
iu'loleraUee-pf view, which is a marked feature of the religion of Islam m its purer 
mot- extend to the masses, who are quite wSlrng to recognise and 
‘ efiorts of their neighbours to keep on peaceful terms with the unknown 

The “matter is not one of statistical importance so long as these 
r^s^eotio conpiiunities are- definitely attached to one of the main religions and 
irbtuni tiismselvesms of that uommunity, and this is usually the case There are, 
hWfeVei, a ^UUmber of sects, chiefly in Gujarat and Sm'dh, whose tenets - 

►hrepf sOihdeflnilie amatufeishat theyprOseht 8om,u real difficulty m classification 
"^eots of Bhnibay were described m detail in the Bombay Gensiis 
H6pbtt^of'';£^U,"fWh^ they w'ere plassified aB'il^du-Muhainmadans in the Report 
‘ and'TabJesJj ■Gh .ihe present occasion they have Teen referred to one Or other of 
^the reH^ohaVhelfeyerthis was possiblCj as ip the case of groups such as Hatia, 

Motmi4 Bheikh, Kolesalam and Sanghar ’^^■ho were classified as MuhanunadanS. 
Jbije:^eiUe case^howeter, is that of the Sihdh Hanjogisi who entirely reused to 

as- pinta Mubammadans and were classified as 
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otlieis The whole question oi these hoidei-land sects has Decn ciisc'UsscMi m 
Ml Sed^iJ wick in Jus 1021011 huLhei statistical niJoiniatiou l»eiiu> I'Jteii In luni 
111 an appendix 

The Muhanunadans nunihci neaiUMi^Mnillions .nul loini about oiu'-Jdl h oltlii* 
population ol India Moie Ilian ono-thnd ol the coniniumt) wtue enmneialed in 
I 3 cn<><il and latJiei Icsstlnin one-h(tli in the Jhinjah In oac li ol those' IhociiKOs 
they foini ovei h.dl ol tJio jiojuil.ition In I he Noith-AVc'st J^honlioi Ihovnue' and 
khdinhisian about ‘>0 ])ei (Ciit ol the po|»Mlat ion aio IM iihanniiad.ins, in Kaslnnii 
ovoi tin ('o-lom tins and in Assam between one-louit h iind one-(liiid lillsc'w lu'i (' 
flu' Mnhainniad.ins loim onl\ a small minoiih ol i lu' ])i ovim nil pojuil.it ion and, 
.is W'e liav(' seen in tin' hist- (liaplei, wIu'K' (Iu'N .u('a distind minoiilv IIk'n .ik' 
li(M|U(‘iit 1 ) tow n-<lw ('llei s ddu' disl i ibut ion ol I he M iihainmadaii popiilal ion 
lias depmuh'd (*hii'llv on liisl oi a al < onsidc'iat ions wdiu li w ('K' des< i ib(‘<l in (he 1 M 1 1 
lepoH and ni'ed not be ai>ain ilisiussiul It w.is tlu'ii' poinlc'd out llial whili' llu' 
l\liihainnia(lans oH he I'asti'i n tia< Is .nid ol Madi.is wi'H' .ilniosi ('iitiii'h (h'^i (‘ii 
, , , , , „ , . n , j n , d.inisol lonveits lioin lliiuluisin, 

III /imiiiii iiniiisi iiilhi niiiihii i<l unilii iiiiil u ii ul ^ 

iiiiiii III I/ll mills I iiiiiii, Ill'll/ III mill ! <111 bs' no means a hii^i' piopoilioii 

(‘\ ('ll ol I he iMiihamm.idans ol 1 lu' 
lhm|ab ai(' K'allv ol loiei,i;n blood, 
I he <'s( iinali' ol lIu' l*iin|ab Supei- 
mtemh'id bi'iin^ about I a pi'ii (‘lit 
d’lie piopoi I ion advani ('sol ( oiiis<‘ 
as om* pi 0( ('(‘(Is I III t h('i noitli west. 
'Tlu' Mull, limn. 1 ( 1.1 ns li.ivi' iiu te.is(‘il 
in I h(‘ (!('( aih" b\ I pi'i ( eiit . 
,is aftainst .i sIiuhlK (hnie.isin" 

. how I he moNmnenI ol I he 1 wo 
piiiHip.ii pioviiues 'Pheie is lillle 
lioni othei ( onununil ii'S, ,ind 1 hi' Miis.dniaiis owe 
(he abseii((' ol lesl M( I ions on llu le lu.mi.i^e ol 
iii.i 1 1 i.i'i(' IS not .'o (omiiioii lU' 
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111. iinin.il liunie.s 
(omnmmties siiue l‘HI and IK, SI m t lu' 

< on\ I'l-- loll now to Isl.ini 
then .uK.inl ie(‘ ni.iinlx (o iiu* ansemi' o 
widow < .ind (he l.u i Ih.il piiiii.ituie 


tilth II i‘J ill nth jnp until 


aitionn lliiidiis ( 'nioi ( unul(‘l\ Ihe bitlli i.iles .lie not \ el i(‘( onb'd 1)\ I'e 
liL'ini). but the (le.itli i.iti's ii'i oidcd ni (be ni.ii*'in aie dislJinlh in l.iMUH 
t*l the i\i uha mni.id.iii .i. .i'mimsI i lie Hindu .ind ,i the l.iin(M nnnilM'r ol tin* 
(b'.illi s o( eUi iliinlamt it i le.i oii.ible In ‘.np{ o,s(' that a eomp.ii.H i\ eh Iniet'i' 

minibei oi \hih.iinm.id.in inbints mu vive (n m.dui- 
it v In I5en*'.t! llu' bnllv ol the Aln.'uhunns re.sidt* in 
t be inoie lie.ilt h\ poilion. Ill the east ol (he juo. 
\ niee w hen* t he espan.sjon ol t he jiener.il jiopui.ition 
1ms l>(‘en ’iie.it e'*1 On the otliej hainl t In* decrease 
in the 1 oiiiiuniut V show n b\ the Uoinhay imiuej 
l-H hiipeh due to Us piepouder.uu Ui Siiui, 
W hit h . U tie led e\(iel\ lioiit (lie udlneii Ui 
epideifiit , Kurthei,.! v.o h.(\t*'ti*n in Chapter !l 
1 he Mnhaiiilua ‘.m i 
h.i t I hn lei 1*0 »'d a 
(Ion Innn the hi*d' 
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UII. The leeord of I 'liii diiiie-. tf (In* I’ejmus shoultl ordtitani^ pie.veui 
po eousiiieiaiite ditliitihi, 'rh«' (Miunuuul) O well oieani/ed and the \aii»»u.s 
hmindteHmai nuMstouK, as a nih* Keep in (otit h with their ndht'ienls, ( tuutM.sitin 
IfiChiislmiiity iH mi PiiJpanieil hv a detiiiiie ntmd. aueh as hupOviu or ii-, ujut 
Villeld* idleii prereded by eujividetahle ptvpaiat itin. while il.s other relij,doiis extu 
t (sea are «|tiile distifiet]v*<. TIuTe tan imidJ^ beany <|o«bt nt any man’-* innni 
tn whether he is a nteiidtertU the Chridian 4 umnunutv or itnf , thuimh tie* IheK 
n»*Hsi ojl the ve«m*rt»f ChuMiunit) o\ei tje^ aitindstU' ele.is<»f the iiUteiaie ta*)ada 
f 14 »H in probably tn»t oreaf. The Hombav Hiiperintendent n*ttiurKs 4tt the Kidis 
timl " It iH w*dl kfufvut that these Chi i-<twn KoIih eombine the wtirsiop of idola 
with the senrahip of (he (‘hriMian Trinity, ti^jures of Hindu ^iidlnigs beinij Kept 
Imldfui the altar, niul eoverml wit It a eh»th when n prawl tatines («»u*lebiate Msth",'’ 
An Or* IbaKiiMi' mya tlmuttb we faill them f hristiaiiH, one bus to give n \ery 
bromt in ortlnr to iiielude Ihefn." »\»it there is a turitiUK M‘et in till? 

^itiovefly diatrici of MNulfiui tho ttiettiWra oC w*hu'h eUutu to lie daivK nd well itii 
ouMuuti, So lor tboA tbt mord ahould Iw oletir. On the othec hand in tbo 
mi a d«iu>erti<ih attoiopi w$$ iitado hy 
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sHienibeis of the Arya Sania] to induce Cliristian converts from Hinduism, to return 
to tneir former religion Enquiry m various villages in the former Provmce showed 
that the census record has been falsified in this respect m a considerable number 
of cases Mr Edye believes that this was done throughout the Provmce and that 
the increase, which accoidmg to the figures was from 179,694 to 203,179 or 13 per 
cent , was really considerably greater and that the actual number of Christians m 
the Provmce may be about 250,000 Similar pressure is reported to have been 
brought on newly converted Christians of the Methodist Mission m South Bihar by 
Hindu enumerators, and some loss to the community m the figures is said to have 
occurred through falsification of the record The Christian community now 
numbers ]ust 4§ millions of persons in India oi 1-^ per cent of the population 
Eifty-nme per cent of Christians are returned from the Madras Presidencv and 
its States, and the community can claim 32 persons m every 1,000 of the 
population of the British districts of Madras, and as large a proportion as 
27 per cent in Cochm and 29 per cent m Travancore, where the mcrease durmg 
the decade was about 30 per cent Elsewhere the Chiistians are scattered over 
the larger Provmces and States of India, the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa each 
having over 300 thousands, Bombay, Burma and the United Provmces between 
200 and 300 thousands and Bengal and Assam between 100 and 150 thousands. 
Divided racially Europeans (and allied races) number 176 thousands Anglo- 
Indians 113 thousands and Indians nearly 4 ^ millions, so that out of eveiy 
100 Christians 93 are Indians, 4 are Europeans and 3 are Anglo-Indians 

Subsidiary Table II shows the growth of the commumty m the Provmces 
and States Christianity makes little practical appeal to the caste-Hmdu or to 
the Muhammadan, and the converts are drawn almost entirely from the low'er 
classes of the Hindus and from the abongmal tribes As Mr Edye remarks — 

“ The appeal of Christianity (in so far as it succeeds in obtaining converts) is to the person 
who can hope for nothing from his own community and sees in the Christian community a 
means of bettering his status and the character of his hfe, while the material benefits offered 
by the missions m the shape of education, medical rehef and general mteie&t m the welfare 
of their flock are hy no means small mcentives ” 


With the exception, then, of the Europeans and Anglo-Indians, wlio form a very 
small percentage of the Christian population and are usually residents m towns, 
the vast bulk of the community is essentially rural and is exposed to the general 
conditions which determme progress m the rural areas of India Christians 
are free from a good many of the restrictions which hamper the growth of 
other commumties, early marriage, and the prohibition of the re-marriage 
of widows , and as a large proportion of Christians live m South India, 
where the influenza was not so virulent, the natural growth of the com- 
mumty was not retarded in the later years of the decade to the same extent as 
was that of the general population. The recorded death-rate among Christians 
18 distinctly lower than that of Hmdus and Muhammadans, and the number 
of their chndreh below five years old per 1,000 married women compares 
fawsOuTalily with^ that in both those communities If we assume for Indian 
X!Mstian.'s a- natfirai growth of 6 per cent on the population of 1911 during 
deoaiie, we gpt a surplus of over 6S0 thousand additional Christians surviv- 
ijilg on March 1921, who represent an addition of over 700,000 converts during 
the decade. There are now 2| tunes as many Christians as there were in 18S1, 
the , increase in British territory (169 per cent) being somewhat larger than 
t^at in the States (132 per cent ) There has been a steady growth in South 
. India# ;tha original home of the Indian Christian Church. The phenomenally^ 
Hgh ratea ol increase in Assam, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Eydera- 
IBIa indica1:e the results of mission work among the aboriginal tribes, progress 
/feeing partioulatly noticeable during the famine decade of 1891 . to 1901. 
IntheBimjhb the" grdwth of the European community in the last .twenty years, 
"opting to the redistribution of military forces ^dthe establishment, of Delhi as 
^ fhe papitabiis leftected^in the figures, and the' strength qf the forces in canton- 
jnifinehce jbhe' Statistic m-Bqmbiy and the Uhited Provinces. During the 
yd&ia,d^ fihe’yat^WindrehseiaS sotoewl^at decHhed'^in^kdtas.and Cochin, but m 
' f ' slightly higher than in the 

,^p|e’€puS%^!S#^n,^^fW<^npkunfendent-eStim Upwards of ^0,000 hew 

•/ ^ T.y.,*'' V 'ijs, i’- It • j- 
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o ciirtailmeut of btaff and 'woik m war tune Ijv tlie "WeUi Calviin^tic -\ieTnoai£‘T&, me 
pimcipal body working Tke spread of C’lnisTianit\ in tke Lu-Lai HdK it, plienomenal 
neie nas been a sort of levavaLst wa\e over the \tbole Ludiai populat-on The district 
^ nas been described as a masb-nioveiuent aiei the nio^tment is due tu tbe Welsh iLssion 
at Aijal and in less degree to the London Baptists at Lnngleh W'th a suuw'ball system of 
preaching by local converts In a district oi 7 000 sijuaie miles spaiselv peopled by less 
than 100,000 people, there aic now 27 000 Chiistians where ten veais ago theie were only two 
thousand At present it is quite the fashion to be a Chiistian and even the Chiefs are 
ipimng the movement At frr&t I was mcLued to cast doubt on the accuracy of the 
figures and suggested than zealous Christian enumerators might have made entries according 
to their owTi wnshes rather than the facts The Superintendent however, thmks the case is 
rather the rever'se IMr Scott tested inanv entries himself, and he quotes an instance of the 
rigoLOus standard adopted hv the new converts the five-vear old son of Christian parents 
being entered as an Anmnst because the voung scoundiel was so greedy that he failed to say 
his grace before meals On the other hand a mad w oman of an Animist familv was entered 
as a Christian as she always went up to the Church and joined in when hymns were being sung 
In the othei hill districts the commimitv rs irot vet so strong hut aU show very large propor- 
tionate increases In Manipur, wheie the hlissions are working among the hill- tribes, Chris- 
tians number over 4,000 agamst 132 in 1911 ’ 

In Bihar and Orissa a mass movement recentlv took jilace among the low ei castes of 
the Shahabad distiict and the Methodist luissionaiieH claim that the figures underrate the 
number of converts made But, apart from this local movement, the tribes which have 
supplied the laigest niiiubei of con veits in this Province aie the Oraons with nearly 120,000, 
the Mundas with 94,000 and the Kharias with 31,000 As has already been seen the opening 
up of Cbota Nagpur and the noighbouiing country m the Central Provinces has brought the 
Oraons, Mundas and other tribes into contact with a higher standard of life and the result 
13 a growing restlessness, mental and social, among these people of which the missionaries 
have not boon slow to profit Mass conversions to Chiistiamty of the Oraons of the J ashpur 
State of the Central Provmces took place just before the census of 1911 and, in spite of the 
movement already described towards a revival of tubal consciousness and unity, there has 
evidently been considerable headway made by the Christian missions of Bihar and Orissa, 
though there has been less progress during the decade m the Central Provmces How far 
ibis growing tribal solf-conscrousness will affect the progress of Chris biamty among these people 
13 an mteiostmg question for the future to decide There aio two new forces which the 
Clnistian missions will now have to recognise, the progressive organization, both social and 
political, of tlie classes in the lower grades of Indian society and the growing interest which 
IS being taken m the depressed classes by the leaders of thorrght m the higher ranks of Hinduism 
We have already seen some examples of the mfluence of one of these factors in discussmg the 
relations between the Arva Samaj ami Christianity The Depressed Class missions, started 
by Hindu Societies especially in the west and south of India, have probably not yet reached 
a stage m whioli they seriously affect Christian missionary enterprise and the subject is, 
thorofore at present outside the sphere of a census report 

94, The Parsis, who follow the Zoroastnan religion, the ancient creed 
of Persia, number 101,778, and of the total number 93,000 were enumerated m 
the Bombay Presidency and its States and Baroda. The Parsis as a whole form 
a self-contamed community which is unafiected either by proselytism or by migra- 
tion Their increase of 2*3 per cent during the decade, agamst a fall m the popula- 
tion of the Presidency, is largely due to the fact that the majority mhabit Bombay 
City and the Qujarat Coast, wliere the influenza mortality was slight Analysmg 
the ago distribution of this community Mr Sedgwick pomts out that, while the 
large proportion of persons in the age-groups 15 to 50 shows that their survival rate 
is at present high, the number of children between 0-6 has steadily decreased 
since 1 891 and is now even lower than m France The Parsis are usually well-to-do . 
and their economic condition approximates more nearly to western standards 
than that of any other Indian community A lowermg of their birth-rate is not 
in these circumstances unnatural and their mode of life has hitherto secured them 
a correspondmgly low death-rate, but the statistics suggest that the margm is not 
unlikely to become dangerously small. 

95. An attempt has sometimes been made at previous censuses to obtain 
figures of the adherents of the various sects of Hmdiiism and Islam From a 
statistical point of view the information has been found to be mcomplete, m- 
aoourate and practically valueless. No general instructions were issued on the 
present occasion for the enumeration of sectarian distinctions and m most Pro- 
vinces sects were not distinguished, except the two^ main^ reformmg sections 
of Hinduism, the Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj. Religious developments 
in India dunng the last decade have been political, social and even racial rather 
than denominational or doctrinal. Some brief general account, however^ will be 
found in some of the provincial reports of both Hmdu and Muhammadan sects 
but in only a lew oaaes has tabulation of the figures been attempted, and where 
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e s atistics have been compiled, as for example m the Punjab, a very cursory 
cm my ot them mdicates tbeir entirely untrustworthy character ' Out of nme 

ons WHO made a return of sect no less than 7f milhons returned themselves 
as anatan Oharma or orthodox Hmdus In the case of the lower castes such 
as almiJns, Lalbegis and Bamdasias, who still follow their own ffums in large 
num ers, a comparison of the figures with those of 1911 shows unnatural and 
^possible variations, while even in the more clearly defined sects, such as the 
a irpantms and Satnanus of the Central Provinces who each number nearly 
variations, though confined to a more reasonable range, are 
difficult to refer to any definite influence 

96. Of the 468 thousand Aryas m India 205 thousand reside m the United Samaj. 
rovmces and 223 thousand m the Punjab and Delhi Smaller communities 
were eniunerated elsewhere, 23,000 m Kashmir and 4,500 in Bihar The com- 
munity has mcreased by 92 per cent smce 1911, the mcrease m the Umted 
f ^ and m the Punjab 65 per cent Mr. Edje surmises 

Aryas, generally a well-to-do body, is high and 
a tne proportion of mcrease m the decade attributable to conversion is 
ess an m the case of Christiamty But the success ot the efforts of the Society 
^ 0 prosel^ize, e^ecially durmg the last decade by the process known as Shuddhi, 
isimdoubted The majority of the converts are drawn from Brahmamc Hindus, 
u special efforts are made to secure the reconversion of converts from 
dmsm to Christianity and Islam and the reclamation of the depressed classes, 

0 whom the disregard of caste m the Arya community strongly appeals. 

+ 1 , ^ recently obtained a considerable number of converts among 

e Homs, the depressed classes of the hills m the Umted Provmces, who are 
argely wtizans and have through their industry and enterprise become well-to-do, 
ut still find themselves looked down on by their Brahman and Eaj'put 
neighbours and see m Aryaism a path to social recognition. The Samaj therefore 
enents by the vague but undoubted connection which it mamtams with 
Quism , and Mr Edye contrasts with this appeal to those who desire to rise m 
heir own social system the somewhat different position of Christianity ” which 
appeals rather to such as, having no material proq)ects to help them, see nothmg 
0 hope from Hmduism and are ready to break with it altogether” The re- 
niariable nse m the figures of Aryas m Kashmir, from 1,047 m 191 1 to over 23,000 
f+i j ascribed to the vigorous efforts among the Dorns and Basiths, the 
atter a depressed class found chiefly in the Jammu district Here again the appeal 
was -argely to social ambition, and it is reported that the Basith Aryas, of whom 
^ u ^ j more, now mix freely not only with their Arya brothers but 

yuth Pl^dus generally. The Superintendent thmks that the Arya community 
IS probably rather larger even than the figures represent, smce there was some 
deuberate suppression of the record of Aryas mSrmagar and other cities by enu- 
merators hostile to the sect 

97. Of the 6,388 Brahmos enumerated m India more than 4,600 belong to the B«amo9. 
provinces of Bengal, Assam and Bihar and Orissa, while Burma 
and tne Bunjab each contribute about 460 and 300 persons respectively. This 
gnali commumty has increased its numbers by 16 per cent, m the decade m 
Hengal, which holds just over half the total number of Brahmos m India, and 
the Census Supermtendent observes of the Society 

The snmll number (of its adherents) is by no means a measure of the influence of its doc- 
rmes. ^®rsoM who hold the doctrmes for the diffusion of which the Brahmo Samaj is largdy 
responsible, whose ideas have bean widened by an Bnghah education and the experience of 
^ m methoas of thought and whose beliefs and practices depart from the standard of Hindu 
0 doxy, are now-a-days able to find kindred spints with whom they can associate without 
6 nece®ity of renouncing Hinduism and proolamnng themselves Brahmos. Thus thouuh 
e number of professed Brahmos is small and has mcreased hut httle in the last 20 years, 
ousmds of me mtellectual Hindus of Bengal have been so profoundly influenced by the 
monotheistic ideas which belong to the doctrines of the Brahmo Samaj as realiy to be 
urahmos at heart, though they have not actually jomed the Samaj ” 

^■h q?' doctrinal divisions of the Muhammadans are the Sunnis and Suanis Mi sum. 

ne bmas, who differ from one anotber mainly on the question of apostolic 
succession, and an attempt has been made in most provinces to obtain 
appro]^ate figmes of tbese two communities. The mformation obtamed is 
tabm^ed m the ruargm but complete fiigures for the whole of India are not 
available. The Sunnis form in all provmces the vast majority. The Shias 
are a dwmdlmg commtmity and are usually found among the middle and 
lower classy of the Muhammadan population. Then chief adherents in 
western India are the Khojas and Bohraa. In Madras the majority of Shias are 
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Slieildis by tribe, tbougli inTan] ore many areLabbais while m Malabar practically 

all persons who claim to belong 

LOE OF to the Shia sect are either 

IVIappillas or Labbais. The 

sMas trustworthiness of the return 

of Shias must always be 

j suspect as their religion allows 

1 them to conceal their seota- 

I nan identity, a privilege of 

I which, owmg to the con- 

tempt and hatred with which 
I they were frequently regarded 

by the Sunnis, they freely 

availed themselves in the past Mr Latimer, Census Supermtendent, North-West 
T’rontier Province, writing in 1911 lemarks in this connection — 

“ In view of the fact that Shias are allowed by their lehgioiis tenets to deny their sect in 
order to avoid pei sedition, it is interesting to notice that I am informed by one of the senior 
members of the community that the Shias recorded m Peshawar are largely in, excess of the 
actual numbers It is suggested to me (I give the explanation for "what it is worth) that the 
exaggeration is due to the enmity of Svmm enumerators, who, if they had a grudge against any 
one lesidmg m the block with which they had to deal, would be hkely to record him as Shia 
by sect 

Rai Bahadur Lehna Singh (North-West Frontier Provmce), however, thinks 
that these conditions have changed and that the leturn of Shias is probably 
correct , and though it is piobable that the old hostility still remams among some 
of the more fanatical sections the extent to which sectarian enmity has been softened 
under modern conditions is indicated in the following passage m the Bihar and 
Orissa report — 

** For many yeais it was difficult and even dangerous for Shias to visit the Aiabian sane - 
tuanea, and they took to visitmg the shrmes of the Alid martyrs at Kerbela instead , if they 
visited Mecca they used, for safety’s sake to adopt the Sunni form of prayer An interesting 
account received from a Shia gentleman of this province of his experience durmg a recent 
visit to Mecca and Medina shows that during his pilgrimage he experienced no such difficulty , 
he joined m congregations consisting of as many as 6,000 Shias m the Kaaba itself and no 
objection was raised by the Arabs At Medina he found that the Governor, who was a Sunm, 
had a Shia assistant so that all assistance possible imght be given to Shia pilgrims On the 
voyage there was no jefeieuco to the eternal dispute between Sunni and Shia, though both 
sects were lepieaented on board the ship conversation was engrossed by a dispute between 
the Sunnis regarding the extent and nature of the human knowledge of the Prophet When 
this rapprochment is occurring between Sunm and Shia in the holy places, it is natural that 
greater cordiality in their relaraons should be found m Bihar also. The very fact that the 
census statistics for Shias aie so inaccurate is a proof that this is so,” 

Other important sects of Muhammadans are the Ahmadis and the Wahabis, 
some description of whom will be found in the North-West Frontier Provmce 
Report. A number of small religious divisions are associated with the worship 
dX particular /nrs and shinies, a natural corollary to the universal tendency 
towards spocuili^iation Hhown m the religion of Islam as m most other religions. 

09. Subsidiary Table 111 gives the particulars of the denominations of 
Dhristians and comiiaros them with the figures of 3911. The accuracy of the figures 
lopends entirely on the amount of mlorost taken by the missionaries at the time of 
bho census and the assistauoo which they gave to the census staff The number of 
OhuTstians who returned no denomination on the present occasion is very consider- 
able and for fcliis reason, and because of substantial discrepancies between the 
census roburns and the figures supplied from their books by the missions, some of 
the Superintendents consider the rofcurn of soots to be unsatisfactory. Mr Boag is 
inclined to question the Madras figures and Mr. Bdye refused to discuss the figures 
of tlxo Unibed Provinces at all in view of the large number who returned no sect. 
He remarks:— 

** As to the distxibufion by soot thoxe is liitlo that can be said The recording of Clmstian 
soots is cUfficnlt, for the names can have no meaning to the ordinary enumerator. Tho difficulty 
is overcome to some extent by asking the missions, to issue to their converts slips having 
(ihe name of the soot vmtfcen on them in vernacular. The missions were very dilatory in doing 
this and in consequence the number of Indian Christians who returned no sect is very large— 
nearly 28,000. Under these droumstanoea no conclusions can be drawn from the figures and 
the fact ihab only the Baptists, Presbytenane, and Roman Catholics show increases probably 
means no more than that iffie adherents of these sects were alone in getting their slips in good 
time. If the defectiveness of the sect statistios indicates that less importance is attaohed to 
■ soot now than ton years ago, I ventoxe to suggest that tho statistics are wjeill lost,” * 


Province, etc 


3ECIS OF 
MlTHAJOUUiNS 


Sonols Shias Sn nni.-, 


Assam 
Baluchistan 
Bengal and Sikhim 
Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay 

0 P and Berar 


X w P Province 
Punjab and Delhi 
Baroda 
Xashmlr 

Bajputana and Ajmer 


2,219,047 

733,477 

25,488.144 

3,706,277 

4,060,828 

582,032 

2,865,285 

2,084,123 

12,055,141 

162,328 

2,548,514 

1,002,117 


2,219,513 
706,355 
25,483,564 
3 080,277 
4,107,221 
570,^02 
2,681,945 
1,904,898 
12,605,472 
142,803 
2,421,089 
930,141 
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The statistical information regarding the Christian denominations is of 
value chiefly to the missionaiy bodies and to students specially mt«‘rested m the 
progress of the Christian rehgion m India. A full account of these denommations 
and their distribution over India was given m Sir Edward Gait s Eeport of 1911 
and I do not propose to discuss the subject agam here 

There are, however, one or two points which seem to be of some genera] 
mterest The South India United Church, an account of which was given m 
paragraph 199 of the India Report of 1911 is now a recognized association with a 
governmg body and a central organization and it has at the present census been 
recognized as a distmct denommation Wiitmg of this Church, hli Boag says 

“ Probably the most interesting feature of the table is the fact that now for the first time 
the South India Umted Church appears as a distmct denommation As was mentioned in the 
report of 1911, this body is composed of the adherents ot the London Mission the American 
Madura Mission, the Amencan Arcot Mission and the Umted Free Church of Scotland Mission 
Accoidmg to the Census tables its numbeis are just over 03 000, but the authorities of the 
Church claim that their adherents m Madras number more than 100 000 The Church ib organi- 
zed m eight areas each under the control of a Church Council . Negotiations are at 

present in train for a further umon between the South India United Church and the Anglican 
Church and it may be that, at the time the next Census repoi-t comes to be written, still further 
steps may have been taken towards the umon of all Protestant Christians in Southern India ” 

The discrepancy in their numbers cannot be satisfactorily explamed and 
presents an mstance of the unsatisfactory nature of the return of Christian sects. 

The reclassification of the various subdivisions of the Syrian Church was 
made after consultmg the authorities of that Church The correctness of the 
statistics recorded of them is however very doubtful and m any case is vitiated 
by the large proportion of entries of “ Syrian without any sub-title, which can 
therefore only he classified by conjecture Of the Syrian Christians the Superin- 
tendent of Travancore writes — 

“ The ongmal Clmstians are called Nazrani MappiUas or Syrian Christians Though 
proselytism is earned on by them m common with others the converts are not called Nazrani 
MappiUas In other words, the MappiUas are, as it were, bom and not made Whatever 
may be the truth of the report, it is seen that the MappiUas difEer from other Indian Christians 
m their habits, mode of hfe, dress, etc , and they do not intermarry with them Their mother 
tongue IS Malayalam and they are mostly found m Travancoie and Cochm The word “ Syrian 
preyed to “ Ghnstian ” m the term “ Synan Christian ” does not appear to indicate any special 
form of faith but seems to have a connotation similar to that of Indian ” m “ Indian Chns- 
tian ” and denotes a separate social commumty ” 

Thus, just as the Romo-Syiians are those of the origmal Syrian Christian stock 
who are Roman Catholics, so also there should also properly be a heading for 
Anghcan-Synans. 

Special mterest attaches to the Lutheran Church of Central India, branches 
of which were admimatered by German missions. Mr Tallents writmg of the 
German mission in Ranchi says — 

“ The ontbreak of the war m Europe foUowed by the internment of the German mission- 
aries m July 1915 left it in difficulties At that time the mission had 13 stations m Ranchi 
district, 3 m Smghhhum, 2 in Gangpux and one each m Hazanbagh, Manbhnm and Sambalpnr. 
From these centres 34 German missionaiieB, 23 of whom were mamed, earned on work, supervi- 
smg 240 village primary schools, 36 boarding schools and 13 kmder-garfcens oontaming m all 
nearly 9,000 pupils. The congregation at -^e time numbered 89,000 baptised persons and 
10,600 catechumens and m looking after them the German missionaries were assisted by an 
Indian staff of over 400 pastom and teachers. When the orders for their mtemment were 
received the German missionarieB themselves committed this vast charge to the direction and 
care of the Anghcan Bishop in Chota Nagpur, who agreed to undertake it The authorities 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel m England undertook to provide for an emer- 
gency staff of eight additional Europeans and many of the society’s staff of missionajaes m 
Chota Nagpur undertook to supervise the work of the Lutheran mission over large areas m 
addition to their own duties. The Bishop undartook to receive no Lutherans into the Anghcan 
Church during the period of the war and organized a committee of Indian Lutheran pastors to 
direct the affws of the congregation. In this manner the work of the Lutheran mission was 
preserved mtacb till about a year after the end of the war When the time came for thie supervi- 
sion to be withdrawn a commission was sent round to tho chief Lutheran statioiis to ascertam 
whatthewishesof the people were for the future They elected as a body for an autonomous 
ohuroh, and the number of mdividual Lutherans who joined the Anghcan Church was very 
small. The Umted Missions Board of Lutheran Churches in America undertook to supply the 
financial support formerly obtained from Berlm, and at present there are two Amemcan mission- 
aries in Banohi. The affairs of the congiegataon as such are entirely in the hands of the Indian 
Lutheran Church which has drawn up and adopted a written constitution affirmmg its own 
autonomy. In other parts of the province, for instance in the so-called ** Gauges Mssion ” 
where the Lutherans were less numerous and where it was not possible to take such elaborate 
precautions for preservmg their tradition, the Lutherans have m many cases seceded to other 
Christian churches ; in Sl^ahabad the entire. Lutheran community has joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Chuioh/* 
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CHAPTEE IV—EEnaiON. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE H. 


Distribution of CbiMans by locality. 


ProviNCE, State ob 
Aqbnci 


Actual euhbxe or CHBismirs ie 


Vaeiatios MB CE^T (Ikceease +, Decbease — ) 


1 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1911 21 

1901-11 

1891-1901 

1881-01 

1881-1921 

1 

2 

3 

4 


1- 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

II^UU 

4,154,064 

3,816,203 

2,923,241 

2,284,380 

1,862,634 

+%M 

+38*6 

+38 0 

+88 6 

+155*8 

ProTinecs 

3,159,451 

2,603,026 

1 1,935 358 

1 516.336 

1,115,138 

+21*3 

+34*5 

+31G 

+89-0 

+ 168*1 

Ajnicr-lferwara 

C531 

5,432 

1 

j 3,712 

2,683 

2,225 

1‘8 

+46 3 

+38 4 

+20*0 

+ 148 0 

Andamans and NiooTjais 

% 

l,o86 

566 

1 ISO 

483 


+180 2 

+16 6 

+ 6 



Assam • . 

132, 10(. 

60,502 

35,969 

16,844 

7,093 

+98 6 

+861 

+113 5 

+137 2 

+1,762 6 

Baluchistan 

0,603 

6,085 

4,026 



+316 

+26 3 

+33 8 


• 

Bengal 

149,069 

129,746 

100,696 

82,339 

72,289 

+14 8 

+217 

+29 6 

+13 9 

+106 2 

Bihar and Orissa 

303,358 


172,340 


66,943 

+131 

+65 7 

+66 2 

+97 3 

+442 3 

Bombay . 

279 062 

246,057 

220,087 


146,164 

+13 6 

+116 

+296 

+171 

+02*3 

Burma 

267,100 


147,626 

120,922 

+84,219 

+22 3 

+42 4 

+22 2 



Central Provmoes and Berar 

77,718 

73,401 

27,262 

14,451 

13,174 

+6 9 

+160 3 

+88 6 

+9 3 

+489 9 

Cooq: 

3,182 

3,653 

3,683 

3,392 

3,162 

-10 4 

—36 

+8 6 

+7 6 

+ 10 

Dolbi .... 

13,320 

1 199,761 

00,591 

48,472 

28,064 

+73 3 


+37 4 

+72-8 

+1,1343 

Punjab . 

332,939 

i 









Madras .... 


1,208,616 

1,038,863 

879,438 

711,117 

+14 2 

+16‘3 

+181 

+23 7 

+94 2 

N -W. P Provinrc . 

13,910 

0,718 

6,27,3 

6,437 

6,646 

+1071 

+27 4 

-3 0 

-37 

+146 6 

t ProvincoH 

203,170 

179,091 


68,618 

47,073 

+131 

+746 

+76 9 

+22 7 

+326-2 

Stoll's ami Agenclos 

1,504,6S1 

1,213, in 

981,883 

168,024 

686,896 

+85-2 

+28-9 

+88 6 

+ 118 

+ 1381 

Barocla State . 

7,421 

7,203 

7,091 

040 

771 

+3'0 

-6 3 

+1,090 6 

-16-2 

+862-6 

{!«ntiu! JmUii (Agmy) 


1 9,368 

8,113 



+14*4 

+16 3 

+364 

—16-2 

+61-6 

Owflitof Mtato . • • 

3,010 

J 









Ooehln gtate . . 




178,831 


412'7 

+17-6 

+14-0 

+27-6 

+92-6 

Hyrtotftbad State . 

02,050 

1 

64,290 j 

22,900 

20,429 

13,614 

+16-4 

+1361 

+12*6 

+601 

+360*2 

Kaskmir State . . . 

1.031 

076 ' 

422 

218 

•• 

+67-6 

+131-0 

+98 6 

-• 

•* 

HytoM) State . . 

71,393 

60,844 1 


88,136 

29,240 

+19*3 

+19-6 

+313 

+30'4 

+144*1 

Bajputaafl {Agtntsg) . 

4,011 

4,260 j 

2,841 

1,662 

1,294 

+16-4 

+49-8 

+62 6 

+43-9 

+ 279*6 

Sildjnt State . 

S70 

286 j 

136 


•• 

+29'8 

+111-1 

• 

•- 

a * 

State 

1.172.934 

903,808 1 

697,887 

626.911* 

498,642 

+298 ** 

+296 

+32-4 

+6-7 

+186-3 


* B«feni to oatjr. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE m. 


Races and Sects of Citristlans (actual numbers). 



mm 



Tom 

' Vanat'on, Increase + 
t decrease—. 

Seot 


ArTGLO-lNDIAir 

iNDIAir 



1 



Males 

Pemales 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1921 

1911 

j Actual 

Per cent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

mou 

124,991 

50.746 

36,642 

36,399 

8,274,327 

2,189,869 

4,733,174 

3,873,958 

+879,216 

+23 

Abyssinian 

Anglican Communion 

80^389 

28,370 

18,704 

18,477 

1 

196,936 

190,244 

1 

533,180 

25 

492,752 

—24 

+40,428 

-96 

+8 

Armeman 

695 

599 

16 

18 

82 

57 

1,467 



+22 

Baptist 

1,698 

1,228 

1,629 

1,561 

222 946 

215,619 

444,479 

337,226 

+ 107,263 

t32 

Coagregationahst 

194 

166 

165 

259 

02,167 

59,785 

123,01b 

135,265 

, -12,249 

-9 

Qreek 

122 

44 

12 

11 

27 

21 

237 


—357 

mm 

Lutheran 

214 

195 

184 

154 

119,086 


vfninifl 

218 500 



Methodist 

4,080 

2,037 

1,084 

1,897 

103,253 

95,784 


171,844 

+36,291 

- +21 

Minor Protestant Denomi> 

266 

201 

181 

299 

13,343 

12,562 

28,852 

12,409 

+14,383 

+116 

nations 

Presbyterian 

7,608 

2,268 

691 

736 

127.808 

115,637 

254,838 

181,130 

+73,708 

+41 

Protestants (Unseotanan or 

6,126 

2,179 

1,766 

1,903 

31,936 



32.180 

+41,729 


Sect not Specified}. 

Quaker 

Boman Oathoho 

10 

21,033 

10 

11,068 

29,061 

28,440 

636 

876,089 

481 

857,398 

1,036 

1,823,079 

1,245 

1,490,883 

52,407 

—209 

+332,216 

-17 

Salvatiomst 

99 

100 

16 

39 

46.787 

41,881 

88,922 

+36,515 


South India United Church 
Syrian, Chaldsaan . 

84 

95 

60 

61 

32,504 

1,032 

32,953 

894 

66,747 

1,926 

13,780 

-11,864 

"—86 

Syrian, Jacobite 

3 


5 

16 

130,430 

122,486 1 

252,989 

225,190 

1 +27,799 

+12 

Syrian, Hestorian 

Synan, Beformed . 

42 

55 

“ 61 

* 63 

66,958 

'65,059 1 

97 

112,017 

75,848 

+86,169 

’*+48 

Syrian, Bomo Syrian 

1 

' 10 

217,038 


423,968 

413,142 

, +10,826 

+3 

Synan, Unspecified . 

13 

3,078 

2476 

366 


569 

344 


+63 

Sect not retnmed . . 

3,414 

2,133 

34,164 

30,639 

75,904 

17,964 

j +67,960 

+323 


jjora— The category " Indefinite Beliefs " whioh appeared 10 the ODtRssponding table of 1911 has-been eTolnded on this oooasion from 
this table 
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DistrMon of dbristians per mine-(ee) Races by Sect and (b) Sects by Race. 



BiACES DISTErBXTTED BY SECT 


Sects distbiboted by bace. 


Anglican Communion 
Armenian . 

Baptist 


Creek . • • • 

Lutheran . • • • 

Methodist , . . . • 

kBnor Protestant Denominatioiis . . » 

preshytenaa . , * 

Protestants (TJnseotanan or Sent not Spemfied) 

^sket 

';^man Catholic ... • • 

Salyatiomst • 

Sottth India TJnltedOhiiroh . 


Syrian. Kestorum 


Syrian, Bomo-S; 
Si^an, Unspecd 


European 




Total. 

Eiuopean 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

6 

6 

7 

1,900 

37 


'll2 

204 

'70 


882 

23 

94 

6 


26 

3 



700 

^^9 

61 

2 


44 

30 

14 

6 

17 

18 

64 

39 

6 

16 

99 

50 


19 


383 

18 

31 

19 

2 

1 

14 

3 

2 

68 

1,000 

• 

24 


, » 

89 

41 


16 

73 

73 





























CHAPTER V. 


Age. 

100 The maccuiacy of the age retiirns of the Indiau Census is proverbial 
and has been discussed in every census repoit Theie is a tiaditional reticence 
regarding the mention of a person’s age which piobably has its oiigm in the same 
class of ideas as that which causes a taboo on the mention of names The age, 
lilce the name, is considered to be an intmiate part of a man’s personality which, 
li given away, might be used in some magical means to cause him injury. 
Whether tins superstition has now any practical foice is doubtful, hut the fact is 
tliat few Indians know their age or have any mteiest m their own age or m that 
ol others No official record is Icept of the date of births, there aie no birthday 
anniversary (etes, and though it is a tradition among Hindus that at the birth of 
a child a horoscope should he constiucted, it is doubtful it this is a universal 
practice even among the better classes whether it is or not, the document is 
seldom consulted and is certainly not made use of m connection with the 
ceiiBus eniimeiation A good description of the aveiago conditions under which 
the re till n of age is obtained is given by j\Ji Edye (United Piovinces) — 

“ TJic onhuHiy cduuilcd Indian lias very vague ideas about his own age The unedu- 
cated Indian has practically no ideas at all And a man who does not know his own age is 
imlilcoly lo know till' ages ot othci pooplo The head of the house who answered the enu- 
mciaiors (pu'stions not only foi himself hut also ior his Jamily, might have some idea of the 
ago oJ Ins sous, itilly if ilieso attended school oi had entered or hoped to entei Govein- 
inoiit seivic(‘ lb' would Inive less idea ot <hc age of liis daughtois , vciy httlo of that of his 
wile, which he liad iievoi accuiately known , and piactically none of that of the mothois-iu-law 
and paternal aunts who huppened to be qnaiteied upon him Enumerators were instructed 
to locord tlio ago as stated, il the statement appealed reasonable, otherwise to endeavour 
to fix it by (pioHtions with reference to well-remembered events such as famines; faihng to 
obtain a clue on thoso lines, to estiinato it as best they could and enter accordingly It is 
obvious that while a man may woll remember that he had just begun to follow the plough m 
the year of tli(‘ gieat fammo, ho cannot call up similar memorieB vicariously for his uncle or 
hirt grandmother. Again, if the hca<l of the house lias no clear recollection of past events, the 
ciiiuuerator has thi' man bofoio him and at any rate the materials for an estimate The uncle 
IS not before limi, but is pi’ohably well known to him ; a shrewd guess should he possible in this 
case also. The grandmoLlior ho is unlikely to have noticed, and if she happens to bo in parda, 
}u‘ has ucv(‘r oven soon. hor. The ago recorded m this case may well miss the mark by decades. 
Eor the guessing of the ago of others is not tho Indian’s strong point, even whore he is educated 
and iTiti'IJigctit. During tbo period when tho stalT WHS being trained, X had my own age 
gueused by hundri'ds of supervisom and cnumeiators, and the ostimatos were seldom wilhm 
live years of tin* I ruth, and vaih'd botwiMUi IG and CO ” 

U)l. Thin iuacoiimcy of knowledge or judgment finds expression in certain 
tlolinite wayK in tho ttoTmus Hchedulo of which tho moat conspicuous is the pre- 
foronce for ctirtalii liguroa, me., those ending in the digits 0 and 6, The extent 
to which tluH ]>luiuping on multiples of 5, which is a well-known phenomenon 
ill tho age returns of all countrioa, m carried m the Indian Census xs a matter 
wMoh will he dlHCiissed nioro Mly in tho actuarial report. It is possible by an 
analysis of tlio figures to obtain a measure of the tendency to favour special 
numbers, hi Bihar and Orissa, Cor example, in the specially selected group 
cf 100,000 males, whose ages wore tabulated for the Actuary, about 26^ per cent, 
of tho ages were returned m figures ending with 0, and 18 per cent, with figures 

m B, Mr. hJedgwick carried tho analysis of the Bombay figures rather 
further, using the ** Index of Concentration ” devised by the Umted State 
Oengus Bureau and mentioned by Whipple in his book on Vital Statistics.* This 
‘ index !» obtairiod bv summing the age returns between 28 and 62 years inclusive 


* jS'cfww ot XfmGfirti^hy by Gteotwa Ctoniite Whipple, Ch*pa«m 
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and finding wiat percentage is borne Ly the sum of the returns of years ending Tilth 

6 or 0 to one-fifth of the total sum The result 
would vary between a minimum of 100, representing 
no concentration at all and a maximum ot 500, it no 
leturns weie recoided with any digits other than 
the tvo mentioned The result is given m the 
marginal table taken fiom the Bombay lepoit, 
and IS compaied vith smiilar figures leturned at 
vaiious censuses in European countiies It will be 
seen tliat the cumulative tendency is more pio- 
nounced m India than in even the moie backward 
countries of Emope Apart fiom this particular 
form of concentration there is also a strong melma- 
tion to favoui certain numheis such as 2, 8 and 12 
and a maikedpieference for even over odd numbers 

102 Apart from the psychological obsession of certain digits there are other 
characteiistic deviations from the facts of age which are peculiar ■' i the Indian 
returns and can be briefly stated 

(1) Chldhood — ^The record of the age of infants below one year by months 
would obviously be beyond the scope of the Indian enumeration and an attempt 
to define this category by a defimte name such as ‘ infant,” or its Indian 
eouivalent, has special difficulties of its own, since the various vernacular words 
equivalent to infant are usually employed m a loose and ambiguous sense and 
can be used to describe any child still at its mother s breast get, theiefoie, 
by virtue of this ambigmty, of nomenclature, a large number of children, who may 
be anything from one month to two or three years old, tabulated m the categoiy 
0-] , with a correspondmg depletion of the immediate subsequent age-periods 
This misstatement is common to both sexes 

(2) —Owing to tlie obloquy mcurredhy Hindu parents who have failed 
to marry their girls before puberty there is a strong mclination to understate the 
age of unmarried girls who have reached this age, which affects the age-period 
10 to 16. On the other hand marriage and motherhood appear to convey an im- 
pression of age, and the age of young married women is more usually overstated 
than understated. In the case of males the period of adolescence, 16 to 20, appears 
to be avoided, youths being either advanced to the ages of manhood or set back 
to childhood The motive in this case is not clear, but may be an instmctive 
attempt to avoid the awkward category which receives neither the privileges of 
childhood nor the digmties of maturity. 

(3) Middle hie —Unlike the experience of western countries the tendency 
towards understatement in middle life appears to be greater m the case of males 
than of females. The fact that all Indian women by that time have been mamed 
makes understatement unnecessary, whereas there are a large number of bachelors 
and widowers m the middle age-periods who deliberately misstate their age, espe- 
cially if they are contemplating entering the marriage market and want young 
wives. 

(4) OU age,— The exaggeration of old age is perhaps natural m a population 
which matoies early and has a short expectation of life. It occurs m respect of 
both sexes and perhaps more conspicuously m the case of old women. Whereas m 
England about 2 per million give then ages as over 100, the corresponding pro- 
portion in Bengal is 300 and the same tendency to exaggerate has undoubtedly 
affected the ages at 70 and over. 

103 The results of these defects, inteutionai and unintentional, in the crude 
figures is that, before they are of any value for the construction of life tables 
and the deduction of birth and death-rates, the returns have to be carefully 
corrected and graduated by actuarial calculations. The conclusions of the 
actuary who has dealt with them on the present occasion are embodied in a 
separate report* and this report makes it unnecessary for me to deal with the age 
returns from this or from any other technical aspect There are, however, other 
points of view from which the age tables are of mterest and if we assume, as we 
undoubtedly may, that the various errors and misstatements are more or less 
constant it is possible, by comhnung the figures into groups of larger or smaller size, 


Begion 

Index of i 
coneentra-j 
tion j 

Bombay f selected area 1 

125 

males (. do do 2 

314 

Bulgaria 

245 

Bussia 

1S2 

Hungary 

133 

United States 

120 

Canada 

110 

Prance 

100 

Germany 

102 

Sweden 

101 

England and Wales 

100 

Belgium 

luo 


ietotiftl dssoil- 
Ballon ot flte 
otatMlcs. 


* The Actaanal Beport was not ready when this report went to Press 
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to gam some idea of tlie age-constitiition of the population and its peiiodic 
vaiiations But, as the Supermtendent of Buima remarks/' the figures must 
be regarded as showing the truth somewhat distorted and clouded if the 
cloud IS thinned by usmg smaller age-groups the distoition is mcreased, if 
the distortion is leduced by expanding the age-groups the essential characters of 
the statistics are more seriously clouded ” Still , having combmed the figures m 
age-gioups we may with some confidence compare age-groups of one census with 
, those of another and, perhaps with more caution, contrast the proportions shown 
in the various age-groups at any single census 

104 The figures of the total population of India are not tabulated by annual 
age-periods but the table below gives the age distribution of 10,000 males and 
females m the Indian population at five censuses by qmnquenmal periods 


■Age-poup 

1 

1021 

1011 

1001 

1891 

1881 


Male 

Teni'ile 

ilalc 

r<'malp 

Male 

Pemale 

Male 

Fem lie 

M-iIe 

Female 

0—5 

1,202 

1,31 1> 

1,327 

l,t3{ 

1,254 

1,339 

1,409 

1,527 

1,318 

1.419 

5—10 

1,471 

1,404 

1.383 

1,383 

1,304 

1,382 

1,428 

1,390 

1,432 

1,383 

10—15 

1 246 

1,081 

1,105 

997 

1,264 

1082 

1,180 

940 

1,214 

1.000 

20 

842 

815 

848 

826 

SCb 

835 

835 

1 

811 

811 

770 

20—21 

776 

881 

822 

930 

767 

802 

802 

1 

807 

709 

905 

25—10 

865 

885 

800 

009 

870 

805 

876 

904 

806 

026 


826 

833 


836 

848 

651 

842 

840 

886 

881 

35—10 

esa 

SG5 

622 

350 

009 

667 

618 

665 

687 

627 

40—45 

C21 

621 

034 

681 

010 

052 

638 

626 

642 

046 

45—60 

892 

846 

380 

338 

370 

839 

300 

S28 

344 

SIS 


434 

138 

432 

443 

437 

432 

411 

420 

436 

464 

6&— 60 

186 

168 

177 

104 

177 

169 

179 

170 

ICl 

167 

60—65 

200 

298 

257 

305 

1 







66—70 

81 

79 

83 

76 


. 460 

666 

462 

678 

476 

691 

70 A; ovei 

lOO 

180 

145 

175 

J 







Itfoaa ftge 

24 8 

24 7 

247 

247 

247 

25-1 

24*4 

240 

24*6 

25>2 


The decenniiim 1881-1891, which was fairly free from any serious catastro- 
phios or disasters in India, is generally held to be a period of more or less normal 
growtli. in the first of the four diagrams on the opposite page I have given the 
curviis of the po]>ulatioii, male and female, accordmg to the census of 1891, con^.- 
trusting them with the age curves of the population of England and Wales in 1911. 
There aro cci’tain permanent factors which differentiate the character of 
the Indian age constitution from that of any western country , these are 
Uii) the high birth-rate in India accompamed by a high infant mortality 
and (6) the low expectation of life. It is not necessary to pursue the contrast 
into greater detail at this point but something wdl be said later on of the 
di&erence of character between the figures of the uncontrolled eastern popula- 
tions with those of the controlled populations of western countries. 

105. T’he other tlixeo diagrams show the deviation from that of 1891 of the 
age distributions of the three subsequent censuses. The variations are more 
marked at the extremes of life wliich are most closed to mortality, the drop in the 
number of infants in 1901 after the famines being conspicuous. 

Comparing the figures of 1921 with those of 1911 we notice a decrease m 
the proporldoDS in the groups 0-5 and 15-35 and a rise m the group 5*15 and in 
the proportions of those over 40 years. 
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THE AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION OF 
INDIA AT THE CENSUSES OF I90U9II & 1921 
COMPARED WITH THAT AT THE CENSUS OF 1891. 









DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE RATIO OF THE NUMBERS OF MALES AND FEMALES IN 
CERTAIN AGE PERIODS IN 1921 TO THE CORRESPONDING NUMBERS IN 1911 IN INDIA 

AND CERTAIN PROVINCES . 

{FIGURES OF 1911 = 100.) 
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Tliese features are illustrated m tlie maiguial diagram and more clearly m the 

diagrams opposite 


O' 

whicb slioTT graphi- 
cally thefigm’es of 
1921 as a percentage 
of those of 1911 at 
each age-group 
The decadfi has seen - 
0 '■t eduction VI the 
piOpo/ftoPb of young 
clnldten and the 
yoiingei adults and 
an ViCtense of the 
pojjOiUon of the ad- 
olescent and of the 
eldei advit popula- 
tion We can do no 
more than glance at 
the factors which 
Lave produced this 
change and which 
difiei m importance 
in different parts ol 
India The prmci- 
pal are (1) the in- 
fluence oi famme 
and plague in the 
past, (2) the fall oi 
the hnih-rate at the 
end of the decade and (3) the selective mcidence of the influenza mortality. 

106. Were the age returns accurate we should he able to follow each batch of the past 

the population as it progressed over 
successive censuses from infancy to age 
and watch the influences upon it of 
mortality and migration over the suc- 
cessive decades With the maccuracy 
of the Indian figures we can only 
obtain imperfect glimpses of this 
continuity but enough to see the 
influence of the past on the present in 
certain cases. The marginal table 
from the Bombay Report gives the 
percentage of variation in four ten-year groups at successive censuses. 

The table illustrates clearly the effect of the 1877 famine m the age-groups 

Pefljflwtope horub by the nvmbtn in certain age~ ' ' ' 

groiips in 192J- to the correapondtng numbers 
of 1911 (PoncS Mahah) JVtmiers of 
1911=100 



Peroentage increase or decrease at each census f« each of 
ihefour ten-year age-grov^ (Bombay) 


Age-gioap. 

1881 

to 

1891 

1891 

to 

1901 

1901 

to 

1911 

1011 

to 

1921 

0-10 

+23 

—16 

+10 

+1 

10—20 . 

— 1 

+10 

—6 

+2 

20-80 

+14 

— 7 

+12 

—8 

30-40 . 

+16 

— 2 

+ 6 

+1 

Total popolatioa 

+16 

_ 6 

+ 6 

—1 


10-20 m 1891, 20-SO in 1901 and 30-40 in 
1911 , while the 1899 famine is shown through 
age-groups 0-10 m 1901 10-20 in 1911 and 
20-30 m 1921 Another striking illustration 
from Bombay is exhibited in the margmal 
table showing figures of certam age-groups 
in the Panch Mahals district where the 
figures of 1921 are shown as a percentage 

. of the figures of 1911, Here the whole 

population lias nsen ty 16 per cent., hut, owing to the passmg into the 

adult group (16-40) of the two five-year 
groups which had been disturbed by 
the 1899 famine, that group remains almost 
stationary while the groups above and 
below it rise steeply. Indeed Mr Sedgwick 
considers that this legacy of the past 
famines m the donunating factor m the 
age constitution of the Bombay population, 


Ags-gronp. 

Males. 

Females. 

0—10 

126 

122 

10 — ^16 • 

164 

160 

16-40 

101 

99 

40 and over 

123 

120 


FercentOige increase and decrease at eaoh census 
certain ags'growps (Oenird Provinces) 


Age-gronp 

189H90L 

WOl-lBU. 

1011-1681, 

io-ao . 
ao-ao 

80— iO 
«-60 . 

-«)8 
+ 67 

} - ® 
— 34 

+24-0 
—144 
+102 
+ 81 

— 81 
+16-0 
< —16-8 
i -26 
-1- 80 
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¥itel Statistics 


even ove^sLaclowing Llie selective mortality of tlie influenza epidemic Tiie 
same influence is discernible in tbe figures of tbe Central Provinces, wlieie 
tlic infant mortality of the great tamme period 1897-1900 has helped to 
deplete the categories of 20-30, while the high birth-rate which came immediately 
aftei the famine has contiibiited to the increase m the adolescent 
c.itegones 


\iniuji intmh ) ofholfi^pn J,000 vf Ihi' popmlalioii 
ill ixilaui pirioda of ycar^ 


107. The special circumstances of the decade impose then mfluence on the 
population thiough the medium of biiths and deaths A brief account was given in 
})<!] agi aph 12 above of the conditions under which the official record ol bnths and 
deaths is made and some estimate has already been given of the probable uccuiacy 
of the locoids It Avill be of mteiest to see how far these records throw light ini 
thiuoncliLsions dlieady reached regaidmg the age distiibution of the popiihition 
The .iveiago birtb-iates of the mam pi ovmces are given m the stctenienL below 
<livi(lc(l niloloiii categoiies, the averaged theperioduptoandmcludingl917, tlie 
dvcMgc d the t luce years 1918, 1010 and 1920, the average of thewhdcdecade 101 1- 
20 and the avei age of the decade 1 901-1 0 The budih-iate ot the 6rst seven yea t s, 

though it fell m most pi ovmces m the inuh 1 1(‘ 
ot the decade, was not abnoimally low and 
lias maintained the numbers eimnieiaied 
in the age-category 5-10 The mm urns 
drop m the birth-rate in 1918 .mil its 
paitial recovery only m the isiibseqiient 
years accounts for the depletion ol the gioiip 
0-5 m the census figures. Tlie drop is 
specially noticeable in the Central ProvineoH 
<nid Berar, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and 
the United Provinces There was extra- 
ordinaiily quick recovery of the birth-iate 
m the Punjab, the rate rismg Iroin 30 0 
111 1018 l<)l()3 in 1010 and 43 m 1920 We may glance at the death-rates 
Till* iiK i(l(Mi<*i' ol morlalily on tlie piopoiiion at vaiious ages is sliown by the 
ligiiii's III Table V and illusi rated by the diagiams opposite, the euivos sliowmg 
Ihc pcKHMilagi' ol th(‘ lale ol 1018 on the aveiage rates m different age-periods 
The curves In mg out ivell llie aduli moitality of 1918. especially in tlie 
lleiilral Provimes, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa and the United Provin- 
ces, where mfhieiiz.i was most virulent In Assam and Bengal the curves at the 
r'ai!) adult p(M'iod.s ari' umcli less steep, owing partly to the comparative woak- 
iK'Hs of I he epidiMiiie and partly to the inimigration of persons in the adult eato- 
gm les. The .ig(‘-<Mtegoi uis 5 to 15 are always healtliy and wore specially immune 
iroiiMhe dealli mi idenee of bofh influenza and plague. 
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10.8, 1| IS usual (o gauge llie charaeler of the population of India in respect of 
ilM iM*ogfvsMi\tMie,\s by .sliinvmg the proportion of children (0- 10) pei 100 ol 
adiilhin the .igegiutips IT) to 40 and piu 100 of married wotneii m the same age- 
'jump. 'Plus has b(‘eii done m Subsidiaiy T.ible 111 the ligim'S ol thiee < (Misuses 
hemg eoinp.iU'd, 'riu* alatisties are ol eonsideiablo inl-erest. llndei oidmaiy 
eoiidihuns ilie use in the pioporlion ol ehildieii as compared with both the 
adiiltN .Did the mill ried women in the ligiives foi t.lio whole of India and lor some 
ot the Pni\inet*s miglil eiealy lie tiiKen asan indieation ofau merease m theleitility 
marriage dtirmy 1 he dce.idr*. Tin* irifereiiee would, howevm’, be iMitirely meor- 
reel, \m we have nlnaidy .semi the featui’e of 1021 is the deeliiie in the 
niuufien ol yutitig eliildreii and of adults between the ages 15 and 40 espeeially in 
the tiaets which wen* e\pimed to the miluenza, The decrease in the numbers 
of young children by the fidl of the birth-rate in the period 1018-20 bus been 
puHmllysrd ufifhy tin* large niiniher.s of older ehildren, who were bom under 
inmlfhy eomhthms in lire earlier part of the deear le and e.senpe(] tbe murlahty of 
Ihe epidetute. lint whui really r‘auHe.M the rise in the ratio of ehihhvn is the 
dr'jdetum of thrmnlult categories and especially of the mnnliersof married women, 
uiui it is this rjoplelion which controls the ligurcHat any rale in those areas witere 
the epidemic ims domiimtiMl the situatiom We may obseiwe tiie facts i‘xiuhitetl 
elertrly in the (igures of Bengal. Bombay and (he Ueniral Provirn'CH in the tablo 
below, where the proportimiM urtM‘oWipnred with the Ufiul inemso pur cent* 
in the douudet 



INCREASE PER CENT OFTHE DEATH RATE OF 1918 FOR MALES AND FEMALES IN 
DIFFERENT AGE PERIODS OVER THE MEAN DEATH RATES OF THE PERIOD I9II-I9I7 

IN THE MAIN PROVINCES 
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What lias actually happened is not that the habies have multiphed but that 
the niunber of parents has been suddenly reduced at the end ot the decade, the 
married women having sufiered a two-fold depletion, by death and by 
widowhood. The figures show a n intprestmg comparison between the tracts which 
were respectively most and least exposed to influenza and the pomt illustrates the 
dangers of drawing any conclusions regarding comparative fertihty from propor- 
tions of this kmd, where the statistics are largely influenced by a concentrated 
and selective mortality, and the census only gives us, as it were, one photograph 
arbitrarily picked out of a contmuous reel 

109 A great deal of attention has been given in recent years to the study of latent Hniteut; 
infant and child mqrtahty. The subject is one which can only be briefly touched 
on m a report of tins kmd, but it is so mtimately bound up with the population 
growth that some discussion of it is mevitable m considering the factors which 
govern the figures of the census The death-rate of mfants (i e children below 
one year of age) is usually calculated per 1,000 bnths in the year and the expres- 
sion “ infant death-rate will be used m tbis sense. 

The recent infant death-rates m some of the coun- 
tries in different parts of the world are given m the 
margm Infant mortahty has been steadily fafling 
m most countries since 1881, the decline between 
the periods 1881-1885 and 1900-1910 being 24 6 
per cent, m France, 15 8 per cent, in England, 

32*7 per cent m Switzerland, 20 per cent, m 
Denmark and 37*6 per cent, mthe Commonwealth 
of Australia. Studies of statistics of eountiies of 
the world show that there is a dose correlation 
between the rate of mfant mortahty and the size of 
the family owing to two distmct sets of factors, 
physical and economic. On the one hand the 
vitality of the mother and through her the 
life of the child appear to be affected by the 
age at which child-bearing begins, the number 
and espemally the spacing of births; on the 
otheXnd the Srofle infant I closely allied with the circumstances 
freauently associated with large families, poverty, congestion, mal-nutn- 
tiom msanitary surroundings and the improTidence and iterance of the 
parents. Large families and a concomitant wastage of infant-Me seem to be 
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CHAPTER V.— AGE. 


the special - characteristics of a 

hijunt mo^tahUj per 1,000 children bom ahve 
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backrraid people and of people m the less 
econoinicallv lavoured classes The 
aveiage rate of infant mortality m 
India (Biitish distiiots) and the provmces 
IS given in the statement m the maigm 
with the rate for 1918. the yeai of the 
influenza epidemic In the whole of BiitisI 
India the infant death-rate amounts to 
about one-flfth of the total death-rate £oi 
all ages and about one-fifth of the childien 
die before the age of one yeai The 
ratios of deaths vaiy in diflerent provinces 
the birth-iate bemg an impoitant factor 
Thus they are specially high in the United 
Piovinces where the biith-rate is high and low in 
Madras winch has a lower general birth-rate The 
recorded i ates in some of the cities are phenominall) 
high but may, owing to the defective reporting ol 
biiths, be siomewhat exaggerated After noticing 
the cflpct ol epidemic diseases on the dcath-iate 
of clnldren the Samtaiy Commissioner of Bombay 
infant mortality in Bombay — 
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“ It should accoidin^I)^ bo home in imnrl that whikt some 50 per cent of the deaths aic 
due to ‘ .ivojd.ihlo ’ c<iiiscs .sucli as ignoiajice and neglect on the part of the mother and msani- 
kiy hollies, the u'ln.iindiM .ne due to the qiidcmicb ol uifectioiis disease wbcli are not allectcd 
b)’' the sped.d mo.isinos usu.dly adopted foi the lednction of the infantile death-rate The 
piopoition ol pool iiersoiih among the Parsis is comparatively small and the standard of 
(‘diKMtiou .iiiioMg lliem lieiiig higli, it may he asMimed iliat the bulk of Parsi infants are legis- 
teii'd .it biiili .111(1 vet then nifaniiJe niortility ainoiinled to 199 deaths per 1,000 births Since 
I his Mb' pie\ nil.', .mioug the hetiei < l,is.s(‘s m Bombay the fact has got to be faced that for the 
City .IS .1 whoh', im liidiug .is it <io(‘s, au niKliily laige -jiioiioilion of the very poorest class, the 
inl.iiitile moit.ilitv (.nmol-, .iltei eveiy allow.nice h.is been made forvanons sources of lallacy, 
!)(' bill I y ehtiin.ited .it lei's th.in 500, whirl) jikmus that ol every two infants bom, one has to 
(lie b(‘loi(' i(‘.i(‘hmg the .me ol 12 luojitlis” 


iite (HsitiiiulKUi io 


S|)(‘( i<i.l ( iiu.si'sconti ibutcto the high moitiiJity ol infants m India. Owing to 
the ( iistoni of early lu.irriiigi'cohalniation and child-birth commonly take place 
bciorc the woman is i»liy.si('al/y inatuiound this, comlnnod with the primitive and 
insanitary iiiethoil.H of niidwilciy, soriously afiofts the health and vitality of the 
nioi.luM* {iiid ih rough her of tho child. Available .statistics show that over 40 
|)i*i coni., of the deaths of inf.intH occur in the finst week after hirtli and over 60 
per ( cut. III the first iiiiinth II the child si awn es the pre-natal and natal chnnce.s 
ol ('ongcnit.il dclnlitv and the lists of child-biH/lMt is exposed to the dangers 
ol de.ith in the (Mily inontlm of life from diarrhoea ordysontiy. . 

III). The .ige di.sli ibid ion in cm h ol the mam religious communities for 
live eensii.sei*. IS given in Siilmidiaiy Ta])le II a.t the end of the chapter. 
The l.dde Im‘!o\V icpioduces .some of the piinei])al figures of the last two 
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Tlie figures are in conformity ■with the experience of premous censuses re- 
garding the general difference m age distiibution The Tribal aborigmes, among 
whom marriage after puberty is usual and the re-mairiage of 'wido'ws is freely 
practised, are a younger commumty than the Hmdiis and Suhammadans ha-nng 
a large proportion m the early age-categories and are short-liTed The Muham- 
madans also have a larger proportion of young children than the Hmdiis, whose 
social customs are less favourable to rapid growth In pomt of longevity there is 
httle difierence between Muhammadan and Hindu males but Hmdu women appear 
to live longer than then Musalman sisters The age distribution of the Christians * 
is very sirmlar to that of the Muhammadans, but partly o'wmg to the special cha- 
racter of the foreign commumty which they mclude the former have a higher pio- 
portion of adults and fewer m the old age-groups It will be noticed that the 
changes smce 1911 m each case accoid with the characteristics which we have 
found m the general population iiz a decrease m the propoitions of the very 
young and of adults between 15 and 35 and a marked rise m the number of those 
between 5 and 15 The change is most noticeable m the Tribal commumty 
which came strongly under the mfluence of the two prmcipal factors, the legacy 
of the famme of 1900 and the selective mortality of the mfliienza epidemic The 
age distribution of the Parsi commumty presents an mterestmg study The Parsis 
have a very high survival value, but though then numbers have so far been 
mcreasmg the proportions m the early age-categories have been steadily dimi- 
nishing from census to census Their age-grouping according to Simdhuig's 
categories* is now 0-15, 27 , 15-50, 57 , 50 and over 16 , and their general age 
distribution is at the present time more unfavourable than that of any European 
country except Prance The census figures ofi'er a warmng to this commumty, 
whose conduct of married life is probably moie akm to that o± western countries 
than is that of any other commumty m India. In a population so disturbed 
by regional factors as that of the present census it would be dangerous to draw 
any inferences from tbe age distribution m different castes Such statistics as are 
available appear to confirm the general conclusions drawn from previous ex- 
perience that the lower strata of the community have a higher proportion m the 
younger age-penods and that longevity is a privilege of the higher castes But 
the mdividuai figures display puzzlmg mconsistencies , for example, we find the 
second largest proportions of children aged 0-5 in Madras amon^ the Kanarese 
Brahmans, while the proportions m the higher categories differ mexphcably 
m the case of Tamil and Telugn Brahmans in that Presidency 

111. The meanage of the population m various categones and at different 

censuses is given m the statements at the end of the Chapter. I do not propose ‘ 

to discuss these figures because (1) I am not satisfied that the calculations on which 
they are based (mcludmg methods of snioothmg the crude figures) are sufficiently 
uniform at different censuses to admit of any trustworthy comparison of the re- 
sulting fiiguies and (2) because tbe differences m the mean age are in any case 
merely the result of factors which have already been discuss^ in this Chapter. 

The mean expectation of hfe, which is a different measure altogether, belongs to 
that aspect of the age statistics which is being dealt with in the Actuarial report 

112. It will be of mterest to examine the age division of the population in 

larger categories in accordance with Siindburg’s well-known theories as to the* * 

balance of the population at different age-groups, Siindburg finds that half the 
population is contained in the categories from 16 to 60 and remams steady, while 
the fluctuations m the numbers in the young and old categones respectively 
indicate the progressive, stationary or regressive nature of the population. The 
typical groupings are given together with figures for India and some of its Pro- 
vinces sad of some other countries in the table foEowmg. 


Type 

Proportion per l,o66 ol the popnlation ot difler- 
i ent ooontiiM in certain ago-penods, 

0-15 

15-60. 

60 and over 

Tjipical— 

Progressive . ... 

400 

500 

100 

Stationaiy ... 

330 

500 

170 

Regressive 

200 

600 

300 


• Fide aext paragraplu 


X 
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CHAt>TER V. — AGE. 




Proportion per 1,000 of the population of differ- 



ent countries in certain age periods 

Type 

1 






0-15 

^ 15-50 

r 

1 jO and ovei 

Vounlnes — 



1 


Sugland and Wales 1911 (males) 

iOb 

531 

160 

, United States ol Aineiica (population) 

321 

538 

ill 

Italy 

(—do—) 

339 

471 

190 

Union ot South Afiica 

(—do—) 

397 

j07 

96 

India (males) 

ri921 

ll911 

392 

388 

495 

503 

113 

109 

Bengal and Bihai and 

f 1921 

405 

500 

95 

Oiissa (lualcb) 

1 mn 

111 

192 

97 

Madias (males) 

f 1921 
tl911 

382 

389 

490 

187 

]28 

124 

Bombay (males) 

r 1921 

1 1911 

392 

373 

501 

524 

107 

103 

C P. & Bonn (males) 

1 1921 

1 1911 

116 

396 

171 

499 

113 

106 

United Pi()\ mceb 

/ 1921 
^191] . 

378 

505 

117 

(m lies) 

Biuina, Buddhist 

373 

514 

113 

X 1921 

376 

498 

126 

(males) 

1911 

395 

1 

483 

! 122 


'J''he Indian figures are tlie lesult ol lactois wKich differ essentially from those 
in wesioTU countries, vie, a higher birth-i ate tempered by a high infant death- 
iMtc, a lower expectation of life and greater fluctuation in the adult age-catego- 
ries owing to famine and epidemics There is, however, a general conformity to 
Sundbiu'g’s standards in the diffeient types of population , and while we discern 
in the comparative figuies of this and the last census an indication of the ten- 
iencies winch have already been discussed, mz , a decline in the proportion of 
}hc adults and a corresponding inciease m the othei categories, each provmce 
[jiobably has a more oi less distinctive standard — ^the result of regional or racial 
nfluences — ^whicli persists tlirough the change The distributions all appear to 
:>e of the piogcessive type, as measured by western standards, and would undoubt- 
edly bo classed as such (apart from the periodical calamities to which Indian 
oopulatioas are specially liable), though it is perhaps, doubtful whether these 
standards exactly apply to eastern conditions. The depletion of adults and 
ipooially of young married \voiiien makes the prospect oi an immediate rise m the 
buth-rate unlikely. But the adolescent age-categories are well filled and the age 
Ljoustitiition is favourable, under ordmary circumstances, to an advance in the rate 
oi giMwth m the later years of the present decade. 
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60—53 
55—6(1 
60—65 
05—70 
70 and over 


Male- I rLtnale- 3Iale- i rtiail’ Mil - rpoi^.! - ilaies I r lu 11- Males 1 "emaic- 


INDIA. 


10.000 

10,000 
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10 000 
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_70 

44.. l> 

347 

203 

1()1 

1 17. 
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S20 

271 
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2)7 

287 

u'9 

242 

2'U 

32<l 

27o 

Ji'S 

318 

So4 

295 

281 

1 20-1 

27'i 

28b 

303 

819 

29S 

1,327 1 

1,433 

1.2 

1 339 

1 m 

2,527 

J.316 


l.O'.s 

1 J04 

1 "S” 

1,42b 

1,5 .0 

1,452 

1,105 

047 

1 264 , 

1,(162 

1,119 

Olfj 

1,214 

S18 

b2(> 

8br> 

835 1 

835 

811 

811 

822 

<J10 

787 1 

892 

802 

897 

798 

b06 

000 

870 

b91 

S7B 

004 

996 

820 

6a> 

848 

851 

842 

840 

8S3 

022 

336 

61.') 

557 

013 

555 

587 

OM 

031 

C4'( 

(.'.2 

058 

020 

642 

38(1 

3sb 

370 , 

SoO 

so(; 

828 

344 

452 

441 

417 1 

432 

411 

420 

136 

177 

lb4 

177 1 

IbO 

170 

170 

161 

237 

305 





sa 

73 1 

f- 406 1 

335 

463 

67S 

475 

145 

175 . 

) j 



1 


24 7 

24 7 1 

247 1 

26 1 I 

24 4 I 

240 

24 5 



45—60 
60—55 
55—60 
60 and ovei 


BENGAL, BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


10,000 1 

10,000 

16,000 

10,000 1 

) 

10,006 

10,000 

10.C06 

207 

110 1 

326 

235 

291 

317 

SIS 1 

116 

137 1 

148 

188 

13(1 

141 
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238 

282 

810 

2()7 


203 

323 

326 

812 

351 

314 
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816 
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296 
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AO 

807 

818 

1^9i 

1,342 ( 

1,03 

1 

142S 

1,3S3 
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1,583 

1,361 

1 618 

1,621 I 

1,490 

1,560 

1,474 

1,062 

1 209 1 

094 

1247 1 

1,016 

1,216 

974 

923 

8(0 1 

SOU 

850 1 
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818 

837 

004 

769 

903 

762 1 

894 

702 

827 

035 

91)9 

938 

899 1 

905 

840 

894 

793 

800 
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795 

778 

808 , 

819 

60(1 

067 1 

550 
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569 

673 

347 

508 1 

6S4 

687 , 

606 


BOMBAY. 


55—60 < 

60—65 • 

66—70 

70 aodoinr 


Uea&Act 


16,000 

10,060 

10,000 

10,000 1 

304 

381 

355 

206 

146 

175 

196 

160 

274 

296 

880 

252 

804 

291 

SSI 

262 

814 

238 

807 

287 

i,m 

1,380 

1,819 

1,147 

1,681 

1,261 

1,208 

1,418 

1,088 

1,084 

626 

1,825 

666 
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858 
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9U 
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78 

68 

72 

}■ 874 
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J 
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„ 840 

342 


10,000 
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10,1I(M> 
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291 

180 
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210 

842 
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253 

868 

264 

288 

339 

262 
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lfiS9 

1,285 

i.m 

1.865 

1,460 

1,483 

886 

1,806 

1.109 

768 

860 

820 

986 

806 

938 

982 

961 

<m 

872 
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847 
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m 

819 

401 

416 

442 

381 

417 

149 

179 
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642 

867 

468 
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Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in India and the main provinces — cantd. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE U. 


Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main religion. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE m. 


Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 00 to those aged 15—40 $ also of married females 

aged 15—40 per 100 females. 
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CHAPTJfES V,--AGE. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Variatiou ia PopuiaUon at certain age-periods. 


PRO'VINcE, blATffi OE 
AoBNor 


VABUTIOir PEE CENT IS POPULATIOK (IHOEBASB +> DKOEBASB — ) 


All ages 0 — 10 ' 10—15 I 16 — 40 1 40—60 160 and over 
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Bombay 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Sex. 


113 In the chapter on sex m the census repoit of 1911 piedecessoi discussed 
fully the moie impoitaut aspects of the sex latio in India and the influences 
which determine the vaiying piopoitions in dift’eient tracts of the countiy It 
would be superfluous to go ovei this ground again and I propose in this chapter 
to recapitulate as biiefly as possible the conclusions which emerged from the 
analysis then made, to set out the conditions as regards the piopoitions of the 
sexes which the statistics of the present census exhibit and to add any further 
mfoimation of a general or statistical nature which is now available on the subject. 

114 Tire fact that in the population of India there is an excess of males over 
females, while in most of the countries of Western Europe the opposite is the case, 
had attracted the attention of ceitam critics, who impugned the accuracy of the 
Indian st.itistics, inferrmg that there was a seiious omission of women m the census. 
TJie aigumeiit was met by a close analysis of the statistical material It was 
shown that the excess of women was more oi less confined to certain countries 
oi Western Europe, where it was largely due to migration, and that the case is 
otherwise in Eastern Euiope and m other parts of the world from which the figures 
of India do not gieatly differ Again the allegation that there is m the census 
of India a serious omission of women rvas shown to be unsustainable In the 
fust pL'i.ce the extent of omission which would have to be assumed to bring the 
Indraii propoitions into line with those of Western Europe is beyond any figure 
that IS < onsistent with the known general accuracy of the Indian census Again, 
on tJie one Ji.iud, the lower piopoitions of females do not occur in the communities 
and I'egious in wJncli they would be expected, if they were due to failure to retiini 
women, c.jy., among Muhammadans , while, on the other hand, the sex ratio** is 
sometimes specially low m groups of people who are not m the least reticent m 
sjioaking about their women, e < 7 ., Sikhs and flats , and, speaking generally, there 
are cxtraordinfiry differences between the sex proportions in communities which 
do not difl'er 111 respect of their outlook on their women. Finally any tendency 
towards the omission of women would undoubtedly decrease at each successive 
ciensus with the rnoreasmg accuracy of the enumeration, while as a matter of 
fact thoro has been a steady fail m the proportion of women returned since 1901. 
Ho far as the statistics are concerned, therefore, every indication is adverse to the 


tlioory of tlic omission of females in the enumeration. 

'rjjoro aie, on the other hand, well-known features in the life-history of the 
se.xoM in India wlucb are fully sufficient to account for the predominance of males 
in ilio population. Sir Edward Gait wrote . — 

“ In Mitropo boys hikI girls aro oc[UiiIly well cared for Consequently, as boys are oon- 
stitiil-ioually more deJujaio tliau girls, by tbo tune adolescence is reached, a higher death-rate 
has already obliterated tlie excess of males and produced a numorioal equality betwe^ the 
two sexeM. hater on in hfo, the mortality amongst males remains relatively high, owing to 
the risks to vvlueh tiiey are exposed m their doily avocations 5 hard work, exposure in all weatneis 
Htitl of VHti'ious JcjikIh to Dfinko thsir hioo^ix dursition of lifo less^tlifiu tkat of 

women, wJio are far the most part engaged in domestic duties or occupations of a lighter nature, 
liemso the pnniottion of females steadily rises. In India the conditions are altogether diHerent. 
Bous fire oamostly longed foi while daughters are not wanted. This feeflng exists evorywhcie, 
hut it vftriffs greatly in intensity. It is strongest amongst commumties, such as the higher 
Baipat clans, where large sums liavo to be paid to obtain a husband of Suitable status and 
the cost of the marriage oereiKony is excessive, and those like the Pathans, who dt^pise women 
and hold in tloifsion the fatlier of daughters. Sometimes the preju<hce against daughters is 
to strong that, abortion is roflortod to when the midwife predicts the birth, of a girl. Formerly 
fetnaln infants were frequently killed as soon as they were bom, and even now they are very 
jommoitiy neglected to a greater or Jess extent. The advantage which nature gives to j^rht- 
rtbns heni&ed bj the treatment accorded to them by thmr parents. To make tnattexs. 
!„ rt-k rt mwtr aa.vJv' acpfi. and caoliabit&tion beflEina lonff 


^ I ^ 1 II , M I - i -f -' 1 ,1 ——-- ■- - I". ^ . 

-ritru tiW ftod ehawiti# to hidhate ihc number ' tooiales ijw or per 
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midwifeij , and the combined result is an excessive mortalitj amongst young mothers In 
India almost evexj^ woman has to lace these dangers Lastly, amongst the lover classes, 
who form the bulk of the population the uomen often have to woik as hard as, and some- 
times harder than, the men , and they are thus less favourably situated in respect of their 
occupations than then sisteis m Europe ” * 

116 There was nothing in the cucumstances of the census of 1921 likely to 
occasion any special difficulty m the enumeration of Tvomen The further 
fall m the proportion of women through the result of definite factors operating 
m the decade is indeed an additional argument against the charge of inaccuracy. 
There are, among some of the ahongmal tubes of Madras and the C'hota Kagpui ' 
division of the Central Provinces and m Burma anomahesin the sex proportions 
which the Superintendents think maybe ascribed to defects of enumeration and 
the difficulties of enumeration m the Noith-West Piontier areas combined with 
the low estimation m which women are held there may account for a part of the 
remarkable deficiency of women in the census figures for those regions But the 
population concerned is small and the cases form an easily intelligible exception 
It may be accepted that the return of sex is on the whole accurate and that 
the pioportions given represent the existing facts within the margin of enor appli- 
cable to the enumeration in general "With this assumption we may proceed to 
examine the statistics 


116 The distmction of sex is mamtamed in aU the census tables the most im- Main stotfetics- 
portant bemg, for the purposes of this chapter, Table VII, m which the statistics 
of sex arecombmed with those for age, religion and civil condition and Table XIT, 
in which they are combmed i\uth caste, tribe or race The sex ratios for the 
whole of India and for the principal provinces and states at the last five censuses 
are given m Subsidiary Table I for the actual and natural population t The 
figures of the actual population are shown in the diagram below and those of 
both the actual and natmal population in the maps on the next page 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE SEX PROPORTIONS PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION 
IN THE PROVINCES, STATES & AGENOiES OF INDIA 1921 
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both, m degree and diiection and is considerable m soiree of tlie 
larger provinces e g Assam, Bengal. Biliar and Orissa Burma. 

Madras and the United Provinces 

(ii) The sex ratio both m the actual and the natniai population is high 
m the south ot India and low m the north It is higher m the 
east than m the west of the country and it is lowest m the north 
western areas 

{ni) There has been a substantial decline m the ratio of females to males 
m the natural population since 1891. The fall was heavy m the 
decade 1901 to 1911, especially m the Punjab the United Provmces 
and Baioda, and it has, with few exceptions, in winch the Punjab is 
LonspiLuoiis. continued m an even greater ratio m the recent decade. 

117 The numbers ot each sex bemg deteimined, like those oi the total popula- Migration. 

tion by birth death and migration it will 
be necessaiy to examine each ot these 
factors m turn, dealing first with migration 
The sex proportions m the actual and 
natural population of some of the mam 
provmces are given in the margm It will 
be observed that the character ot the 
difference between the ratios in the actual 
and natural population m anv area i*? 
determined by the direction ot the migra- 
tion Among the larger units in Assam 
Bengal, Burma and Bombay the piopoition of females is higher in the natniai 
than m the enumerated population, while m Bihar and Orissa Madras Rajputana. 
the Punjab and the United Provinces the reveise is the case The former group 
contams the regions which receive immigrants and the latter those which send 
out emigrants The same phenomenon is seen m the case of smaller umts such 
as the Mysore State, where mdustnal and agricultural enterprise has attracted 
labour, and we have already m chapter III noticed the low latio of females in the 
industrial populations of the Presidency and Northern divisions of Bengal In 
Burma the natural population shows m the last three censuses an excess of females, 
the ratio amounting to about 1,027 per 1,000 males lu the actual population, 
however, which contams an mcreasmg number of foreign immigiants. the females 
are m defect and the sex ratio has dropped from 962 m 1901 to 955 m 1921 The 
ratio of females %s alimys com'parativelyhw in a 'pof illation that contains a foreign 
element An exception to this rule will however be found m the tea gardens of 
Assam where women are m demand as labourers The tea garden population has 
a female ratio of 958, which is rather higher than the ratio (951) m the natural 
population of the Provmce. In the North-West Prontier Province and 
Baluchistan the proportions m the actual population are largely af ected by 
nomadism and migration In the latter Province the sex proportion of 735 foi 
the whole population is raised to 824 if the indigenous population only is 
taken, but even among the latter nomadism influences the figures. 

118. The sex proportions m the natural population depend on the d^erential Sex proiorttoi»>t 
birth and death-rates, and as, m comparing the numbers, errors of omission m the 
records, m so far as they are equal for both sexes, tend to cancel one another, 
the proportions based on the recorded figures can be used with some confidence. 

The greater estimation in which male life is held among Indians generally 
would suggest the probability that omissions m reportmg vital occurrences 
would be more numerous m the case of females than among males, the 
difference bemg more conspicuous m the case of bicths. It is generally 
believed that among certain communities of the Punjab and possibly of the 
United Provinces the reporting of female births is avoided , whether the reason 
be merely the unimportance of the event or whether it has a more sinister 
character it is difficult to say. During severe epidemics again, when the 
registration machinery is generally thrown out of gear, there is reason to 
suppose that a substantially large proportion of female deaths remain un- 
recorded, and the comparison between the census and deduced population made 
m paragraph 14 above showed that this was the case in the influenza epidemic 
of 1918. Otherwise, and throughout tlj.e larger parts of the rural areas of In^a. 
the omissions are probably not seriously unequal and the figures quoted for Indian, 
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Cotmtiy 


Hjnglaud and Wales 
moo 
•Inpnn 

United Sl.Uos 
Aufttulio. , 

C.m.vd* . , 


Eemalcs 
per 1,000 
males 


1,008 

1,034 

979 

013 

926 

886 


iiinnbo nj jomnlf hiil/i6 pn 1,000 »iah> 
hiilh't m fhi(e dtrmh s 


1 1 o<is SCI at least to indicate tlie avei age oi standaid oi tlie latios winch obtain 

in diSeient legions, and the tendency and limit o± 

the variations loiindthe averages The sex pio- 
portions at birth vaiy widely in diSeient countries 
at different times The marginal table gives the 
statistics lor some countiies oi the woild One of 
the latest contributions to the subject of mascu- 
linity at birth is a paper by Mi S de J astizcbski ,* 
who has collated and analysed a good deal of the 
recent mateiial on the subject. Among other 
conclusions he considers that theie is evidence to 
si low that masculinity at birth is affected by race, that it is greater m 
nu al than m uuban populations, that it is probably slightly greater in hrst 
than in subsequent births and that so far as present evidence goes, war raises the 
lutio of masculinity The proportion of females boin per 1,000 males averages 

933 in India for the decade and differs m 
different tracts of the country The figures 
tor the mam provinces for three censuses 
are given in the margm. It will be noticed 
in the first place that the variations m 
the birth averages between the Provmces 
substantially accord with the regional dis- 
tribution of the sex ratios which the census 
ffgures give. Thus the deficiency of females 
at birth, which, so far as is known, is a 
universal phenomenon m every population 
of the world for which statistics are avail- 
able, IS least in Madras, the Central Pro- 
vmces, Bihar and Orissa and Emma and 
IS greatest in the XTmted Provinces, the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, while Bengal and Bombay stand 
mUM'mediato. A downward trend of the both averages ovci the twenty years 
may perliaps be distinguished m Bengal, Madras and the Punjab, but, though 
there .ire considerable variations m individual years, if is doubtful ifthovaiia- 
tuuis in the averages are laige euough to have any significance Theie has been 
however an undoubted rise m the ratio of mascubuity in most of the large 
provinces during the last half of the decade, which is in accordance with the 
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experience of a large number of countries, 
both those which were affected by the war 
and those which were not. This rise in 
masculinity in India may mdeed be a 
mere chance variation, but it has foimed 
one factor m the decrease m the sex ratio of 
females which the censuH lignres disclose 
Variations m the sex ratios in urlian and 
rural areas suggest no (lofinite correlations, 
and in any case the regisf. ration of biidhsin 
urban areas is too defective to allow the 
Mtalisti(?fl to form a valid basis of inference. 
Tilt* sl-ulaHti(5H of birth do not distinguish between religions, races or castes; we can 
only say tliat they indiiiati^ tiiat in the regions in which the Mongolian and 
Diuvicihin nice chmieiit is strongest, that is in Burma and the south and central 
iracUs of India, there is a higlior proportion of females bom iiian in those areas 

ill north and north-west India in wliicli the 
Aryan or Soniitio strain prevails. ^Phis 
distinction appears clearly from a com- 
■jiarison hotvveen the sex birth-rates in 
traef/S where the racial constitution is 
more <*learly dehnod, and ret'-eivos corrobo- 
vat'ion from a comparison with tlie ('onsus 
iigurcrt of (diildron under one year (»1<1 in 
the Hame ari^as. The ffgures in the margin 
indicate the contrast in tho presenj decade, 
the aboriginal strain predominating both 
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DIAGRAM showing the PROPORTIONS of FEMALE BIRTHS 
PER 1000 MALE BIRTHS during the DECADE 1911-20 m 
INDIA and PRINCIPAL PROVINCES. 














DIAGRAM showing the PROPORTIONS of FEMALE DEATHS 
PER 1000 MALE DEATHS during the DEOADE 1911-20 in 
INDIA and PRINOlPAL PROVINCES. 
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the racial influence emerged from tke special enquiries mto the sex composition 
of fa mili es, the results of which are reviewed in Appendix VII Such mdications 
as these enquiries afiorded were m favour of a larger female element m famihes 
bmongmg to the lower strata of the population. These mvestigations* also 
ottered distmct evidence m favour of a higher ratio of masculmitv m the first- 
born child. 

119 The diagi am below shows the numbei of females per 1,000 males atsevraaoby 
clitterent age-peiiods m India as a whole The curve in the diagram must ],e 
mteipreted m terms of a smoothed fine, which would soften the sharp cuives— 
especially between 10 and 25 — due to the fact explamed above that the common 
errors m age declaration aie different m the two sexes at diffeient age-peiiods 



120. A marked feature of the statistics of the last twenty years has been the fJieSet ratio 

mcrease m the proportion of female deaths 
smce 1901 The statistics for some of the 
mam provmces are given m the margin and 
the variations in the last decade are illiis- 
trated m the diagrams opposite. Whatever 
the intrinsic value of these ratios may be 
they conform on the whole to the actual 
experience of the period The dominant 
factor m the death-rate of the decenmum 
endmg in 1901 was the direct and mdiiect 
influence of famme and scarcity, and 
it has been conclusively shown in pre- 
vious reports that famine mortality fell 
more heavily on men than on women, the latter sex apparently being constitu- 
tionally more able to resist the hardships which economic stringency brings 
the perfection of famine organization the mortality attnbutable ^ectly and m- 
direSiy to lack of food has ceased to be a considerable factor and the sex selection 
Id favotir of women from this porticulai cause has therefore ceased to operate On 
the ofeher hand plague is a disease which is specially fatal to women, while epidemic 
malarial and relapsmg fever are also generally believed to cause a greater mortality 
among women, the reason in all these cases probably being the fact that women, 
whose floonpations keep them in the house, are more exposed to the attacks of 
the aerm-bearins insects. There is little doubt that the marked nse m the propor- 
tionate death-rate of wpmen in the decade 1901 to 1911 was dim to these mflu- 
enoes which continued during the recent decade, cuJmmatmg m the influenza 
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epidemic, whicli seems to have been specially fatal to women and more particularly 
to youn^ married women The death-rates ot the earlier and later periods of the 
decade are compared m the diagrams opposite, which bimg out the heavy mcidence 
of mortality in females in 1918 in spite of the serious omission of female deaths 
from the records which we have noticed in para 118 above 

121 We may now exaimne m more detail the sex proportions and then tend- 
encies m the diherent Provmces and States In respect of their sex ratio the 
Provmces retam much the same order at the present census as in 1911 The 
range is considerable, varj-nng from a maximum m the actual population of 1,029 
m Pihai and Orissa to a minimum of 828 m the Punjab Puttmg Burma 
aside the general tendency is towards a greater and greater deficiency as one 
proceeds north and east In Madras, where there has been a steady fall smee 
1901, the natural population contains an excess of 5 females to every 1,000 males, 
but the regional figures of the natural population are obscured by the impos- 
sibility of lefciimg to their birth-districts the large number (over 800,000) ot 
emigrants to places outside India Takmg the figures ot the actual population 
the proportion ot females is high in the north, south and western coastal divisions 
and low m the Deccan division The proportion of female births to male births 
has vaiied widely during the decade round an average of 966, which is slightly 
lowei than the average of the precedmg decade (958) The ratio was specially low 
atthoendoE the decenmum and to this fact, together with the great female 
moitahty due to influenza, especially m the Agency and Deccan tracts, is ascribed 
the fall ill the propoition of females The Hmdus have the highest proportion 
ol females among the religious communities, but, unlike the aborigmes of the 
t'ontial Provinces and Bihai and Orissa, the tribes m Madras have fewei women 
tliaii men. Nor is it easy to find m the figures of the present census any uniform 
puneiple, lacial or otherwise, rmmmg through the very wide deviations m the sex 
pioportions of dificicnt castes in South India, 


Ju Bengal the piopoitiou of femalcKS has been steadily declining smee 1881 
Mjgi'.itjon IS an important factor in tbe figuies of the actual population, especially 
in the mdiistiial iiroas in the Presidency division, where the sex ratio is as low 
859. In tlie naiui.d population females aie m least deficiency m the 
Wcstcxii Bengal fiistiicts (984) and the general tendency is towards greater and 
gicatcj debi-it .is one goes noith and east, the ratio in Eastern Bengal bemg 
962 TJu! llindiis, who have a smaller sex ratio than the Muhammadans and 
Tribes, contain a large foreign element which is chiefly masculine, but the Super- 
luieiulent estimates the deficiency of females per 1,000 males among Hindus 
lujru in Bengal to bo about 15 per mille greater than among Muhammadans 
born Hi the Ibovmce, The proportions in the castes have been affected by 
niigrution. but tJie Bluuyas, Maghs, Bhumijs and Bauns have high sex ratios, 
u li lie w ouHMi are compai'utively lew among the Brahmans, Kayasthas and Bajputs 
Tli(‘ generiil coiifliisiun to be drawn fiom the caste figures is that the sex 
|>ro|mrtmn is liighest in tJie aboriginal races and falls as the caste is further and 
hirtJier removeti liom relationship with the prehumably indigenous laces of 
Bengiil The stntisiies show that the sex ratio at birth, after varying round an 
average of 9;{9 {lei 1,000 ninles lor twenty years, fell m 1914 to 930 and con- 
tinued at this average for the next five years. On the other hand there seems 
to Imv'o bef'H a strong tendency, from about 1891 till the beginning of the war, 
!oi the proportion of female deaths in Bengal to rise, thougli the ratio fell in 1914, 
The pi’opmtion of female deatlm to male deailis is iu defect at every age-period 
njfcepi tim groups 15 to 20 and 20 to 30, when the proportion rises on an average 
,of 1,254 and 1,214 resptnitively. 'i’Ms avert go, which is slightly higher than 
that of the previcnis decade, probably owing to influenza mortality, is mainly 
the result of the custom of premature coliubitafcion, whicli is prevalent m 
ikujgal and causes a high proportion of deutlw in diild-birth and an even gi-eatcr 
mortality duo to the after effects of (diild-birth on the heultli of the mother. 


in the Umtcil Provinces the mu niUt> Ims diopjaid from 926 in the naiural 
fiopnlatipB in HhH to 002 In lOll and HOtl in lOfli. There can be no questioa 
'"af WtterdnarTCurtwy df/mnmamtioM,and Mr. Edye ascribes the failure on the* 
ic . a hahineo of the sexes solely to the eustoms dl harly 
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DIAGRAM showing in the MAIN PROVINCES of INDIA 
the PERCENTAGE of the FEMALE DEATH RATE (PER 
1000 FEMALES) to the MALE DEATH RATE (PER 1000 
MALES) at DIFFERENT AGE PERIODS. 
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influenza epidenuc, tlie greatest deficiency of females at this census occurs m tlie 
adult age-penods, thougli. possibly owing to defective registration tlie differential 
deatli-rate (922) m 1918 is not conspicuously iugli The average death-rate in 
the decade of females per 1,000 males (918) in this pro vmce is lower than m the 
previous decade(957), when plague undoubtedly selected its victiins more frequently 
from among women. 

Outside the city of Bombay, where the mdustrial and commercial immigra- 
tion accounts for a sex ratio of 325 the lowest proportion of females m the- 
Presidency is found m Sind, which like the neighbourmg tracts of Xorth-West 
India has a permanent deficiency of women Mr. Sedgwick points out that, 
whether omission of females does or does not take place m the census and m 
registration operations, there is no question that this deficiency of women is in 
actual life a well known phenomenon, leadmg to a regular traffickmg m brides 
from outside the area We are forced to the conclusion either that there is actually 
a phenomenal excess of males at bnth, such as the registration statistics actually 
show, or that female children are destioyed and their births not leported From 
an analysis of the statistics of castes m the Presidency Mr Sedgwick comes to 
the opmion that there is clear evidence that sex proportion at birth is con- 
nected with race though chmate and environment act as modifymg mfluences 
The fall m the sex ratio durmg the decade is undoubtedly due to the selection 
of females by influenza and plague and is specially noticeable m the Deccan 
and Karnatak distiicts 

In the Punjab the extraordmanly low ratio of females recorded may be due 
in part to defect m enumeration and registration, owmg to the chsregard m which 
women are held But apart from such omissions the deficiency of females in 
certam tracts is well known and there is no reason to impugn the statistics Theie 
IS a fairly high proportion of females in the Himalayan tracts while the low- 
est number of recorded females per 1,000 males occurs m two large areas 
stretchmg across the Punjab and lucludmg the colony areas and the tracts in 
which the Sikhs predommate and where female infanticide is known to have 
prevailed * Mr. Jacob can find no evidence in support of the theory that 
sex proportions have an hereditary or racial basis, the variations noticeable 
between different social groups and withm smgle groups at different times bemg 
difficult to reconcile with such an hypothesis The sex ratio at buth has averaged 
about the same over the last three decades (906 to 909 per 1,000) The proportion 
of women fell from 854 to 817 in the decade endmg m 1911 owmg to the selective 
mortahty from plague. The plague factor has been much less unportant durmg 
the last decade, but though there is some rise in the sex ratio the proportion 
(826) has not risen to the level of 1901. 

122. The diagram below and the marginal statement show the sex ratio in the 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF THE SEXES BY REUGIQN, IND^^ 1921 
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mam religions for the whole of India. The 
figures are however of little value as they 
stand, as they are largely affected by regional 
and other considerations. The bulk of the • 
Muhammadans are found in the areas in 
which the general sex ratio is lowest, m 
the North-West Frontier Pro vmce, Balu- 
chistan and Sind and ia the Punjab and 
Bengal. In the last two provinces, where the 
Muhammadan and Hindu communities are 


*A note on fsmate miantiOKie and its inflaonco on the Seat proportions mil be found m Appendix to this report 

Z 
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more nearly balanced, tbe Muiammadans have the higher sex latio, and m Smd also 

this was the case m 1911, though the heavy 
incidence of influenza mortality on the rural 
Muhammadan community has leveiaed the 
figures at the present census In Gujarat, 
where the Muhammadan community is 
fairly large, the Muhammadans have 912 
and the Thn fhTa 913 females per 1,000 males 
The mfluence of the regional factor m the other direction is clearly seen m the high 
proportion of the women among the Mappfllas (1,022) Labbais (1,180) and Sheikhs 
(1,001) of Madras The high female ratio of the Tnbal peoples is with some 
exceptions fairly consistent, varjung from 1,037 m the Central Provmces to 969 
m Bombay, the indigenous tribal races of Burma having a ratio of 1,020 The 
figure for the Chiistians as a whole is substantially aSected by the numbers of 
the Europeans among whom males largely piedommate , the sex ratio of the 
India, n Christians of the Madras Presidency, who are largely drawn from the lower 
strata of the population, is 1,020 The Jams in Eajputana, which is their home, 
have the high proportion of 1,073 females per 1,000 males, which is considerably 
above that of any other community m that Agency The Sikhs in the Punjab, 
on the other hand, are conspicuous m having a sex ratio (764) well below even 
the extiemely low figures of the other commumties of the Punjab, though the 
proportion of their females has risen somewhat since 1911 (746) 

123. We may sum up the results of the previous discussion — 

(1) There may be some local tendency to omit females but there are no 

grounds to assume any general omission seriously affectmg the 
figures , 

(2) the statistics of this census conform with the regional distribution 

of the sex ratios shown m previous censuses. The higher sex ratios 
are found m the south and east and the lower m the north and west. 
The deficiency of females appears to mcrease as we proceed north 
and west ; 

(3) the proportions m the actual population are strongly affected by 

migration, the ratio of females always bemg comparatively small 
m a population containing a foreign element especially m mdus- 
trial areas ; 

(4) the sex ratio has fallen m the last twenty years throughout India. 

The statistics of birth suggest that the proportion of females bom 
to males bom has, if anything, declmed durmg this period, and in any 
case there has been a marked decline m the last five years of the last 
decade m most provmces. The declme in the proportion of women 
however is chiefly due to {a) the absence of famine mortality 
which selects adversely to males and (6) the heavy mortality from 
plague and influenza which has selected adversely to females ; 

ip) the figures of the present census support the conclusions that the 
Dravidian castes have a high proportion of children. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE m. 


Number of female birtbs per l,OI)d male births in certain ProTinces. 
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Number of femde deaths per 1,000 male deaths by age-periods in certain Provinces 
for the decade 1011-^ and for the year 1918. 



















































CHAPTER VII. 


Civil Coudition. 


124. For the purpose of Civil CoEdition m the ludidiO Census the population The retam ei cwi 
IS classified as uimiairied, married or widowed. The instmctions in the ^ 
Enumeration Book were as follows — 

“ Enter each person, whether infant, child, or grown up, as either nmnid, unnimned, or 
widowed Divorced persons should be entered as widowed ” 

These were supplemented by further mstructions to the effect that a woman 
who had never been married was to be described as unmarried even though, as a 
prostitute or concubme, she had quasi-marital relations with a m an On the other 
hand persons who were recognised by their community as married were to be 
entered as such, even though they had not gone through the full ceremony, for 
example widows who had taken a second husband according to the ntes 
recognized as applicable to them 

125 The customs and ntes connected with marriage among the various com- ccBeMicoBditMww®! 
mumties m India have been described m detail in previous census reports, 
will suffice to recall here that, though m ancient times there were forms of 
marnage recognized by Hmdu law which were unaccompamed by any religious 
ntes, marriage is now among Hmdus and Jams a sacrament which must be atten- 
ded by certam rehgious ceremomes Recent discussion regarding proposed 
changes in the marriage laws shows that m this respect Hmdu orthodox opmion 
IS stdl remarkably conservative With Christians a religious ceremony is in 
India practically universal though not legally essential Among Muhammadans 
marriage is primarily a cml contract requirmg a proposal and acceptance 
before witnesses to estabhsh the marital agreement The civil ceremony is however 
almost mvariably attended by the relations of the contractmg parties and accom- 
pamedby religious and customary rites, mcludmg the readmg of passages from the 
Koran. Among Buddhists also marriage is regarded as a civil contract and as 
such it can be annulled at the instance of either party Zoroastnans have a re- 
cognized religious wedding ceremony and the Tribes have their different rites 
and ordinances for validatmg matrimomal relations Divorce is permitted 
m the lower strata of Hindu society and among the Tribes It is legal among 
Muhammadans, Parsis, Christians and Buddhists at the mstance of either party. 

Divorce, however, though fairly common in some communities, is almost always 
immediately followed by re-mamage, and the influence on the statistics of widow- 
hood of the number of divorces may be taken as entirely neghgible. There is 
therefore m the return of Civil Condition little scope for ambiguity or maccuracy. 

A few single women who are livmg in unregulated relations with men may have 
returned Siemselves as married and a few widows may have concealed their un- 
popular status hy giving some other return, but on the whole the statistics maybe 
taken as an accurate and complete classification of the population m the three 
prescribed clalsses of Civil Condition. It must be borne m mind however that the 
statistics of the married in India cannot be used without close andysis Owing 
' to the custom of infant and child marriage among Hmdus and Jains the figures 
contain a large nimiber of unions which are Uttle more than irrevocable betrothals. 

A Hindu girl-wife as a rule returns after the weddmg ceremony to her parent's' 
honse and lives there till she reaches pubert}^,, when another ceremony is peiforpied 
;and she goes to hex husband and enters upon the real duties^ of wifehood. ' At 
vthe younger s^ges therefore the wives are not wives at aE for practical purposes 
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lt<s(rktions on 
/iawc. 






though then futme lives are committed, and fiom the eugemc pomt of view what 
IS objectionable isnoi infant marriage itself but the extremely eaity age at which 
efiective union taices place gnls becoming mothers befoie they are fit for the con- 
dition of motheihood with seiious consequences both to themselves and to the 
childien whom they pioduce 


r- 126 In all societies tliere exist lestiictions on marriage which aie prescribed 

• by religion, custom or law and are enfoiced by coirespondmg sanctions 
These lestnctions usually have for then* object (a) the prohibition of the union 
of relatives and (b) the pieseivation of the purity of blood of the community by 
tile pi event] on oi unions with undesirable outsiders In India such lestramts on 
mani.ige die usually valiants of three pimciples, endogamy, exogamy and hy- 
pcT gamy The .appiication of these principles to the vaiious sections of the Indian 
populafion has been discussed m pievious census reports, and it was shown, as 
togaids the first two, that though the social restrictions may occasionally result 
in some fompoidiy difficulty mobtaming a sufficient number of either biides or 
])i idcgiooms eligible in any paiticulai community, yet the stnictuie of society is 
coiitiiiiuilly undergoing modifications and the lules, with the aid often of ajppro- 
|ui,de fii lions and a convenient mouriosity, are usually sufficiently elastic to 
socuic that there should be no serious shortage m the matrimonial mailret 
Tims it IS rcjiorted that a paucity of brides among certain castes in Gujarat has 
led to the lereiit dbiogntion ol the lestiiction on intermarriage between some of 
the siih-iastes, and tlie well-known traffic in brides from Rajputana and Central 
India into f,hc Punjab owes its success largely to a discreet incuriosity as 
U) the 01 igin and social status of the women produced Hypergamy, which 
rouglily moans that a woman must be mated mto a family which is at least socially 
equal with and il possible is socially superior to her own, is a custom which has 
had and si ill has an enormous influence on the social and family life and on the 
liosifioii ol women in the communities which observe it It may have been the 
origin.il c.uise of (ho prohibition of the re-marnage of widows and, by limiting the 
field ol choice for women, it is certainly the mam reason of the enormous expeiidi- 
(iUie which a daiightoi's wedding so often necessitates Itis undoubtedly respon- 
sibl(‘ I’oi t,lii‘ low SON i.itio in some of (he leadmg groups in the north of India and 
jiartsol the Homhay J’residoiicy 


'file su bj<*< 1 0 f fioly gamy has been discussed fully m the report of 1911 Roth 
llinditsaiid Muhammadans me allowed more wives than one, Muhammadans 
being noinirifilly restricted to four. As a matter of practice polygyny is compara- 
rare owing to domosi.ic and econonuc reasons and has little effect on the 
statlsiu'H. TJio marginal table shows the number of mamed women per 1,000 


marnod men in India and the mam provmoes. No 
(lofiinto eonchisioiiH however can be drawn from these 
figures because (1) tiiey probably contam a certain 
number of widows, divorcees and prostitutes who have 
wrongly returned themselves as married and (2) it is 
inijioHSible accurately to gauge the offoot of migration 
on the figures oJ the married in any area. Tlio ciustom 
of pol}'au{lry ik recogni^.ed as a regular institution 
iiniong .some of the tribes of the Himalayas and m parts 

IS also pnictihcd among many of ilie lower castes and aboriginal 

frilies. Its cdTcicd- is ndlcmtecl ui the Htaiisties of a few small communities such 
U.H the nuildliisl.s of Kasluuir where the proportion of maraed women to married 
nnm is exc'cmtioually lowJmtothoTwme the custom is of sociological rather than 
ol staliMtitMti inten'si.. 
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127. Tile siatisties off 'ivUCoiulition by age, sex, religion and province are 
exhilifted in Imperijil Talde V!f aiiil in linjieria! TnbloXIV figures are given for 
Helerf-ed 'flic diagram awl TableonposJto show for males and females the 

proportion in ouch main ago group of tlie marnod, uimarriod aiul widowod 
m the whtjlo population of India. If wo eomfiare tlmse statistics with tiiose of 
any wcHteTU eountry we are' at ou<*o st-nick by tiirec features in tJie Indian ctuKii- 
iittm, m.. Of) the uuivepUty ol marriage, (b) tho early ago of nwnago ami (c) 
the large proportion of widows. 
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The Omu^sahiJi of 
Mft)naffc 


Coiinh^ 


IikIm 

Engljud 

Fiance 

•rial} 

nuinaiiu 

ila])iii 

Cmti cl Slates 


In tlie margin is sIlowil tlie number ot males and females in tbe population 

wlio are unmarried in various countiies of tlie 
world Tbe proportion of tbe young in tbe 
population IS a variable wbicb influences these 
figuies, but as tbe proportion in India is 
bigber than m most other countries this 
factor should tend to soften ratbei than ex- 
aggerate tbe contrast By tbe age ot fifteen 
the number of unmarried girls m India is 
abeady as low as 600 per imlle while aitei 
twenty practically every female has been 
mairied Among males tbe usual age of 
marriage is bigber, husbands being older than wives By far tbe majoiity o1 
men uie maincd by thirty and the number who lemaiii unmairied after that 
age IS 111 significant. fSo far as tbe piopoitions m tbe reproductive ages are 
coiicei nod it is tbe western not tbe Indian figures which are abnormal Marriage 
IS a naluial condition for both men and women and celibacy and tbe postpone- 
ment oi maiiiage aie tbe result of artificial circumstances and are rare ui 
Asiatic countries In India this natural instinct to marry and to bear and 
beget clnldren has been encouraged by tbe precepts of leligion which, among 
amdus and Jams, make mamage a duty meumbent upon all, and in all 
Indian communities encouiage the state of wedlock as necessary and desiiable 
lor both sexes and for the community m general 
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Evciybody nviinef), fit or unfit, and becomes a parent at tbe earbest possible age per- 
mitted by nature^ .. Por a Hindu mairiage is a sacrament which must be performed 

mgardlcsa ol the tiineaa of the parties to beai the responsibibties of a mated existence A 
Hindu male must mairy and beget children — sons, if you please — ^to perform his funeral rites 
lost ins sjilrit w.indoi uneasily in the waste places of earth The very name of son, * Pntra,’ 
means one who saves his father’s soul from the hell called ‘ Puta ’ A Hmdu maiden, unmarried 
at puberty, is a somce of social obloquy to her family and of damnation to her ancestors 

*' Tlie Piophet also taught that * when a man mames verily he perfects haK his religion.’ 
With tins oncour.igomont and tbe example of the Hindus before them, to say nothing of the 
tact that a wife is an economic asset, it is not unnatural that mamage should be almost uni- 
vorsal amongst MiihaTuniadaiis also In England on the othei band and m Europe generally 
apart from tbi* increasing influence of prudential considerations, there has always been the idea 
underlying the touching of the Christian chuivhes that ‘ it is good for a man not to touch a 

woman.’ Why,’ asks Tertulhan, ‘ should wo long to bear children whom when we 

have them wo dosii'o to send before us ourselves also longing to be removed from 

this moat wicked world ’ St Augustine admits that some persons ask, if all men abstain 
from sexual intorcourse, whence the human race will exist, but he goes on ‘ Would that all 
would thus (*.c , abstam) . . . much more speedily would the city of God be filled and the 
end of the world Jianteiiod.’ Similarly the Council of Trent anathematized any person who 
declared tli.it the married was better than the unmarried state It is possible that the 
marriage ra<.« m England te-day i.s not appreciably affected by teachings of this nature but 
tiui liict remains Hint under the mflueuco of Chiistiamty celibacy became for the first time m 
liuman liistoiy a f.iotor of im])ortanco and that the tendency to refrain altogether from 
marn.ige has iiut in Christian eoiiutries mot with that opposition from religion with which 
it is likely to tiie(‘tni IiKlia.*'‘| 

Tlio minibcr of iniilcH and fomalcvS who are married by tbe age of twenty 
wimanf. n)ul*J5 pi‘i‘ cent respectively of the population of each sox up to that age. 

In I tidy, the corrospoiiding proportions are rather less than one in 1,000 for 
males luul ratliennore ilimi one in 100 for femaloR The proportions are consi- 
derably lewR ill woHieni Murepo bui. groalKjr ni tbe Balkans and Eussia. In tbe 
InlJer ' ('ountry one male in J20 below twenty years and one female in tbirty- 
eiglit were nmrrietl aeeortling to the figures of tbe census of 1897. The 
niurriage of girls at. an age when they arc still children is a custom common 
among the llinduH and in other communities tboir mamage at or soon after 
puberty is practically imiversal. Mr. Thompson calculates on the basis of tbe 
age tabhw tJiat the average age of marriage in Bengal is about I2j for girls and 
rather under 20 for men, 

• irh« Ptifivhtlm Prvfi/m Mftf, by P. K, Wattiil, pitgp 3. 

t and Orrm pnge ISfi (quofullctih fruiu “ '/'Af Pojui/aiiim Prohlm<f’ by A. M, Oaw Saundea, 
page 8U4). 
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The propoition of widowers m the population iiz 6 4 pei cent.. Ao^&ThtivqetamUy 
p^o'podirnojuidou.iuth'popniaUou \ndely trom the figiue for Eiiiopean'^^''"'‘"‘' 
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o 

(.oiintries but the numbei ot widows is 
stiikmgly laige The plopoltlon^ loi the whole 
population and loi certam age-peiiods aie 
given in the maigin and compaied uith the 
figures tui England and Wales The luige 
niunliei of Indian widows is due partly to 
the early age ot mairiage partly to * the 
dispantv m the ages ot the husbands and uives 
but chiefly to the piejudice against the le- 
mamage ot widows The highei < astes of 
Hindus forbid it altogethei and as the custom 
IS held to be a maik of social respectability, 
many ot the moie ambitious ot the low'ei 
way ot raising then social status while 3Iuham- 


castes have adopted it bv 

madans who are closely brought mto touch with their Hindu neighbouis 
are apt to shaie the prejudice 

128. The distribution of the population by Civil Condition is largely deter- eua condition hy 

minedby difeiences 


DISTRIBUTION OF tOOO OF EACH SEX 
IN EACH MAIN RELIGION BY CIVIL CONDITION, INDIA, I9SI 
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of custom founded 
on or sanctioned by 
lebgion, and vaiies 
therefore consider- 
ably m the difleient 
religious groups 
In the margmal 
diagram the statis- 
tics arc shown for 
the mam leb- 
gions There are 
special factors 
which have influ- 
wiU be considered later 
result from the difierent 


The figures of the Hindu 


JUmiibtr 0 } mmed ptr IjbOO of each Judia, 15S1 


enced the statistics in the last decade which 
The mam variations, however, are those which 
attitude of the communities towards marriage 
community display in special prominence the three charactenstics which 
we have already noticed, and as Hmdns form nearly three-fourths of the 
population of India they determme the character of the statistics of India as 
a whole The Muhammadans have fewer married owing to the fact that their 
marriage age begins later, the proportion of females married below the 
ages of ten bemg half and between ten and fifteen about tbree-fourths of that of 
the Hmdus. At the more mature ages the difference of custom as regards the 
re-marriage of widows is shown m the relative figures of the married and widows 
in the two commumties The Tribes marry later than Muhammadans and have 
more unmarried and fewer widowed, the difference bemg specially marked among 

the women. The Buddhists 
marry still later and have a large 
proportion of bachelors and spm- 
sters, the proportion of unmarried 
women between fifteen and forty 
bemg as high as 13 per cent. 
The figures of the Christian com- 
muniiyaieto some extent arti- 
ficial, as it contains large numbers 
of converts whose civil condition 
was, up to the time of conversion, subject to the customs of other rehgioM, 
This fact must, partially at any rate, account for the high proportion of married 
Christian girls of immature age observed m the Bombay and Baroda reports. 
The figures of both the Tribes and the Christians are probably influenced 
by “the fadt that they contain a high proportion of children m their popula- 
tion, 
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CHAPTER Vn— cilVIL CONDITION 


C«udi<ion Ify 
IVoviuccs 


129 The regional figures of Civil Condition are given in detail m 
Table IT at the end of the chapter and are iustrated in the diagram below. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING CIVIL CONDITION BY 
SEX AND LOCALITY 1921 
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Talvuig the figures of those between fifteen and forty as agamst the mean of 299 
ioi males and 62 for females, the proportion of the unmarried stands high m 
Burma, with its Buddlnst population who marry late We recognize again 
the influence of Christianity in the South of India, Cochm and Travancore and 
of Islam in the North West Frontier Pxovmce figures. In the Umted Provmces, 
Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, where the population is Hmdu or Tribal, 
the proportion of those who are not married at these ages is well below the mean. 
The number of married males at the age of 10-16 18 negligible m Burma, Cochin, 
Mysore and Travancore. In Assam and the North-West Frontier Province it is 
2 per cent, but everywhere else it is far higher In Bengal, Madras and the Punjab 
it is from 3 to 7 percent , against 13 percent, m Bombay and 21 per cent mthe 
Central Provinces and Berar and the United Provmces, while m Bihar and Orissa, 
winch is still the home of child marriage, it reaches a maximum of 22 per cent 
Among females the prevalence of infant marriage follows the same general direc- 
tion but on a higher scale, except m Burma, where there are only four females m a 
thousand married at the age 10-15. Cochm and Travancore have 66 and 64 
respectively while the proportion rises to 122 in the North* W‘est Frontier 
Province, 218 in Madras, 249 in the Punjab, 441 m Bihar and Orissa and Baroda , 
the highest proportion (570) being reached in the Hyderabad State. There are 
^(|UftEy striking variations in the population of the widowed,, Exa^ning the 
piWiportioM of widowers at ages 15-40 we find that in the south of India, Bengal, 
Burtpa, the North West Frontier Province and Kashmir the ratios arb 6 per cent. 

while mother Provinces and States the proportion is between 5 and 9 per 
eent. Similarly the local proportion of widows is low (68 per mille) in the case of 
Burmai where thei'e is no prejudice against the marriage of widows; in Kashmir* 
Ih© North West Frontier Province and the Punjab, where Hindu infiuences are 
; hnd also in Ti-avaphore, where the adtanced age of marriage for girls tends 
the anmher ef iddows. ' The proportion increases steadily from 102 per , 
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mille m the Central Provinces to 106 in the Tnited Piovmces 128 in Madias, 
and 134 in Assam and Bihai and Orissa It it. 137 in Eomb. ^ 1 55 in 3Ivsoie and 
169 in Bengal <• 

130 The comparative figures of Civd Condition for live leiiNuses are given m < ’*“i'arison t^«ii 
the folio wmg statement — prti ions censuses. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1.000 oj each sex and telvjion at each of the last 
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widespread scarcity and, though plague was virulent m places, the mortahty fiom 
it was distributed over a considerable period of time and was local m character. 

Economic conditions were on the whole favourable and mortahty normal. The 
result was shown m a substantial rise m the number of the mariied and a derhne 
in the number of the widowed In the statistics of the present census we face the 
efiect of exceptionally high and concentrated mortahty together with severe 
economio pressure. The efiect on civil condition has been both direct and 
indirect. We have seen that the age constitution of the population has changed 
The proportion m the prime age-penods, already depleted on account ot the 
infant and child mortality of the famines twenty to twenty-five years before, have 
further seriously declmed owing to a mortahty which selected these ages. We 
find this change reflected in an all round decrease m the proportion of the mar- 
ried, who chiefly occupy these depleted age-penods, and a rise m the proportion 
of the unmamed following the increase mthe young m the population. Agam, 
within the adult periods, mortahty has a double efiect on our classification as, in 
annihilating the one party, it transfers the other to the “ widowed category 
and, since influenza mortality selected especially women, it mcreased m greater 
proportion the mimher of the widowers. In the earlier age-periods the economic 
pressure has made marriage more difficult and has thus tended to increase the 
proportion of the unmarried at periods when postponement of marriage was still 
possible. The change is conspicuous in all the communities but less so among 
Buddhists and Christians, and while in the latter cornmnnily widows have 
mcreased, widowers have actually declmed m proportion. Though the change m 
the age constitution is xmdoubtedly the principal factor in the statistics of Civil 
Condition, an examination of the figures in the various age-penods suggests that 
there are other influences and that the age of marriage both for males and 
females is gradually rising. 

131 . The subject of early marriage is one of considerable mteiest and was dealt Ewiy matnage. 
with fully m the report of 1911. It was shown there that the custom of child 
marriage, , marriage before the age of ten, was most prevalent in Bihar and 

Onssa, Bombay, Baroda, the Central India liact and Hyderabad. It was rare m 
Assam, Bnima, the Norii-West Erontier Brovmce and the States of Southern 
India. It is not exclusively a Hindu custom, and of the Hindus who are most 
addicted to the practice it is among the lower rather than the higher castes that 
the custom is most rigidly observed. The practical efiects of child marriage are 

2i.2 
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two-told (1) it implies coliabitation at an immature age, sometimes even 
betoie piibeitv and practically always immediately on tbe fiist signs of piibeity, 
result] iig in gia^^ physical effects upon the girl and in all the evils of premature 
child-birth '* and (2) m the event of the husband dying the child-wite is, in the case 
in the castes in which the le-mariiage ot widows is prohibited, left a widow tor life 
It ivas observed that there was little evidence in the census figures to suggest 
thar the practice of infant marriage is dying out, but i.hat any compaiison with 
the figuies of the previous census was unsatistactoiy as the conditions ot the decade 
ending iii 1901 were abnormal There are various influences which should tend 
to laise the age of maiiiage in the Indian community In the first place, with 
the spiead of education and mci easing contact with western ideals, there is un- 
doubtedly growing among the higher classes a wider realization of the evils attend- 
ing the piactice of infant maiiiage The economic factor, again, if less constant 
111 its opeiatioii, has even greater force, audit is probably to this influence more than 
to any other that is due the change which, as we shall see, the figures of the present 
census show m lespect of the age of marriage Amongst boys, and even to some 



* “ Kvf't \oiu! iH awjuo (i{ tlm oinisnuuctiijofe nf s»xnal excess, tho wpaUneas of mind and body which rcsnltH, and 
tluMixticmewliuvnoss with whicli rostuiation comes, if indcMjd it coincH at nil. Many pooplo sewn to think that such 
fivct HN iM onU haniifiil if unlawful, iojKoUiufj; the fearful strain upon the constitnium uf a dolionto ffin of 14 yours or 
< von lortM. w hioli johuHs fioiii tho thoughtloss hicontineane of the newly mamed bov oi, still moio, tho pitiless in- 
coiitim'iKo of tlio romanied man. Sowoua as these oauHOs of strain are upon the health of the young luaxriod girl 
thov shih 1 uto mHjgniliciuicc in eoinpal ison with the stress of matei mty h Inch follows Itis a ti uisin ti> say that the 
nruoowoH noutieciMl Wil li injiroducUon, wUioh from one point of view may ho regarded as the most Important of 
iinauui f lumtlons, should ho allowed to lake place under tho most favmirahle oonditions possible, hui ely it would 
seein 1 o ho of fimduuienl nl iniportanoe that those processes should bo delayed ^til not only the special organs con* 
tJiwl. hut also the Iiociy ns a whole, shall have attained then full development and he prepared for this groat crisis. 
For in no other cn«m of Ufo does the ultimate losnlt depend so much upon the physical condition of the body. In 
tUL eonnoetioM w« hau* of course to think of the nounsfiment of the ohild after byth as well as 
fihild htftli. Never! heless custom is allowed tf» carry tho day, and to dictate that all this strain iihall no doUhemtoly 
raittisotl upon la at a PeOlod when it fs ohvums that tlwir bodios are not as yet oapablo of Onduying it with safety. 
Tt is of course arwitod that a w arm olinruto favours proem Itv and that girls in India develop at an earlier i^o than m 
ijioro tomporato olliuates. Jail, even so miioh ea two years bo coneoded, and in plaw of IH yoars» wlimh may be 
^ mfcfmodU^tlwlowoi lunitiug ago m ordinary unsea of mairmgo intim West, let ^ m 

wiimnn ahali regard ns tin* normal mm for mairlag^ in this country Thoreault would bo an gain l^b© 

* rtf tho wmmm id India «»d also in that of ohddron whom they hoar In plaoh of this what do wo findt 
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extent also amongst giils the spread oi school education ha^ had a dnect 
influence on the practice, since parents are often uiiTnllmg to nuthdrau then 
childien from school foi then* marriage betoie then education ^ omplete, though 
it has been suggested that this tactoi sometimes opeiate* in an opposite diiec- 
tion where bovs can bv maiiiageobtaintromthepaieata, oi the biide the means 
of pursuing their education into highei stages It has to he lemembeied howe v'ei, 
that while the educated classes are inclined to waids the postponement of mamage 
both for men and girls there is a strong coimtei\ai]ing influence in the tendency 
to the adoption of what is held to be an oithodox Hindu custom bv those caste* 
which are tiymg to better their status and hope bv exaggerated oLtho''loxv lu 
enhance their social respectability It is dilhcnlt to estimate the compaiative 
mfluence of these various factors The ciicnmstauces ot tiie latter part of the 
decade have been exceptional, and until we have the evideuLC which the hgnies 
of another census will supply it would be rash to attribute to any radical change 
of custom a variation which is possibly the outcome ot special economic 
conditions 
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Year 


* Number un Number tm 
married per | mamed per 
I mille males mille females 
aged aged 


The mam statistics regal dmg the distribution and progress ot eailv mar- 
riage are given m the maigmal table and illustrated 
m the map on page 158 and the diagram ou the 
opposite page Whatever be the cause's to which 
the change may he attributed the figiues clearly 
show an mcrease m the numbers of those in the 
early age-categories who are ^tlll unmarried 
The movement is most marked m the Hindu com- 
mumty but is shared by the other rehgions the 
change bemgless noticeable among the Buddhist 
and Christian communities who are not addicted to 
early marriage. The change is most conspicuous 
in the age-categories 10 to 15 foi women and 10 
to 20 for men Some analysis of the regional and communal figures wiU be of 

mterest In Bengal and Bihar and Oiissa the rise 
m the age of marriage is marked The number 
.of males left unmarried between the ages of 10 and 
15 has risen from 826 m 1891 to 868 in 1921, the 
mcrease m the age-period 15 to 29 being fi*om 594 
to 665 The case of girls is stfll more striking, 
the figures bemg given m the marginal table , and 
for both males and females the rise during the last 
decade has been exceptionally high Commentmg 
on those figures, Mr Thompson \vTites — 
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“ It 18 apparent from these figures that both m Bengal and m the two provmces together 
there has been a steady rise m the average age at which marriage takes place This age both 
for males and females is very much lower m Bihar and Onssa than m Bengal, but m both it is 
nsring and the nse has apparently been more decided during the last decade than m previous 
ones This may have been due m part to the fact that the last few years were hard times, 
and the greater difSculty of scraping together the money necessary to be spent on the pnce 
to he paid for the bridegroom, the dowry and ornaments for the bride and the actual expenses 
of the ceremony may have caused some mamages to be postponed, but the tendency of public 
opimon to favour later marriages has been a very significant one It has not made any ap- 
preciable impression on the rule that a girl must be mamed as soon as she has attamed puberty, 
for the proportion of girls unmarried between 16 and 20 is stall only 65 per mille and only 
39 per mille in the case of Hmdus, but the practice of marrying girls very much before they 
reach puberty is steadily becoming less common ” 

The tendency vanes considerably among dafierent castes in Bengal The Brahmans 
and Baibas take the lead in postponing the age of marriage of both boys and girls 
and the Bengali merchant class, the Shahas, follow closely The Chasi Kaibartfca, 
representing the E^du oultivating class, have raised the age for males hut sfciU 
favour the early marriage of girls, while the Bansis, the labouring class of Western 
Bengal, who were m the habit of delaying the marriage of their girls till they were 
grown up, now mutate the Hindus m marrying their girls young Those Santals 
who have adopted Hmduism also tend to imitate the Hindu custom and marry 
their girls earlier than those who retain their tnhal beliefs. Among Muhammadans 
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Legislation 
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tlie Saiyids, wio are typical ot the better class show a stiong tendeiic}!^ towai ds tlie 
postpoDement of marriage botli for boys and gnls Tlie Daibhanga district ot North 
ijiliar IS still the home of infant mariiage In that cbstiict 64 boys and 103 giils 
between 0 and 5 are mained out of eveiT 1 000 of each sex at that age The piac- 
\ ice obtains also m the neighbouiing districts of Mnzahaipiii and Bhagalpm and ap- 
peals to extend also to the Muhammadans of this tiact In Madias eailv maniage 
Hi commonest among the Nalingis andKahnjis of the Ganjam and neighbouimg 
distiicts, and there is no sign oi any tendency to posiponement Special soilings 
were made of ovei 726 thousand shps ol women over lo years old retmmed as un- 
m.irjied The result was entirely negative “ Adult women wlio lemam iinmai- 
iied aie of all castes, they foUow all occupations and the proportion ol litei’acy 
among them is no greater than it is in the female population as a whole In 
11)0 United Piovinces the statistics show a general tendency towaids the post- 
poncmenl ol maniage throughout the population which can probably he attributed 
to motives oJ economy Geneially speakmg the higher the caste the later the age 
ol maniage Mi Edye tbnks that the prevalence ol hachelordom m the higher 
tastes IS often due not so much to anv shortage oi women as to the mterests of 
sdiool goijig Thepioportionolchildien, both hoys and girls, under twelve who 
are mairied is lughest among the Knrmis, Pasis Kumhais, Ahns and Chamars 
and low loi bo1.li sexes among the Saiyids, Kayasthas and Sheikhs and, in the case 
ol gills the Agarwals and Jats In the Cential Provinces early marriages are most 
common m the Maiatha plain division, and the fact that httle tendency is shown 
by the liguios towaids any modification of this practice m this rich and prosperous 
tiact siigge-sts lhat the causes of change elsewhere are largely economic In the 
II yderahad State eaily mairiage IS moie usual m the Maiathwara portion of the 
State than in Tblmgana, and the practice which is most prevalent m the lower 
caHt.('s seems to have spread to some extent to the Muhammadan, Christian and 
Tubal communities Even tlie Gonds show as many as 24 per 1,000 girls mar- 
ried before live ycais of age and the proportion for the Lambadas is higher still 
(28) I n llombay Mr Sedgwick sliows that the proportions of females still unmar- 
110(1 III tlie oatly ago-pcHocls, thoiigli lower than in 1911, do not differ mateiially 
fi orn thoao oi 1891, and is of opinion that there is httle evidence at present of any 
( Inuigo of ( iistom and that the cluef influences afl'octmg the present figures are 
probably the cliango m the age ('onstitution of the population, economic pressure 
<uul the occuironce m the census year of the Sinhasth festival when marriages 
are jiroluhiled 


jiiri'i'tiit!! I 1 , 1 tSiiites of JIaroda and Mysore early mamage is the subject of State 
l(‘gis!aUou. The law lu Baroda (Inl’ant Mainages Pievention Law of 1904) defines 
the ago at which marriage is permissible— twelve years for girls and sixteen years 
for boys, fkceptions are granted in the case of girl^s between the age of nme 
and twelve m special ca.sos, and in the case ol the Kadwa Kanbi community, 
who are a<‘oust()med to hold periodical mass marriages, the ago has been 
IowckmI (o six for girls and eight lor boys The Act has been more 
sinotly (Miforced during the docado and tlie numbers of convictions under 
It. av('r,ig(‘ about 4,060 per aumimt H is dillimilt to gauge to what extent 
this stat.iitory snnct.ion <-ont.ributes to tlie fall m the number of iiiJant 
marriages, hut, as was remarked by mv predecessor, the mdiroct enect on 
public opinion of a defimte attitude oftbo State towards the practice cannot 
but be iKundicial. In Mysore the Infant Marriages Prevention Kogulation 
of I8!)*1 prohibits t lie marriage of a girl imder eight years of age, as well as of the 
nmrnag(‘ ol a man of fifty or over with a girl mider fourteen. The Act lias been 
adniinistenid with cinisidomble ieuioncy diuliig the decade, only eiglity-six 
pm'suns having Ixicn convicted under it, and tlio Census Supermtoiident 
eviiloatl} doulfi^:! whether the Act hm had any practical inlluence on the statistics. 


• niiiki'i"*' Vil, iHijtt 10 

haw iiUHMcil uii act tdrtlu'oaaipulfituj lOgiHlralam t)f main, xgos and cliTorocHm 
iiiw liwil tlillit 'I’hc m 1 N nut mti'iultal fii atlwi sot U1 ouhtoiuH or iitt's t»f any kind. At tordinji 

UttluiwWkw iiittUiiiMt'sttutlilnttioiihiiiuhl l)ernKihtwt‘<lwil.liuialoiliiiphl oithooot'anpnwandtlit iMiitniMlahlj 
5 ..r ttl tlu Itodtu; l«i Miui.tlmn, tu tho bn.lcgrooni. A aoitiliPatpyiiUno tmuloa 

min-rwiftt Of II fJjvutfO valnl it U ««t vatnl awtnliiiA to lun. Tho Itrmhtnir th ntd to lonuriorthelyfialitj, ol u 
WMirluRn. Mnj'pt jn tlmiwoiiiuktwiaKslanh. Ri<rt(i«(inot »<>gjslwjnuUiaiua|it‘HniolittUelo iiroseovlioiutiifl •an 
bollutul uut nimn ttiftu Hu. 16. 
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134 We saw in para 130 above that the effect of the high moitahty at the end 

of the decade was (a) to 
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inciease die piopoition 
of the' population in the 
higher age- groups, when 
widowhood IS most usual, 
and (6) to mcrease the 
number of the widowed 
m those age-penods when 
the mairied usuaUv pie- 
clonnnate The general 
prosperity of the decade 
1901 to 1911 had sent the 


numbers of the mariied up In the present census the figures parti- 
cularly in those aieas m w’hich the influenza epidemic was specially virulent 
show a reversion to the condition of 1901 when the census followed the hea\'T 


iamme mortahty While, however famine selected adversely to males the 
influenza mortahty was highest among females and, though it has mcieased the 
number of the widowed generally, moie w’ldowers have been created than xndows. 
That the mortahty factoi deteimmes the statistics is undoubted but othei 
influences have also been at work The piejiidice agamst the le-mairiage of widow s 
IS deep seated m Hmdu social opimon It is true that the disctdvantages of ^he 
custom to society as well as the evils which the unfortunate class have to suffei 
especially those condemned in infancy to life-long wndowhood, are now being 
realised by the more advanced classes A consideiahle number of societies have 
been formed m different parts of India with the avowed object of encouraging the 
le-mamage of widows One of the most successful of these has its headquaiteis 
m the Punjab where, owing to the weU-known paucity of women and the traffic 



m impoited 
brides, there 
seems consider- 
able scope for its 
enterprise, and is 
conduct-ed on the 
principles of the 
Saaataii Dharma 
as a Hmdu msti- 
tntion. The 
Sabia claims to 
have caused the 
marriage of over 
300 widows in the 
year 1921 and to 
have over 4,000 
men registered m 
its hooks who 
desire to find 
widows to mairy, 
and the latest 


report shows figures of marriages and applications in 1922 considerably larger than 
those quoted. Similar societies exist in Bengal, Bombay and South India, wd ile 
the Arya Samaj and other protestant religions sects are attemptmg to free the 
commumty from this obsolete restriction. On the other hand the increasmg diffi- 
culties experienced m obtammg suitable husbands for unmarried girls operate, 
'in some classes, agamst a reform which would have the effect of stiU further 
increasmg the competition for husbands, while, in any case, the movement 
is so far almost entirely restricted to the more educated and advanced sections 
of Indian society and its influence on the statistics is at present neghgible. The 
few infractions of the rule which occasionally take place m the more educated 
grades of society are still celebrated in the “ reformed press by congratulatory 
notices. There is, on the other hand, some reason to suppose that the restriction 
in widow re-mamage is actually increasing among the classes m the lower ranks 
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ot the social scale and js liliely still further to mciease The custom is one which, 
more than any other, is associated withHmdu oithodoxy and it is in consequence 
one ol the first to be adopted by an ambitious commumty which is attemptmg 
to bettei its sociaPcondition To imitate the customs of the highest classes is to 
acquire some inciease ot tone and respectability and this desne to bettei then 
status which, as the country develops is gaming in extent and intensity 
especially among tJie depressed classes and the aborigmal tubes finds its first 
expression in an assumption ot the most characteristic and imposing traditions ot 
the twice-hoin castes Alter quoting some instances of communities who are 
to revive the custom ot widow re-inarriage, Mi Mukeijea, of Baioda, 
wiites — 

All these aie howevei tentative and nioie oi less individual efioits No conceited action 
or wholesale movement is yet appaient The tinth is that all such effoits are and will be 
powerless so long as authoritative Handn opinion continues to legard the piohibition of widow 
re-niaiiiage as a badge of lespectability Amongst the lowei Hindu castes, the socially affluent 
sections aic discountenancing the piactice ol widow re-maiiiage as actively as any Biahman 
or Vania Ctiadually this question is becoming a potent cause of fission in these 
communities — the sections disallowing widov le-mamage being hypeigamous to the lest that 
allow it ” 

In the United Provuices, although the Bhmnhais (240), Brahmans (234), Kayasthas 
(210) and othei high castes have the highest proportion of widows, the figures 
‘ suggest a tendency among the lowest castes to regard widow re-marnage with 
increasing disfavoui , the Pasis, Bhangis, Chamars and Dhobis all have appreciably 
more widows than they had ten years ago In the North-West Frontier Provmce 
the Chamars, Chuhras, Jhmwars, Machhis and Tehs actually have a higher propor- 
tion oi widows than the high caste Hmdiis Similarly the proportion, of widows 
per 1 000 females among the Goalas, who are the largest caste m Bihar and Orissa 
and have been making constant efforts to raise themselves m the Hmdu scale, has 
increased slightly, from 168 to 173 But all these mdividual statistics must be 
mterpieted with considerable caution, owing to the effect already discussed of the 
differential mortabty m the decade which, as m the case of early marriage, 
renders doubtful any conclusion from the figures as to the tendencies of social 
custom. 
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135. 

Xvmber 
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From an mterestmg companion of tlie age curves of widows Be-maniagc oi 
of Hindus and HuJiainmadans respectiTely 
Mr Thompson (Bengal) is able to deduce 
the approximate statistics of the proportion 
of ^luhammadaii widovsm Bengal who marry 
agam The figures which are given in the 
margin are natuially rough but they probably 
represent the first estimate ot the kind that 
has beer made and they indicate that the 
proportion of widows m the Muhammadan com- 
mnmty who find second husbands is at any rate in 
Bengal extremelv high 
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136. It is generally held that the married have a longer expectation of hfe than Uarriage and longe- 
the smgle. and statistics collected in the Tmted States proved thn> iairlv conclusively 

for the population there dealt with The acB antage accorJmg to these figmes, is 
greatebt in middle hte, and between 40 and 50 the death-rates of married men and 
bachelors are 9 5 and 19*5 respectively Between 50 and 60 the cbfieience m the 
rates is shghtly higher and it mcreases with mcieasmg age Some allowance has 
to be made for the 'fact that the maiiied are to bome extent selected lives It 
IS however fairly ceitam that the regular liie ot a manied man the extra caie and 
comfont which he receives and his avoidance of unnecessary risks are all factors 
which tend m western countries to lessen the chances of death. "Women appear 
to gain less by wedlock than men and between 20 and 30 the death-rate of wives 
is, owmg to child birth, apparently higher than that of spmsters though in the 
more advanced ages the wives have some advantage over spmsters The recorded 
■^utal statistics unfortunately do not throw any light on this subject m India , and, 
while the efiect of marriage on longenty is possibly parallel as regards men, it 
IS doubtful if the western experience apphes to Indian w'omen to whom marriage 
IS probably a great^^ram than lor their western sisters The longevity of 
Brahman widows has formed the subject of comment m previous reports and 
apparently still contmues. 

137. Mr. Sedgwick mhis report for the Bombay Presidency has attempted t:o 

show, hy smoothed curves of the mamed population m each rebgion in the repro- imdtiiettKraie »!« 
ductive age-penods, the proportions of efiective marriages m each commumty. ®'^**®*® 

Takmg the age-period 15 to 40 for Hmdus, Muhammadans, Jams and Christians, 
and 20 to 46 for Parsis who many later than others, he found that the percentage 
of manied females at these ages per mille of the total females m each community 
m Bombay was Muhammadan 334, Hindu 321. Christian 320, Jam 301 and Parsi 
276. He was also able to deduce liom the shape of the cnn'e the conclusion 
that, with an equal prbpdHionate mcidence ot child-birth to manied females of 
child-hearing age, the mean age of the mother will be lowest among Jams, a little 
higher among Hmdus, considerably higher among Muhammadans and Christians 
and highest of all among Parsis. 

138. We may briefly summanze the results of the discussion m this Chapter — Sommatf. 

(1) Marriage is almost universal m India both for men and women. 

(2) The proportion of the manied has decreased owmg to {a) the change 

m the age constitution of the population and the decrease in the 
proportion of the adult population, (&) the mortality of the 
influenza epidemic, which speciaUy selected mamed women and 
converted their husbands mto widowers and (c) the adverse economic 
conditions at the end of the decade 

(3) Infant and child marriage is still prevalent, but there is evidence to 

show that the age of marriage is increasing especially m the case of 
males. Only in the most advanced classes is there any tendency for 
the age of mamage after fuberty to increase. Economic and educa- 
tional causes are largely responsible for any tendency of this kind. 

(4) The proportion of the widowed, and especially of widowers, has 

increased owing to high selective mortality and possibly, in the case 
of widows, partly owing to the mcreasiDg orthodoxy of the lower 
castes and tribes. ’ 
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CHAPTER VII— CIVIL CONDITION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion and main age-period at each of the 

last five censuses. 
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CHAPTER Vn. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

IMstrnmtion fcy civil condition of 1,000 of ciKh sex at certain ages in eacli Province, State 

or Agency. 
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SUBSIDIARy TABLE U’-contd 


DisMbntiion bj ciTil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in each Province, State 

or Agency— 

HINDU. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ll--concld. 


®iskiJ)!itio3i by ciiU coudikoii of 1,^00 of each sei at ceitajn 

or Agency— 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE m. 


Disinbiition b> main age-periods and civil condition ot 10,000 of each sex and 

religion. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IT. 


Proportion of sexes Ovil Condition in the main provinces. 
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TABLE V. 


each sex at certain ages for selected castes. 
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CHAPIEP VII.— C1\1L CONDITION 


SUBSIDIARY 
Dhtribution h} civil condition of 1,000 of 
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CHAPTEE Vn— CIVIL CONDITION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Proportion who are married and widowed at certain ages. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


litei’acy. 

139 In previous ceusus reports tlus cliapter li.is usually been beaded ‘ Educa- Tiif ‘’wp® t*"' 
tion j a title wbich might comprehend anr range ot liteiary abilit}' from the scravl 

of a signature on a cheque to the compohition of a political leading article The 
census statistics, how’ever, are in fact of a more modest nature, bemg confined to a 
record of those who can lead and wiite Even so to understand themeamng and 
significance of the returns it will be nece3:»ary to consider the criteria which have 
been held at this and previous censuses to jurtify the return of an mdividual as 
bterate Before 1901 the population was ditided m respect of this retnm mto three 
caXegoms—lmnnng i e. under instruction either at home or at school or at 
college hteittte, i e , able both to read and write some language but 
not at the moment under instruction and ilhieiate « e , not under instruction 
and not able to read and write any language The classih cation was found, 
however, to be unsatisfactory and misleading. The group of those recorded as 
learning was depleted by the omission, at the one end, of the younger pupils 
who had recently 3 omed the schools and, at the other, of the more advanced 
students who claimed to be literate, and consequently the numbei of persons 
recorded as under instruction difiered substantially trom the correspondmg 
statistics of the Education Department This triple classification was therefore 
abandoned m 1901 and the population was divided mto the two classes of liteiate 
and ilUfetate No oiders were however isbiied a.s to the degiee of proficiency m 
reading and wntmg required to satisfy the test of iiteracv, and the decision being 
left in the hands of the local staff eonsideiable variations naturally resulted A clear 
defimtion was first adopted m 1911, when it was laid down that those only were to 
be considered literate who could write a letter to a fiiend and read the answer to it. 

This definibon has been retamed at the present census and the returns are therefore 
directly comparable with those of 1911 

It is not easy to compute the degiee of accuracy which the statistics represent 
There are a considerable number ot persons who can read but not write, chiefly 
Muhammadans who have learnt enough Arabic to be able to read the Koran 
This class has some pretensions to hteracy and has been separately recorded m the 
^aroda schedule It does not, however qualify under the definition laid down. 

So far as the human equation is concerned ambition on the part of the pubbe to be 
recorded as literate was probably met by exclusiveness on the part of the 
educated enumerator, who had the last woid m the matter In the North-West 
"Frontier Provmce, where the sword is more respected than the pen, there is said 
to have been some reluctance on the part of the tribesmen to confess to so 
unmanly a quahfy as literacy, while there seems in vanous provinces to have 
been an inclination for the census staff to interpret the simple and practical census 
criterion m the less elastic terms of a school standard, and to allow literacy only 
to those who had passed the fourth primary course. As will be seen later on diffi- 
culties appear in the analysis of figures of hteracy by age which perhaps suggest some 
inconsistency of record, but on the whole there is a consensus of opinion that the 
simple criterion laid down uas easily understood and sensibly mterpreted. No 
question was prescribed as to the language of literacy, as enquiir on this point mode 
in 1901 had shown that each person was almost mvariably returned as literate in 
his mother tongue. In Baluchistan, Baroda, Kashmir and Mysore, however, 
further information on these hues was obtained and tabulated 

140 The statistics regardmg Literacy are contained in Imperial Tables VIII Brferewe to 
and IX Table VIII shows the number of bterate and illiterate persons of each sex ®****®**®‘ 
and religion classified under the age-periods O-IO, 10-16, 16-2i) and 20 and over, 

and Table IX their distnbution by selected cast^ In both tables figures axe given 
for persons literate in English. It must be explained that a change has been 
made in the mode of presenting the proportional figures given in the tables in this 
chapter. Hitherto it has been the practice to base the ratio of the hterate 
on the total of the population of the area or communiiy dealt with. It is, however, 

3d 
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Diagram showing literacy hy sex and locality , 1921. 
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now usual in the reports of European countries and of America to presume that 
children below a c^ain age are illiterate and to exclude them from the population 
on which the proportions are calculated. In the present case it is assumed that the 
population below five years old is ilhterate and the age-group 0-5 has, theiefore, 
been excluded m workmg out the ratios of the hterate m the population. It has 
been suggested that the change brings the figures under the mfluence of the 
discrepancies to which, as has been seen in Chapter V, the record of age is subject 
but the mi niT n uTn age chosen (under five) is sufficiently low to afford a fair 
margm before hteracy is usually reached and m any case, the enors in age 
grouping are probably fairly constant from census to census in the population and 
its different sections so that statistical comparisons aie not vitiated thereby. 

141. The mam figures of hteracy by age and locahty are given m the state- Emnt ofUt««y. 
ment below. The diagram opposite illustrates the regional figures m each sex. 
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The number of persons recorded m the present census m India as hterate, in the 
sense of being able to write a letter and read the reply thereto, is 22*6 milhons, 
amounting, if children under five years of age be excluded, to 82 in every thousand 
of the population. Of males 139 m every thousand at age five and above are literate 
the corresponding proportion m the case of females being 21. Taking males we 
find that in the ages 5-10, 29 per mille only are literate , the proportion rises to 
110 between the ages 10 and 15 and to 174 between 15 and 20 and thereafter drops 
to 171. The age-group 15-20 is usually considered to be the most representa- 
tive penod m considering the extent of hteracy in the population. By fifteen 
schoolboys have generaUy passed the fourth primary standard and can there- 
fore read and write without question, while presumably few who have not learnt to 
read and write by the age of 20 wiH aci^uire that faculty m after life. At the 
same time it may be argued that the hteracy of boys and girls at school 
is only of potential importance and that effective literacy begms at about 20 
years of age. At any rate this drop m the proportion at 20 and over is at 
variance with the experience of previous censuses, when the proportion of literate 
males older than 20 far exceeded the proportion between 15 and 20. The 
pomt will be discussed later on when we have more fully reviewed the statistics 
for localities and commumties. Meanwhile we m&j note that the proportion 
among literate females also is highest (36 per miUe) at the age 15-20 and 
falls to 20 per irulle at 20 and over. Apart from Burma, where monastic 
education is traditional and more than half of the population over five years 
old is literate, we notice in the map below the high stodard of literacy round 
‘the coastal tracts of eastern, southern and western India, as compared with 
the mass of illiteracy in the purely agricultural population of the northern 
and central portions of the country. We can recognize various inffuences 
in to distnbution—economic, pohtioal, social, religious and even racial 
literacy will always be high in commercial and industrial tracts and in the large 
cities round which they lie. The growth m Bengal of the middle class, with its 
exclusively clerical tra^ons, is the result partly of the system of land tempe in the 
regularly settled tracts and partly of the political histoiy of ^ eastern India, where 
conditjpns have for long been more settled and peaceful than in other parts of India. 

' 2b2 
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The propoTtion of literacy vanes considerably witbm the boundaries of the 
provinces. Tbus m Assam the ratio per miUe is 83 m the Surma Valley and 70 in 
the Brahmaputra Valley. In Bengal the central portion which contains the 
metropolis is the most literate, having 143 hterate persons m every thousand , the 
western division has 127 literates whde the east and the north, with 91 and 76 
respocUvcly, are much more backward. Orissa agam has a ratio of 79 
per miUe , South Bihar has 06, and North Bihar only 45 In the Bombay 
Presidency the proportion of literates vanes from 166 m Gujarat to 62 m Smd. 
Literacy is naturally more prevalent in South Burma which is more bghly de- 
veloped than the northern tracts. Literate males are most numerous in the 
central division and hterate females m the Delta and m several districts in 
Burma more than half the population is literate. The Nerbudda Valley, 
wliich contains many good sizea towns, has the largest proportion of literate 
males (131 per miue) in the Central Provinces and the Ohota Nagpur States 
the smallest (18 per mihe). In Madras the West Coast is the most advanced 
having DO literates per thousand, the Agency division being the moat 
bmkwurd. The Sub-Himalayan tract m the Punjab, which contains ten 
canfconmentH and a large number of troops, has a proportion of 51 literates per 
millo while the North West Dry Area, where there is only one cantonment, has 37 
only. In tho United Provinces all the natural divisions, except the Snb- 
Himalayan East wHch is stationary, have progressed fairly nmformly though 
the standard is not high, the best educated part of the provmce being the West 
Himalayan disidots with a proportion of 143 males and 14 females literate m a 
thousand. The strength of the Christian Church, with its wide educational 
oreanmation, has done mnoh to raise the standard of literacy in south India, 
especially m the states of Cochin and Travancore where, as also in Mysore, the 
progress is also due to the energy of the admini^ations in furthering educational 
advancement, a very high proportion of the higher castes in these states being 
now Htemte. 
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142. Tke table below shows the progress of literacy m the population of the Progrea «t iiteiftey 
mam piovmces smce 1911 
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The number of liteiate persons m India has risen duimg the decade fiom 18 5 to 
22*6 nnlhons, or 22 per cent against an mcrease m the population oi 1*2 per cent 
Tf persons under ten years are excluded the mcrease oi hterate males is 16 and 
that of hterate females is 71 per cent The improvement which as vdl l>e seen 
from the table, results m raismg the proportion of liteiate males from 140 m 1911 
to 161 in 1921m the population and of literate females from 13 to 23. is shared 
hy every province and state though m varving degrees It is remarkable m 
Burma where a large proportion of the Buddhist population passes through the 
monastic schools The standard of education in these schools is however of an 
elementary character, and it is probable that, had any highei educational test 
heenapphed, Burma would have held a far lower position m comparison with 
other provmcea than that which it now occupies Of the other British Proiunces, 

Assam, Bengal and Bombay are the only three where theie has been a marked 
improvement m the proportion of literate males since 1911, while in foreign 
territory the high progress made m the enterprising states of Baroda, Travancore, 

Cochm and Mysore is conspicuous In Baroda compulsory education has 
been enforced since the year 1906, and the discussion m the Bombay and 
Baroda reports regardmg the effect of the measure on the statistics of 
hteracy, as compared with those of Kathiawar and British Gujarat, will interest 
students of educational pohcy The Baroda State has not yet caught up 
the lead which British Gujarat had over it m 1901, though m the proportion of 
literates m the school-gomg ages 10 to 20 the State is now ahead. It is difficult to 
gauge the effect of the influenza mortahty on the comparative statistics of hteracy, 
but the mcidence of the death-rate must undoubtedly have been heavier in the 
illiterate rural population than among literates, and the high percentage of 
mcrease m hteracy in the Central Provmces must owe something to this selective 
factor On the other hand Mr. Edye, writing of the progress m theUmted 
Provmcea, remarks: “The advance (since 1911) would certainly have been 
greater had not the influenza epidemic discmninated so markedly agamst persons 
between 20 and 35 years of age , figures have not been abstracted for this age- 
penod, but it must certainly contam a greater proportion of hterates than any 
other of equal length. But it would be dangerous to attribute the want of 
educational progress to the influenza epidemic as a whole. Literates are concen- 
trated m the well-to-do classes and these cannot but have resisted the disease 
better than did the poor.” In Assam, where the total population increased by over 
13 per cent., the high rate of progress has been well distributed over the 
province and literacy, especially m the Hill tracts, owes much to missionary 
enterprise, while in the tracts of North-Western India the concentration of military 
forces is probably the chief factor in determining the trend of the figures, 

143. Though the number of literate women throughout India is still small and utewey among 
their proportion ve^ low among the more backward peoples of the Central Prov- 
inces, Bihar and Orissa, Rajputana, Kashmir and Hy(&abad, the fact remains that 
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there has been steady advance in the education of girls m the last twenty years. 
Literacy is an indication rather of culture than of civilization, and while there is 
noting inherent m the Indian tradition that should prevent the development of the 
education of the male population, the case is, except m Burma, difierent m regard to 
women The spirit both of Brahmamsm and of Islam is distmctly opposed to the 
education of the female sex , and there is httle doubt that the women of India owe 
the growing facihties offered them for acquiring hteracy to the mfluenoe on the 
male section of the commumty of foreign standards and ideals That the 

education of women IS unnecessary, unorthodox and dangerous, is still the stand- 

liT \ section of Indian society. It is stiU the predominant attitude 
or the Muhammadans and Jams of the better class, though m the case of their 
men the abdity to read and write is for the former a rehgious obligation and for 
the latter a professional necessity The scheme of life which orthodox tradition 
imposes on the women of India presents obstacles to education which, if not 
insuperable, are at least formidable. The customs of 'pufdciih and of early mar- 
riage limit the number of girls m the schools and necessitate the withdrawal of the 

majority before they have had a fair oppor- 
tumty to acquire any lasting knowledge o£ 
letters, while the orthodox attitude of 
society towards women who accept any 
pnbhc position accentuates the difficulty 
of obtaining the necessary supply of profes- 
sional teachers. It is only, or at least 
chiefly, when the general advance of male 
culture has reached well beyond the stage- 
of mere vernacular literacy that the atmo- 
sphere becomes favourable to real progress 
m the mskuction of women ; and li the 
extent and progress of hteracy among 
females usually follows closely the statistics 
for males it is because the higher cultural 
advance of the latter, which causes the 
improvement of the condition of women, 
is built up on the basis of elementary 
hteracy The percentages mthe margm 
mve some indication of the results of 
local effort m female education, hut are 
dangerous to use without reference to the- 
absolute figures which are therefore given against them. 
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LUerwy by Reiigiou. 144. The statistics ol literacy by religion are exhibited m the annexed diagram 

and, m more local 
detail, m subsidiary 
Tables I and III at the 
end of this chapter. 
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The Hindus have one literate person m every thirteen , tor males the ratio is 
one in eight and for females one m sixty- three, the proportion for males having m- 
creased m the decade from 116 to 130 per miHe and that for females from 9 to 16. 

The proportion of Sikh males who are literate is less than that of Hmdus. 

Literacy is valued by the Sikhs for the rebgious exercise of readmg the G/antli 
and is said to be easy to attam, as the Gurmukhi script is not diffcult to 
master But the Sikhs are heavily recruited from the lower ilhterate classes 
and this fact accounts both for their low standard of hteracy and for the 
declme from 121 to 107 per 1,000 m the last decade. The Census Superm- 
tendent of the Punjab writes — 

“ The educational stagnation of the 8ikhs is pos^-iblT due to a real increase in hteracv 
combined ’^th a di mi nution arising from the conversion of the comparatively ilhterate Mazhabi 
to the ranks of Sikhism. Anothei factor m the situation is possibly the fact that a knotrledge 
of Gurmukhi is not a key to any Government appomtment in the same tray as the Urdu lan- 
guage IS, and this may to some extent explain the growing neglect of the national language 
of the Sikhs.” 

One Muhammadan male mil and one female m 116 can read and write. 

The low position of Musalmans is partly due to the fact that m Bengal, the 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Provmce and Smd, where they predominate, 
they are mostly agricultural. Where they are m the mmority, as m the Central 
Provinces, Umted Provmces and Madras, they are usually town dwellers 
and have a considerably higher proportion of literates The Hindu commumty 
embraces every stratum of society and the proportion of literacy among 
Hindus IS seriously affected by the mclusion among them of the vast mass of the 
lower rural classes It wiU be found later on that some of the higher Hmdu 
castes have more hterate males than the Parsis, while others are on a level with 
or even below the abongmal tribes. 

145. The procedure observed in compiling Imperial Table IX, showing liteiacy by caste, 
by caste, was to select a sufficient number of caste groups to give an idea of the 

progress of education in the various strata of society. The mam statistics of this 
table have been reduced to proportional figures for some of the main castes m 
subsidiary Table "VI, at the end of this chapter The castes are arranged there m 
order of merit in literacy and though, speakmg generally, hteracy is connected with 
social position, occupation is a strong modifying mfiuence so that, for example, 
the professional and trading classes to whom hteracy is essential not unirequently 
stand higher than castes above them in the social scale The low position of the 
Rajputs exemplifies this pomt The extent of hteracy of individual castes vanes 
in provinces and states, and it is sometimes the case that high castes m one area 
are less advanced m respect of hteracy than castes of far lower rank elsewhere. 

Thus m both Assam and Bengal the Baidyas are ahead of the other castes 
in literates both male and female, more than half of the Baidya women in 
Assam bemg able to read and write. In most provmces the Brahmans 
have a high proportion of literate males, though m the Punjab and N.-W. P. 

Province the Matris and Aioras lead and m the Umted Provmces the 
Eayasthas (623) and Agarwalas (398) are far ahead of the Brahmans (191). In 
Madras there are marked variations in the various sub-castes of Brahmans, the 
Tamil Brahmans havmg the largest proportion (716) of hterate males and the 
Malayalam (219) of hterate females Among Muhammadans the Bohras in Bombay 
and the Lahbaia and Mappillas in Madras have a comparatively high degree of hter- 
acy and m the United Provinces the Saiyids are even more hterate than the 
Brahmans. Literacy among the “ depressed classes and aborigines is naturally 
rare. The comparatively high proportion of hterates among Santal women in 
Bihar and Orissa is remarkable, but something of the same sort is seen 
among some of the tribes of the Central Provinces who send their girls freely to 
the mission schools. It is unnecessary further to recite figures which are shown 
more clearly in tabular form, and as the local variations are considerable the 
subject is best studied by reference to th6 provincial reports. 

146. In the whole of India 2*5 million persons or 160 males and 18 females mfimeyin Bngaah. 
in every ten thousand persons of each sex aged five and over can read and 

write Bnglish. One m thirty males in Bengal and one m forty-three in Bombay 
are literate in English. In Madras, Assam and Burma the proportion is 
2 per cent, while in Bihar and Onssa, the Central Provmces and the United 
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Provinces it is below 1 per cent Of the States Coclim and Travancore 
liave between 3 and 4 per cent but m others the pioportions are much 
lower Moie than half the number of Paisi males and one-fourth of then* 
females can lead and wiite English Of Christians nearly all the Europeans 
and many ol the Anglo-Indians are literate in Enghsh , but except on the southern 
coast English literacy is rare among the Indian Christians and the legional pro- 
portions theiefoie largely follow the racial distribution Though the proportions 
ui the othei communities, taken on the total populations, aie small some of the 
lugJier castes have a taiily large numbei of Enghsh-knowmg members 
Jn Bengal alioiit hall ol the Baidya males and a quarter of the Biahman 
and Kay.istJia males aic liteiate in English, while m Madras more than a qiiartei 
oJ the T<imi! Biahmans can claim this accomplishment Of the Jams m 
Katliuwa .1 iioaily a tenth ate liteiate in Enghsh though the Chatuith 
Ja.ui.s ol Kolhapui, who aie diltivatois, aie less liteiate than the aveiage of the 
PiesKh'iKy Tliatsuhstantialpiogiesshas been made since last census m the 
utqnisilioii ol hhighsli is suggested by the fact that duimg the decade the 
iminbd ol mahvs knowing English lose by 51 pei cent and that of females by 
57 ]iei (nut , liut the liguies are too small loi percentages of this sort to 
he aiiytlimg hni, misleading, and ilic vaiiatioii m the proportions shown 
in Mibsidui?) Table IV oi m the actual hguies is a satei guide Among the 
mam Ibovmces the greafesl, piogiess has been made by Bengal, Assam and 
Bombay and in Uu' fStates hy CoJnii, Tiavancore, Mysoie andBaroda 


147. The piopoitionol htciates in urban is naturally much higher than m 

rural aieas The statement in the margin 
exhibits the advantage which the mhabit- 
ants of large towns possess as regards 
literacy over those of rural tracts The 
proportion of hterate males is three times 
and that of literate females six times 
as great m cities as it is in the general 
population. The reasons for this difference 
are obvious Life in cities is clearly moie 
conducive to the diffusion of literacy than 
life m the villages The cities are the 
centres of social, mtellectual and commer- 
cial life. They contain the principal law- 
courts and some of them are the head- 
quarters of ^vernment They are better 
provided than the villages with schools 
and they contain mo^ of the higher 
educational institutions, at which persons 
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will) liavo already acquired the census standard of hteiaiy in other distrto 
come to pursue thoir studies. Of tlie three Residency towns Calcutta has 63 
per cent, literate males and 27 pet cent females. Madias 50 and 19 and 

Jlomhay 31 ami 1 « pet cent, respectively. The eight cities and selerted towns 

ol the r«ii|id) coiitiiin 212 literate males and 62 females m every thousand of 
either wx as comp.aiod with U and 9 m the Province as a whole. - _ 

1 1«. Of the attitude of tho average Mian public towards literary education 
the Oottsus Superintendent of Mysore, himself an Indian, writes . 

I- What liteaoy in any oommumiy i» m *6 fiiat loatanoe 

patio., naJally Mloaa. that is, ^ S Sfw 



ACQUI&ITIOX AND DETENTION OE LiTEPACY. 


IS 


“ Eveir cli'itiict o&cerknow' tliat liov'- wLo will lea’ll ni-. (iaiuj 'i hefr.-c 

tLev have learnt to read and vrire foiia a l»ig pi or tl total atr <^11113 nre Tin* 

parents of sucli a buv ne^ er seiioedv intend that he }• ediKa>rj Thev 's^ii j hn. 

to school and leave him there <^0 Iniirr as l<e m thi^ pieparat<>i , oi pm i ’n ti,e h ver cla^^.e'^ 
because this IS a cheap tray of keeping lum Of rupipd and o r oi iniMhiei becriMp thev aie 
pressed to do so bv the schooliaastei — oi even bv hi> si peiior^— vLo Vt*nt improve 
the look of then ietum> or perhaps in case he choirs a spe* a I antimde >iizniju Thev 
take him awav as soon as the esjjen'C mciease^ and he Can n aize toPiri .11 t‘*Id or at 

pasture This attitude is natural enough WTiat has been eiupha',i»c'i in rite la'.- fTti lepoit's 
IS still true of the tnllagei if not 01 the toivii'-man He Joe*- n*'* de^ 1 fdar. 1 lon ir . uii r hdd- 
ren for its own sake but only as a meaua of ■(braining implovn-eii Taei^ ‘■lu *1 n-* n^otive 
for educatmg the hoy who ib destuied f(jr the ploicgh 

This attitude to waidb education, IS perhaps changing m the niuie advanced 
areas but that it is widespread tnll be admitted by eveiy 'student oi luial menta- 
hty m India The question then how fai hteracy impo'^ed on an indilfeient 
if not unwillmg people, is retamed when no longei needed is one of some 
mteiest and the subject has been stuebed m vaiiou- provincial leports on 
the basis of such ligmes as are available of the age classification of hterare peisons 
at successive censuses TTe have already seen that the percentage of literate males 
rises contmuously from 29 in the age-peiiod 5-10 to 110 m the gioup 10-15 and 
174 m the group 15-20. So far the progiession of the hguies is according to ex- 
pectation and follows the sequence shown m previous enumerations In the ages 
of 20 and above there is, however, consideiahle variation At the Census of 1911 
the number per mille of hterates m the ages 20 and over substantially exceeded the 
proportion m the group 15-20 (150 against 144) Oonunentmg on thi-? some- 
what unexpected nse Sir Edward Gait remarked — 

Tke steady nse m the proportion up to the age-period 15-20 is readily mteUigible Lin 
it IS not so clear vhy there should be a further ruse amongst persons aged 20 and ovei It will 
be seen further on that education is steadily spreading and it would seem therefore c 
jinori that the proportion who are hterate between the ages of 15 and 20, 1 c . amongst person^ 
who have just passed the ordmary school-going age should be larger than that amongst older 
peisons, many of whom passed the school-going age at a time when the opportunines for 
leammg were far smaller than they are now. Three reasons may be adduced to aceoimt for 
this apparent anomaly The first is that, even at the age of 15. a boy's education is some- 
times not sufl&ciently complete to qualifv him to be classed as hterate in the sense ot being able 
to write a letter and to read manuscript The second is that, m the case of youths the 
enumeratorb weie perhaps apt to be stricter than at the higher ages, when they would more 
readily accept an affirmative answer to the question “ Can you both read and write Thixdh 
amongst the trading clasaeb, who generallv have a large proportion of hterate persons, the 
knowledge is picked up gradually m the course of busmess and a youth may often be 20 year*> 
of age or even older before he is fullv competent to read and wnte ’ 

At the present census the pioportion ot those ot 20 and above fhops to 171. 
but the decrease is not by any means shaied by all provinces and commumties as. 
will be seen by the figures m the statement below, 

Units having a larger wopotliou of liter- Units having a smaller p-epurtton of hterate 

ate imles orer 20 than oetiieea IS and 20. males oier 20 than behceen 15 and 20. 

16—20 Over 20 16—20 Over 20. 


Provinces 


Bexigal . 



2U 

225 

1 Assam. 

164 

160 

Bihar & Oris&a 



111 

126 

t Bombay 

217 

184 

Burma 



669 

620 

} C. P & Berar 

142 

104 

Madras 



201 

214 

1 N.-W. P, Provuice 

X14 

102 

Central India. 



78 

81 

I Punjab . 

96 

94 

Codun . 

• 


359 

397 

' TJmted Provinces 

93 

89 

Gvrahor 



78 

88 

j Boroda 

, 354 

265 

Elaahmir 

a 


6H 

61 

Hyderabad . 

86 

67 

Bajputana * 



80 

90 

1 Mysore 

174 

169 

Travanoote . 



437 

440 

Religions 



Sikh . 



128 

136 

1 Hmda 

164 

158 

Buddhist 



615 

692 

. Jain 

682 

660 

Baxsi . 



880 

918 

Chxifitun 

. 422 

416 

Muhammadan 



113 

132 

! 



Tribal Beliginns 

. 


21 

22 

1 




Even if we presume that the three factors described above have not been suffi- 
ciently influential to override the natural trend of the figures the difficulty in ex- 
plaining the local and communal variations is not overcome. 
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CUAPTBR VIII.— LITERACY 


Coninarbon widi 1^0 Further diiliculties appeal when we attempt any compaiison between the 
‘’'‘‘■niimbcis wlio were litei ate in the age-gioiips 10—20 in 1911 with those letuined 
as htciate who aie 20 and over at this census and must theieloie mcliicle the survi- 
voi s 0 f tlie foi mcr group This comparison has been the sub] ect o [ study m vaiious 
piovinges In Bengal Mr Thompson to obtain greater accuracy graduated the 
hbuatcs I etui lied m each of the ages fiom 10 to 29 so as to ehminate, as far as 
* possible, the vagaries of the age returns He writes — 

“The appaicnt couoliihiou is that the pioportion literate steadily increases horn the 
ng(' of 10 light u]i to the age of 37 It is possible that mortality is greater among the ilhterafce 
{lian among the liteiate and that a ccitam mmiber teach themselves to lead after they 
have loiiclied iiiatuiity, but the lesult is an unexpected one ond must, I tlmik, be taken as pomt- 
mg to 1 lie (OIK luBion that whethei iheie has been lajise from liteiac\ to any great extent oi not, 
it litiM not been admitted m filling up the census schedules ” 

hli' Lloyd (Assam) arrives at mucli the same conclusion He compares the 
at'iiial (igiiics of literates returned m age-gioup 20-30 in the two districts of 
* Kainrnp and Cachai with the liteiatca returned m the age-group 10-20 m 1911 

and finds a very large excess in the former group in each district The results 
of similar calculations in the figures of Madras, Bihar and Orissa, Travancore 
and Baroda are much the same, and all that we are m a position to say is that if 
there IS, as may be expected on general considerations, any lapse from hteracy m 
Ibe luglicr agc-peiiods at any rate it does not appear m the census statistics 
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statistics issued by the 
Education Department. 
The comparative figures 
of the numbers of insti- 
tutions and scholars in 
the last year of each of 
the two decades are 
shown mthe margmal 
statement. The total 
number of scholars is 
now 8‘3 millions, the 
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hundred scholars 03 are Hindus, 24 Musalmans, 4 Christians and 9 others. Of 
the 03 Hindus, agam, 11 are Brahmans and the rest non-Brahmans, while of 
the latter 0 per cent, belong to the “ depressed classes.” 

The majority ol the pupils, wat., 76 per cent., 
are m the primary schools and of these 
nearly half were at the most rudimentary 
stage Only a limited number of these pri- 
mary students proceed jfuither with their 
stuies and of the remainder probably the 
greater portion relapses mto illiteracy after 
leaving school The shortness of time pass- 
ed at school by the average pupil who 
enters a primary institution, the imperfect 
nature of the instruction and the irregular- 
ity of the attendance undoubtedly account 
for the fact that the figures of literacy 
are less than would be expected from 
the ^ures of school attendance. The 
comparative figures of literates (census) 
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and pupils (departmental) are given m the margmal table Except m Bi^a, 

where conditions are exceptional, there is some resemblance 

tile proportions in columns 2 and 4, the latter colnm represent^ roughly the 

atudent ages. It has to bo remembered that the figures colnm 2 exclude 

those who fire studying in their homes or m mdigenous institutions outside the 

jurisdiction of Government. If, however, the fignres m column 2 and 4 

the putturn at the age of 20 of youths who had a fair knowle^e of i®?<^ 

the froportions in column 3 should clearly he considerably liig]].erthan 



COMPARISON WITH THE RETCP.Nb OF EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 1S5 

they aie The subject ha'^ een dealt with m some ol the provmcial reiiorts 
Hi gieatei statistical detail ^Ii Jacoh (Puijah) jiomts out that hteiacy 
among boys and guls at NthooliN only otjjoreijtjalimi-oi tain e.incl that ehective 
litera( y begins at about 20 ytai^ o age jiulge* ' tioni this point ot Tien theie ha> 
been practically no piogie-s in the Punjab duiing the rlKcCie. Altei L<;ilftmg 
tbe statistics ot the educe tioual uepuitn.ent with those oi the t en^u^ ili J acub ob- 
serres — 

Thus while txtia-schelcUTj hnifit^ - jn d« hf 10 or,0 j t-rcous rou-r- 

quent on the closing donn ol lUc’iJ} piac-u* cdnc^t^rllt'Illl'•n*^l^lCL^ duin^itLt then 

hI4^ h'^n p THi- imcti'e in thr nun 1 r-r^ of 
Lift, ak III ale i (jv 20 jn in P ojfl l p eXtia—rhoh 'tir 0 h'ttc.. oi >11 ag*-' The Jt-'-cIt' 

r<ll i*’-l ''U'iii'.'t Tha.t "he feltoiTb o: the DL|aiTn'fnT oi 

^ ' ‘ •,* Edu< atn n to in^ lea'e th* lit^^rucr ol tLr ProMnct 

* been o]n- 0 ‘'t con.plTe^v nullified by th^^ 

Total Ci»m 4:;3 du ninim« n in pinate educr,TionpiHnteipii!r.e It 

i', not ^niq lining therelore to nnd thcr * elifCtiT<- ^ 
To'dl i,iit^<-< oirt >u iof ilf Pi I a'l iinl Lull ni^h* ^iieiacT, which nn nay recaid a* a touch- 

Puujab 7 03b,7<i7 7 144 124 'toiK of the iitihtaTian vaiUe ot education, ba^ 

adTinccd onb’ txoni 0*45 to 65 per cent for the 
Total T,ii3S 795 7'ins,7f2 nhoie of the Punjab and Delhi Th*^ relevant 

figures aie noted in the maioin ’’ 

Easing his calculation on the uiimbei of male^ who entei on then twei r eth yeai 
every year and the pi opoition of liter ate& among them according to the ceusii'a 
lllr Jacob estimates that 22 000 limate males of the age of twenty Till hate to be 
turned out to mamtam the present stainlard of 9 7 per cent hteiates over that age 
while in Older to woik up and mamtam a standard of 20 pci cent liteiate males it 
would be necessary for the Edncatior Department to turn out 4o 000 liteiate male^ 
every yeai The actual outturn is 47 000 at present and the Department hopes to 
mcrease it to (jO.OOO cluiiug the nest decade But considerable allowance has to 
be made for lapse from literacy which is common among boys even after four years 
of schoohng Assuming a lapse of 10,000 per annum, leavmg 50 000 stable literate 
males, Mr Jacob calculates that the numhei of literate males m 1931 would be 
814,808 giving, with a rise of 5 6 m the total population m the decade a percentage 
of 13 2 of literate males as compared vitb 9 7 at present. 

Mr. Edye (United Provinces^) uses the departmental figures of expenditure 
on primary schools to calculate loughly the cost of producing a literate He 
writes — 

‘ The census statistics are not concerned with degrees of education but only uith mere 
hteracy, which is, generally speaking, the product of the primaiv schools Literates of the age- 
period 10-20 found m 1921 represent roughly the effective output of the pmuary schools for the 
decade These amount to 414 000 Direct expenditure incurred on primary education dui'- 
ing the same penod was about two and a half crores The expenditure of the previous decade 
cannot have been much moie than one and a haK croies the figure for 1901-02 was Ps 14,16,000, 
and for 1910-11, Es 17,76,000 Literates ot the age-period 10-20 numbered 389,000 m 1911 
In the decade 1^1-11 the cost of production ot a literate was therefore Ps 40 In the present 
decade the corresponding cost of production has been Ks. 60 But the additional 26,000 
hterates produced have cost a crore, or Es. 4,000 each ”* 

Such calcuJatioiis are interesting, but it is doubtful if tbe two sets of figures 
will stand mter-manipulation of this kmd. 

♦These rough calctilations include m cost of producing a hterate m this decade espeuditure on buildings^ 'which 
mil also be uad for producing literates m futuie decades This is four enough, for nothing is debited for cost of 
buildings used in tins but paid for in pre-nous decades 

The argument is of coim.e vitiated by neglect of fall m value of money But the Education Department waa 
not much affected therebjr— m the matter of salaries and the like — ^tiU the last year or two of the decade 
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Literacy In English by age, scy and loaMty, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


langnage. 

151 Ag with the ethnography so also in the case of the languages of India 
much of the pioneer work has been done m connection with the decennial census , 
and the interest in the subject, which eventually led to its complete and systematic 
treatment imder expert direction, is largely due to the contributions made bv 
census officers m their reports The chapter on Language m the Indian 
Census Report of 1901 was written by Sir George Grierson, and since that time a 
SLientific hagiiistic survey has been made, under his supervision, over a largo 
puit of the continent The results of these studies have appeared m the series ol 
volumes of the Linguistic Survey which have been issued fioni time t) time 
during the last ten veais The languages and dialects are theic dealt with indivi- 
dually in then place in the classified scheme accordmgto loi'ality and philological 
affinity and m each case an estimate is given ol the appioximale numbei of 
speakers, based on an analysis of the census figures of 1901 and 1911 collated 
with the figures arrived at m the course of the Siu’vey opeiatioiis Tlie Survey 
records cover the whole of the Indian Empire except parts of Soutli Iiilia and 
Buima, and there thus remains little of scientific interest which the census c.ui 
noAV contiibute, th )ugh copies of the reports of Census Supei in ten dents have 
been sent to Ei Grierson for use m his work At the picseiifc cousus m 
formation regarding dialects was not asked for but the languages recorded as 
spoken have been classified according to the scheme adopted in the Linguistic 
Survey and compiled mto the usual tables, and comment in this chapter will be 
confined to a discussion of the meaning and significance of tlie figures and such 
points of interest as appear to emerge from them In regard to Burma the 
ciicumstauces are difierent It was thought advisable to take the oppoitunitv 
to obtain an improved Imgmstic and ethnological record, and Mr L. F Taylor 
of the Indian Educational Department, who had collabed the rcpoits received 
ill the preliminary stage of the Linguistic Survey and prepared the grammars 
and gramophone leoords of languages, was placed on special duty to assist the 
Superintendent of Census Operations Mr Taylor has earned out th(*, I'lasHi- 
fication of the languages of Burma as well as the compilation of all the figures 
shown in the Burma tables, and has provided, m an appendix bo the Burma 
Report, an article dealmg with the indigenous languages and races of the jirovmco 
and explainmg the system of classification adopted- 

152 The mam instructions issued to the enumerators for filling up the 
column of the schedule for languages were as follows — 

“Eiilor the language which each person ordinarily uh(‘b inhiN own lioine bi 61i(‘ (ias(‘ 
of infants and deaf-mutoa the language of the mother should ho entered.’* 

The instructions appear precise and simple and were, no doubt, generally im- 
doi’stood. Biibtliero are many difficulties in the way of obtaining an acimrate and’ 
useful return of languages Although the vast majority of the people of India 
speak, alike m their homes and m their general conversation, one of the major 
languages of the country, there are on the other hand a considerable number who 
are practically bi-lingual In fact, probabljy the majority of those whose inotiicr 
tongue IS a minor or triballanguage or a distinctive dialect are forced to acquire, 
in adtUtion, Imowledge of the mam language of the countryside, at any rate if they 
have emerged fi'om^ the seclusion of hdl and forest and have been brought into 
tact with the inhabitants of th e open country There mUsSt then h ave been frequent 
oases when the enumerator entered the language in which the reply to his question 
was given, though further enquiry would have made it clear that this was not tlio 
language of tlie home. On the other hand an enumerator would, no doubb, ooca- 
sioiially enter without (question the name of the tribal tongue, for example, (hwidi 
or Korku or Santali, without troubling to ask the language spoken, tliough some 
of those people have now entirely lost their tribal language. Ignorance, how- 
evei’, rather tiian oarelessnoss is probably the largest obstacle in the way of obtain- 
ing a complete return of languages in India. The ordinary individual knows 
nothiuff of scholastic distinctions such as Eastern and Western Tlindft Rajas- 
thani or Lahnda, To an oniinierator in the north of India the language of thfe 
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people l^ eitliei Hindi Uidu oi Panjabi ab tbe ta^^e uia} be He letuni" it .i'« mk li 
without tuithei dibtmftion and it is lett to the expert to f oiiectlr the 

letuin on lae basis oi legion ui late Even lietueeii the niajoi lanaiiauH'. tlieu is 
often a teintorial and philological Xo-ilan s-Land vihcie the mixed diaie< t r<m 
be dcbcnbed m teims ol eithei oi the mam l<iiigiiageb Sm h is the < a^e jloi example 
on the conhreb ot the Bengali-speakmg tiact" wheie m the Puiimt (bstiict oi 
Bihai and OrisSa Kishanganjia and m the ilanbLum dibtin^ Xhotta ..e 
mixed dialects of Hmdi and Bengali r^hich could be popiilailv tle-'Ciibed bv the 
names of either of the mam language" At the other extreme v\e net (.b"« me lot al 
terms oiten oiigmallv mis-spelt and arteiuardbiniscopiea which tax tiiepowTm 
mteipretation oi the (ompilation office^', and the Census tMipeimtendeiit n: 

Bombav has (ollertecl m an appendix to his eeimus repeat a li"t ot neailv 
a himdied ot such terms WTth a note ol the mteipietation eventiudly p'ct ed iipim 
them In some cases lists were given to the census staff ol the lanniiaue" whn h 
they might expect to iind m the tract.s m which they were opeiatmn AsaibtaiK e 
of this kind though sometimes helpful is often dangeious ds the enimieiatuit- weie 
apt. to think that thev weie not entitled to ’etum any other language iiaioe" except 
those which appeared on the list An example ot the effect of "uch assistam e 
is the case of the Kangia district, where in 1911 general mstiuctions were issued 
that the language of the district was Dogri a dialect of Panjabi These mstiuc- 
tions weie not issued at the piesent census and m consequeme the niimbei oi 
Dogri speakers has dropped from 80 per cent to 51 per cent of the population m 
that district Similarly the number of Buimese speakers fell m the Akyah dib- 
tnet from 93,000 to 5 000 and m the Tavoy district from 122 OOU to 7,500 m the 
decade owing to a better distmction by the census staff of the dialect" of Yanbye 
and Tavoy There must mdeed necessarily occui m the letmns of different 
censuses transfers of person.s between closely related languages even wheie the Ian 
guages are populaily recognised as distmct, for example, between Bengali and 
Assamese , and for this reason the figures of the mam languages nbtamed from the 
census enumeration are httle better than a very general mchcation of the Imguistic 
distribution of the people. 

163 The statistics recorded at the present census wtU be found in Impenal leatawB of the 

Table X and®'*"^ 
ceitam tables 
appended to 
this chapter 
The mam 
features of the 
return are ex- 
hibited in the 


account wiH 
be given of the 
changes made 
mthe scheme 
of classifica- 
tion smee 1911 
and the gen- 
eral linguistic 
distribution of 
each language 
family, 

164. The Ausfcnc family which claims 4*6 million adherents comprises the iusteefamsfy, 
Malayo-Polynesian and Austro-Asiatic famihes of 1911 The latter is now a 
sub"faiwly of which the Mon- K hmer and Munda sub-families have been made 
branches, while a new sub-family, the. Austro-Nesian with the Indo-Nesian 
branch, has been added to it. THs sub-family has only two representative 
languages, Salon and Malay, the speakers of which, who were all enumerated 
m Buofia, number 6,000. The principal languj^es of the Mon-Khmer branch are 
Talamg (189,000) spoken in the neighbourhood of Bangoon, Palaung and Pale 
( 118,000) in the Shan States,^d the Katha district of Burma and Khasi m the 
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marginal sum- 
mary. In the 
following para- 
sraphs a brief 


Family, Sub Family, Branch, etc 


A.— Veinacnlats of India 
Anstrle Family 

Austro-Kestan Svb-Fam>ly (Indo Neman Branch, 
Malay Group) 

Awsiro-Aaiaho Sub-Iavitly 
Mon-ELbmer Branch 
Munda Branch 
Tlbeto-ChtDeee i^unilF 
T^tio-Bvman Snb~Famtly 
Tai~Ghvnese Sub-Famtty 
Karen I^unay—Xaren Group 
Han FamilyAMan Group 
Hrarldian FoinDy 
Draxida Group 
Intermediate Group 
Andhra language 
Norlh-Westem Language 
Indo-Emopean Fondly [Aryan Suh-Famly) 

Eronian Branch 
Branch 

Indo-Aryan Branch 
Undassed Idingaages 
Andamanese 
Gipsy Languages 
Language not retained 

— ^Vemocnlars ot other Adaffo Conmines, eto. 

0.— Boxopean Languages . 


Number of 
Louguages 
spoken. 

Number of 
speakers, 


816,056,183 

222 

818,626,177 


4,6%9,351 

2 

5,661 


4,623,790 

10 

649,917 

7 

3,973,873 
18 885.346 

134 

11,969,011 

11 

926,335 

15 

1,114,026 

2 

591 

1 

64,128,052 

7 

37 285,694 

5 

3,066,698 

1 

23,601,492 

1 

184.368 

232,846.549 

2 

1,981,676 

4 

1,304 319 

19 

229,660,666 


15,598 

1 

580 

1 

16,018 


5,664 

•• 

211,89d 

819.U2 
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Tibolo-<liine&e 

family 


Karen and Blan 
(ainnirs. 


I^ravidian [amll,>. 
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Kliasi and Jamtia Hills of Assam The mosfc important language of the Mimda 
blanch is Kherwan, which has 3 5 million speakers and includes ifantah, Mundari, 

Ho and various other tongues spoken by a collection of tribes inhabitmg a compact 
block ol coimtiyin the Chota Nagpur Plateau Outside Bihar and Orissa, where 
it has nioie than tivo million speakers forms of Kherwan are spoken by 0 8 
million poisons m Bengal and 0 2 milhon m Assam Besides Kherwan there are 
a lew outlying languages belonging to this branch ot the Aiirtric family, of which 
Savaia spoken by 0 17 niilbon people m the North of Madras, and Kurku spoken 
by 0 1 1 million in the w^est of the Central Provinces and Berar are perhaps the 
mosfc unportant 

155 Several modifications have been made m this family m consequence of 
the revised classification ol languages m Biuma In the Tibeto-Burman sub- 
lamilv Mikir, which was classed undei the Kuki-Chm group of the Assam- 
Buimese branch, has now been shown as a language of the Naga group Miu 
which was a language of the Burma group has now been included as an unclassed 
language of this family, while Mam and Maingtha, which were placed among 
the Kachm-Burma Hybrids, have now been classed in the Burma group The 
Siamese-Chuiese sub-family has been renamed Tai-Chinese and the Chmese branch 
has been added to it , while the Karen group of languages has been removed and 
constituted a new family The Tibeto-Chmese family contams an extensive collec- 
tion oi languages and dialects, rangmg from Burmese with 8 million speakers to 
Moran with only one speaker The speakers of tbs family number 13 milhous 
m India and it has two sub-families, the Tibeto-Burman (12 milhons), and the Tai- 
Chmese (about one million), the former being spoken m Burma and Assam (except 
the Khasi and Jaintia HiUs) and throughout the Himalayan areas Next to 
Burmese come Mampuri and Arakanese (each 0 3 milhon) and Bodo, Yanbye, Bhotia 
and Garo (each 0 2 million) The cbef representative of the Tai-Chmese sub- 
family IS the Shan language, but though an efiort was made at tbs census to 
ascertain correctly the different vaneties of this language the entries for Shan 
unspecified were very large (327,000) The language is spoken m the Shan States 
and in the adjoimng parts of Burma and now claims 921,000 speakers compared 
with 068,000 1111911 

166. The most important languages in the Karen family are Sgaw and Pwo 
(each 0 3 million) and Taungthu (0 2 milhon) The two languages of the Man 
family, Miao and Yao, were included in the Mon-Khmer branch at the last census. 
But as in many respects, particularly in the matter of tones, tbs classification 
does not liold good, they have now been separated and formed mto a distmct family. 
The speakers number 591 only, as the Miao and Yao races come from Southern 
Oliina and are comparatively recent immigrants mto the Indian Empire 

167. The languages of this family are now divided mto four groups, (1) the 
Di’avida, (2) the Intermediate, (3) the Andhra and (4) the North-Western language. 
Biahiii, which was classed in 1911 imder theDravida group, has on this occasion 
been shown separately under the title “ North-Western La^uage ” The headmg 
“ Intermediate Group ” now contains the Kurukh or Oraon and the Malto lan- 
guages, whieJi were formerly shown under the Dravida group, and Kandb or Km 
and Kobim, which wore under the Andhra group. Only Telugu now appears as an 
Andhra language. The Dravida group, with a total of 37 milhons, includes Tamil 
(19 millions) in i;he centre and south-east of Madras; Kanarese (10 millions) m the 
soutli of Hyderabad, Mysore and tbe districts of North and South Canara ; Malay- 
alam (7 millions) in the west coast of the peninsula from Mangalore southwards and 
Tnlu (0*6 million) in South Canara. The Intermediate group (3 million speakers) 
is found in scattered areas m the Central Provinces and Berar, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bengal and in the east of Hyderabad State. The cbef languages are Gondi (1*6 
million), Kuruldi or Oraon (0*9 milhon) and Kandb or Kui (0*6 million). 
The Andhra language m,, Telugu, wboh forms a group by itself and contains 
about 24 million speakers, is spoken chiefly in Madras (16 millions) and Hyderabad 
(6 millions) and by small numbers in other Provinces The Brahm speakers, who 
number loss than two hundred thousand, are inhabitants of Balucbstan and 
Simi. 

!68. Except in the south of India, where the Dravidian languages are spoken 
by the vast majority, and in Burma and the Assam Hills, where the Austric 
and Tilieto-Ohinoae families preponderate, the languages of the Indo-European 
family m predominant everywhere, being spoken by 233 millions or 74 per cent, 
of the total population of Indio. All the indigenous laMuages of the Indo-European 
family belong to tlie Aryan sub-family, which is divided mto three branches, 
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the Eianidii the Daidic and the ludo-Aiyan TJie rii^t lepie^ent-ed hr tAvo 
languages with an aggiegate of some two nnllion '.peakei'' «)t these Pu'^hto 
Avhich lb spoken niamlr in the Xoith-'West Fioiitiei Piovime <ind to ^oiiie extent 
in Baluchistan claims ahoiit 76 pei tent and Balo( hi .spoken in BaliitLi'<tdn and 
Smd, the lemamder The Daida hiandi fl 3 inillirii) ha-' nco groups Khov.J 
and Dard Kashmiii the chief language ol the latter giuiip and •spoken hr about 
39 per cent of the total population uf Ka^limii Las i 2 imllion ^peukeis The 
Indo-Ar}''an liianch is di ruled mto tom huh-oiautLe-' (1) Saiiskiit (*2) Oiitei 
(3) Mediate and (4) Iiinei In 1911 the Samiait ~ii]j-!"ian< h rhuh is now inpie- 
sented by the kSanskiit language onh (ontained all the languages which are on 
this occasion shown m the four suh-hiaiuhes. The Outei is the most impoitant 
snb-hianch contaimng 89 million speakeis and ha\*iug .sereraliinpoii ant language'- 
The special difficulties m difltereniiatmg Lahnda and Panjahi and m di'-tmgmshmg 
between Eastern Hindi Western Hindi and Bihaii mil Ite dealt tMth later 
Accoidmg to the leturns Western Hindi is the language of 97 imllioii'' Bengali of 
49 millions, Marathi of 19 millioiih. Panjabi of 16 million^ Piaja^tham of 13 millions. 

Oriya and Gujarati 10 millions each Lahnda ol 5 6 milhons and Smdhi of 3 3 
millions 

159 So much for fhe srstem of classification adopted and the dibtiibution 'jf ^’^***^^ 

the main languages and groups of languages We mar no\\ suminaiize without 
fiiithei comment the general result of the language census In the whole Indian 
Empire 222 languages were returned at the census, dialects as has been pier oiisly 
explained, not having been separatelr consicleied The pimcipal languages are 
given in the following statement — 


Language 


Western Hindi 

Bengali 

Telugu 

Harathi 

Tamil 

Panjabi 

Bajastbani 

Kaioarese 

'Oriya 

Gujarati 

Burmese 

Malayalam 

Labnda or Western Panjabi 


I Number of speakers in (uOO s 
omitted ) 

Percentage 
uf increase 
ur decrease 

Niuubei 
jiei mille ot 
p ipulatinn 

mia21 

1921 

1911 

90,714 

90,041 

-1 

306 

49 294 

48,3(38 

-2 

150 

23,001 

23,543 


75 

18 79vS 

19,807 

— 5 

59 

18,780 

18128 

-~4 

59 

10,234 

15,877 

_> 

31 

12,081 

14,1 H.8 

— 10 

40 

10,374 

10,526 

—1 

13 

10,143 

10,1(>2 

> 

,32 

y,oo2 

9 238 

-r3 

W 

8,423 

7,894 

.-7 

27 

7,498 

6 792 

-10 

24 

5,632 

4,7t9 

-18 

13 


In the succeeding paragraphs certain pomts -will be biought out m connection 
with the value of the return of certain languages, but for all technical descriptions 
of languages the student is referred to 8ir George Grierson's pubhcations. 

160 According to the classification of the Linguistic Smwey Hindustani and 
Urdu are dialects of Western Hmdi , but the ordmary mdindual knows little of 
such distmetions and the words are often used mdiscrinmiately with an mter- 
•changeable significance On the present occasion the difficulty of the language 
return m the United ProvuLces was solved m a simple manner. Mr Edye writes - 

“ According to the Lingmstic Survey, the piowace has four vernaculars— Western Hindi, 
Eastern HmdbirBihan and Central Pahan. But this classification is wholly unfamiliar to the 
general pubhe,’ and can only be used by the indirect method of assigning to each vernacular 
the nop^tion, less those retummg a foreign language, of the tract where it is sp Jen. 
Aooordmg to popular ideas, on the other hand, the provmce has two vernaculars— Urdu 
and Hindi The distmction between these (but not between the four vemabulars of the survey) 
was attempted in fibing up the schedules m 1901 and 1911 The attempt was not repeated 
-in 1921 for reasons presently to he explained The rules for filling up the language column 
directed that for people using the ordmary speech of the province ‘Hmdustani was to be 
•entered ‘ for others wastto he entered the name of the language spoken as given by the speaker 
For any who used more than one language that language which he used in his own home was 
40 be put down. These instructions, though unambitious, were clear and could not give nee 
-to controversy. I found no case of their being misunderstood. Hence my statement above 
-that the figures are accurate ” 

Thus m this pioviace the native vernaculars, whether they be Western Hindi 
or Eastern Hindi, Bihari or Pahari, Urdu or Hindi, have been lumped together 
as Hindustani for the purpose of the census statement, it bemg left to the 
vnistic experts to separatg out the larfguages and dialects as best they can. The 
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dihtinctiou between Hindi and Uidu has been tlie subject of considciable discus- 
sion m previous census reports it piobalily has, as Mr Edye points out, 
two aspects, a difference of sciipt and a distinction of mannerism, the 
same vernacular being called Urdu when a Persian vocabulai is a ftecbed and Hmdi 
when Sanskrit words are used Political and leligious consideiations also affect 
the retuyi, the Muhammadan community usually picloiiing to lecord Urdu as 
their language Mi Tallents observes that in Bihar and Orissa the term Uidu 
- IS Jieqiiently used in descnbmg the language spoken by the lubes who have dis- 
caided then tubal tongue and adopted the Hindi dialect oJ the countiyside 
The statistics of tho two languages as Tetiiiiied at the census aie, thcretoie, largeh 
due to the caprice of the enmneraioi and die ol little value Jlajasthani and 
Bihaii are regional names for two languages which aie classified ui the Lmouis- 
ti( Sinvey as distmct jiom Hindi The bgiiies oJ these languages can, to a cci- 
tdin extent, bo loconstiucted iiom the hgiucs ol the vaiious iliMects which they 
coni am, but popular opinion frequently dcsciibes the speech of the Bihari or 
tho resident oi Uajasthan as Hmdi and tho statistics ol these languages must 
ncf essaiily fluctuate accoidingly Of tho ilialct ts of llajastliani Mniwan is usually 
distinguished fairly consistently from Tlmdi Banjari, oi as it is commonly 
called Labhiini, was classified m 1911 as a gypsy language It is the dialect ol 
the Baiijaras or Labhanas and is usually dcsciibed as such and distinguishod 
from Hindi. Nimari, a purely legional name for a dialect spoken in the Nimar 
district of the Central Provmces, is more or less an academic title, tlic language 
usually bemg locally described as Hindi 

161 It was at one time feared that, in connection with the agitation lor the 
amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts, an effort might be made to exaggerate 
the number of Oriya speakers The Census Supermtendent of Bihar and 
Orissa, however, reports that no difficulty was experienced on this account, 
and he is of opmion that the statistics were not affected by political considerations 
and that, except for some small confusion owing to obscurity of script between 
Oiiya and Oraon m the Palamauand Pumea districts, the return of Onya speakers 
was more or less accurate The number oi Oriya speakers m Bihar and Orissa 
actually declined from 7,820,000 to 7,761,000, a loss which is more than accounted 
for l)y the actual loss of population m the purely Onya-speaking districts of Orissa 
On the other hand politics seem to have affected the return in part of the Midnapore 
district. Tho number of Oriya speakers in the Kanmagar police station has 
declined from over 60,000 m 1911 to about 170 m 1921. The explanation is m- 
teresting. The people were aware of the Oriya national movement and their 
leaders guessed that m decidmg the matter the Government of India would give 
weight to the language figures of the census As they did not want their tract 
transferred to the neighbouring district of Balasore m Orissa they took care to 
return Bengali as their language. 

1 62. An effort was made at tho present census to secure truer figures of the 
language spoken in the western portion of the Punjab and parts of the North- 
West Pi'ontior Provini'c and classified under the name of Lahnda, a word which 
moans “ wosterii ” and was mvonted by scholars to distmguish the language 
spoken in these tracts from the true Panjabi. The difference between these two 
languagos IS not ‘recognised locally and the number of speakers of each can only 
therefore be estimated. In c-onsequoiioe, however, of special mstruotions issued 
to tho enuiueL’atoi’H some 6,920 persons were returned in Sind as speakers of 
Lalmda. The number of Lahnda speakers in the North-West Frontier Province 
is ostimatod at about a million, including immigrants from the Punjab who 
speak the language, hi the Punj‘ab itself it is spoken m various dialects by over 
4,300,000 persons, of those 2,343 spoko the Muifcam dialect, rather more than 
half a million the Jatki dialecfc and rather loss than half a million the Pothwari 
(liaioot. Lahnda is now tho recorded language of nearly 50 per cent, of the 
population ni Ihe Multan and Eawalpiudi divisions. 

1 03. A considorablo discrepancy exists between the estimates of tho Linguistic 
Kiirvey and tho figui*es of tho census in respect of some of the minor languages 
of Ihe Hombay IVcsidcncy, The speakers of KhandesM or Ahiram in theKhau- 
dcsJi disti'iclK ap<» catinmtod in tho Linguistic Survey at 1,263,000. The actual 
c^ensus figure of this language was 2,006 in 3901 and 463 in 3011, and 
Mr. Hodgwick ascertained thafc the language was spoken chiefly by* old- 
faHlnoned people in villages and towns and is everywliere giving way to 
stamlard Marathi. As a result of drawing attention ^to this language m the 
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instructions to the enuiuprAtors bometliiui' cvei 200 000 entries were obttiined nt 
tins census practicallv all coming fiom East ond^e'^t Xhande-'h The lanuuaiie 
Is based on (mjarati and lias an admixiuic ot Mai. tLi w'oid- \ m ithpi laiiLiiiacre 
of wKicli the returns moie or le>'5 depend on tn^* < aniu e ot the eiiuiiierator I's Biiili 
Ml Sedgwick writes of this langnaae — 

“ It IS extiaordinaiilv dilhcait tu ua Nk' names kee]» aoi»janii up, and ^tt 

wronglv clawfied Empueuiois who speak Muathi or (ru^aian euTti c]w Bhii who'^e dia- 
lect thev can iindei''tand a'j a Alaiathi -ipt ak^-r or a Gnpiiau it- ik* i t’ » r l se i i<tT be '*< 
nt the Bhil dialect'- aie in ])iact te (it not in hns>iii-ti( '■uumj mteiun that-* betwi'r'L Maniibi 
and Gnjarao Thus m the Daug', it is alwai-s a manei <.f i mvm. ! \<\ 'Uol hieL ct rk- t^'O 
languages ^}luuId be the oificial hmsuag hiiWl ~Le i n-U'. r.i tb- L.tm*' la nlveii n 
Maiuthi, and thi^ cinie lu (Injaiati EulIisL ilagi^trare uh. na> iLC"’Aiv”aiiiv« d iiom ilie 
Deccan and kuoMshduUv'any will had hnn-'.it mnin-t oettt i abletr- nuitn-Tand 

evidmcem’eu Oh .d^a" m E*-,t Suiat *uan Li' Gnjaiati -d] f-U'*edai t*z tie Ljfd.1 GujuicU 
"^nh-Lispectoi ot Pohee But nc^t only doe> BLjIi maje mtu rhe-e two jangUage-- bui r 
ineree> mt(t Eaia'-tliani also ami om ceLsUs rgnus. a^e aiuattei uttin" t.ndest chauc la 
this case also the 1011 all-lndia tgure^ toi Bhili were 1 JjM m‘ 0 belu’^ r’m estjin'tts of djp 
Linguiiti SuiveT 

]\L Sedgwick al&o shows th^t one or the Bhili dialects Konkam oi Kokani 
has been commonlT confused with the tiae Konkani of tlie (4oa side with the con- 
sequent disturbance of the figures of Konkam which he i? now auie to (Oiret l. 
Most of the Gipsy lauguaues of the Preudeiu^" have now ]>eeu clas''m€d accon.- 
mg to then coirect Imgiustic affinities ledacmu the total imd«u thm head from 
46 000 in 1911 to 6 000 at the prex^ent census 

164 The subject of the displacement of mmor Linauages and dialects by the 
stiongerand more developed tongues it, one on which the cenhUb statistiCxS have 
usually been able to throw some mteiesting light in &pite of the manv <lifiicuities 
already mentioned of obtammg, thiough an imeducated staff trustworthy fign.e^ 
of language So far as the displacement of non- Aryan bv Aiyau languages is 
concerned there is, apart from the question of racial fusion abundant etndence 
ot the decay of aborigmal tongues wffieiever thev come mto contact with the Art’an 
languages ’WntmgmlOll I pointed out that a large number of the tribes of the 
Central Provmces have whollv lo.st their language, traces of w'’Inch can only be found 
in some remote corner of the pro\uuce if at all Such are the Sawaia Baiga Bhama . 

Bhana Bhmnhar, Bmjhw'ar, Dhanwar, Kawar, Kharwar, Koli, Eautia, Saonta, 
Bhd and Halba The remoteness of their habitation is the mam reason for tlie 
preservation of their languages by the tribes or parts of the tubes who btill le- 
tam them and even where the countrv has been opened out to more civilised 
fonlitions the strangulation of the priraitive tongues is a slow process, 
Roughton, wntmg of the present conchtions m the Central Provmces, remarks — 

“ With the gradual opening uu of communications in the provmce it would natim Hr 
be supposed that the tnbal languages ot the aborigmal tmbes would tend to disappeai 
bv degrees, but from figures it is clear that the process is a very alow one The moat im- 
portant of these languages, Gondi, actuallv shows an increase during the decade, wble the de- 
crease m the other languages is not Urge Bhiii, Ornon or Kurukh and Banjan have all de- 
er , d m numbers during the decade Owing to mterchange of temtorv with Ori-ssa, figures 
tor Knrukh and Kharia for 1901 aie not avaiUbie, but the apeaters of the other three languages 
have aU substantially increased in the last twentv years The tnbal languages are spoken in 
niaces where commurucations are very poor, and until the more backward parts of the 
provmce are developed it is nnhkely that these languages will tend to disappear 

Mr. Tallents m Bihar and Orissa writes on the same subject — 

“ The general conclusion pomted to by the figuies of theChota Nagpur Plateau is that the 
smaller dialects are taking an unconscionable tune ovei dymg and that the more important 
non- Aryan languages are still holding their own This is particularly the case with the Munda 
languages, with the exception of Bhumij which is on the decline because it happens to be spoken 
in the neighbourhood of the industrialized centres of Manbhum and Smghbhum The Dra- 
vidian languages also show little sign of decline unless it be the Oraon language in Ranchi dis- 
trict , but there are so many Oraon emigrants from Ranchi to Bengal and Assam that it is 
probable that those provinces have gained what Ranchi has lost of her Oiaon-speaking 
population ” 

IntheAgencydivisioiiof Madras, where the majority of aborigmal languages 
spoken in the Rresidency are found, there is very little evidence fiom the census 
figuies that these languages are being ousted by the more civilised tongues 
and the Census Superintendent points out that if there is a fall m the number 
of those who speak Khond, Koya, Gadaba and Barda, there is an increase in 
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the proportion of those ivho speak Savaia, Konda and Grondi In Central India 
there aie still 240,000 Gondi speakers among the 247,000 persons returned as 
Gonds by race and oi the 508,000 Bhils in Cential India no less than 494,000 
were returned as speaking Bhili 

In Burma the process of the erosion of the minor languages appears to be pio- 
ceeding at a much iastei pace than m India at present, if the figures are to be be- 
lieved The number of speakers of Burmese and its dialects has increased since 
1911 by neaily 11 per cent while the statistics of other mdigenous languages of 
Burma have risen by rathei over one per cent only The dominance of the 
Burmese language is therefore emphatic, but the Supermtendent thinks that the 
figures are not entirely trustworthy, as in a number of cases the enumerators, who 
are mostly Burmese, may have entered the Burmese language instead of the true 
language spoken in the home by the enumerated person 

But while seclusion and lack of intercourse with nioie advanced peoples still 
enables the primitive languages to endure there is no doubt that, where they have 
been brought into contact with the more systematised forms of speech either by 
the movement of the backward people mto more advanced tracts or by the pene- 
tration of civihzation into the jungle, many of the tribal tongues have disappeared 
before the dominant Aryan languages The movement is not merely a struggle 
between a stronger and a weaker language It represents partly a change of cul- 
ture and partly the necessary adaptation ol a mmority to its environment Its 
first sign is always an mcrease m the number of those who are bilingual. 
From Baluchistan, wheie an attempt was made to obtam a record of bilingualism, 
Major Fowle writes — 

“Pumitive people do not take up a secondary language from a scientific interest m lin- 
guistics but because it is absolutely necessary to them m their every-day life, and the lact that 
another besides the mother-tongue is needed indicates that a struggle of tongues is going on, 
which IS worthy of attention and analysis” 

Bilmguahsm has not progressed m Baluchistan according to the statistics of 
the last two censuses, but it seems probable that mcreased accuracy of enumera* 
tion has obscured the comparison. We have no actual record of bilingualism else- 
where, but there is no doubt that practically all the tribes who settle in the open 
country soon learn to speak the language of their more advanced neighbours, 
even if it takes some time before they forget their own. In Bengal, though it ap- 
pears that the Santals, Mundas and Oraons by a large majority still favour their 
tribal languages, of the origmal tongues spoken by the mdigenous peoples belong- 
ing to the plains there is only one survival, namely the Koch language. 
The reasons may be social or merely functional With his absorption into Hm- 
diiism and the consequent improvement of his status the more ambitious abon- 
ginal, whether he be a Eaj Gond of the Central Provinces, a Bhumij of Bengal 
or a Hill Kachan of Assam, is deliberately abandoning his tribal affinities and his 
native language, while on the other Wd the Halba of the Central Pro- 
vinces, who has long been the serf of the Hmdu cultivators, has now entirely lost 
his tribal language probably because, apart from hnguistic superior'^’’ or 
inferiority, it has ceased to be of use to him. This struggle between languages 
can be found wherever a foreign minority settles down among an established people. 
Tho SupGiintendent of Census Operations, North-West Frontier Province, pomts 
out that even Pashto is gradually givmg way fco Lahnda in the Hazara, Dera Ismail 
Khan and Bannu districts, and the proportion of speakers of Kashmiri among the- 
Kashmi ri settlors in the Punjab is rapidly declining. In the Baroda State Gujarati, 
the dominant tongue, is gradually oustmg the non-Aryan lanmages and oven 
enoroacliing on Marathi, Kachchi and Urdu. Not unfrequently Hie balance is 
afiected by official or scholastic infiuences, as in the case of the Sambalpur ^strict 
of Biliar and Onsaa, where Hindi is giving way to Oriya, the official language of 
tho courts and the language of the schools, 

1G6. The necessity of a common medium of conversation and intercourse, which. 

If te jjgg bilingualisin and the consequent displacement of tribal languages, 

has formocl the subject of a considerable amount of discussion and suggestion 
during the last decade and a good deal has been written on the Mssibil% of a 
Imgmfrcmm for India. The combined speakers of Eastern and Western Hindi 
conaiderably exceed in nuiuber the stren^h of any other individual lan^ge in 
India, and if we add to these two languages Bihaxi and Rajasthani, which 
so resemble Hindi as to be frequent^’ returned under that name in the 
we get well over 100 milHons of speakers of tongues which have' 
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some conj^ideraLle afbmties and covei a veiv large area of noitLein ard cential 
India In tlien pui’e lorni.'N these f(»iir languages may he -cientihcdUy distinct , 
but this IS not the popular new Of the loui* vernaculars ot the United 
Provmces viz Western and Eastern Hindi Bihaii and Central PahaT’ij 
Ml Edye writes — 

“ Enough to say that foi the uu'icientitn. hhe DiV'-eli th^-'e Vci.itucuiai'. die not dineient lan- 
guages, but different dialects ol the same language I bave ^leived m three ot th*^ foui vema- 
culax areas and to me the diffeieiice betueeu 'Speaking to a nhagei oi Goiakhpm and to a 
jungle man of Jhansi is precisely the dilfeience between -pf-aking to a peasant oi Itevon and to 
a ciofter ot Abeideen It you are mtelhgibh to rh-- on - run can with patience make ^our^eh 
mtelligible to the othei 

Theie is no doubt that theie i^ ^ ccnimon element m the mam ianguane^ 
noidhem and central India which lenders their speakers, without any gieat cou'-- 
cious change m then speech mutually intelhgibie to one another, and thi^ com- 
mon basis abeady toims an approach to a htiyua ji a ttva ovei a large part ot India 
Mr, hlukeijea Census SupeiintendenT of Baroda toi example mention-^ tae 
' curious practice of some of the Deteam castes cu speakmg Hmdiistani between 
themselves The liteiary forms of this common lauguage are at piesent aitmeial 
and unstandardized largely owmg to the fact that, as Mr Edye observes tbeie 
is no spontaneous popular literature 

“A language is developed mainly in fvio Mays (1) by popular contact with ncM ideas, 
and (2) by the experiments of htterateures. To take (2)fiist the popular speech is s>Tili m holly 
unafiected m this way So far as there ib any Hindustam hterature (in which I incluar Mhat 
would be called Hindi and Urdu hteiature) at all it la written m an artificial language oulv 
mtelhgible to tho&e who have dehberateh leuint it The excellence ot a wnter a at^le la nien- 
sured by the reconditeness of his vocabulary Xeither auch vernacular books, as ^le publiabed 
nor the vernacular newspapera are understood by the people They therefore do not influ- 
ence the language that the people use. What Hindustani needs is standardisa- 
tion Thus standardisation is provided for Enghsh bv journalism . . . . Other 

forces tending towards standardisation aie (1) the school curriculum (2) the veinacuiai pub- 
hcations of Government Both aim at a fairly simple diction and are undoubtedly exerting 
their influence , though as regards the curriculum it is suggested m all humility that a letio- 
grade step was taken some years ago when passages m *‘High Hmdi’' and “High Urdu were 
mtrodueed mto the school readers avowedly to enable students to read modem nevapapeis 
Journalism should go to the people not the people to journalism That the language used in 
ofidcial transactions is tending towards simplification will be reahsed by any dibtiicT ofhcial 
if he compares the jaigon of the Land Records or that still spoken by police station officials, 
which IS a survival of the old official style, with the vernacular pubbcations in the Gazette of 
the present day Without the help ot journalism, however, standardisation can advance htrie,. 
and it is perhaps over-sangume to see any appreciable advance smee 1911 ’ 

Of tbe conditions in Western India Mr. Mukerjea writes . — 

‘ Through the exigencies of their residence literate Deccams have generally leaint Guja- 
rati, and most of them know how to speak it Gujaratis however do not take kmdly to Mara- 
thi or for the matter of that, to anv othei language but their own Musalmans generally are 
able to speak Urdu, hut few of them know how to write it. Hindi does exercise a considerable 
influence on the educated sections of the people but its spread cannot be said yet to be nearlv 
60 extensive as English Its claims to be the Iwgim ftmea are beginning to be increasingly 
pressed, there is a general desire also to include Hindi as a second language m the school ; much 
of the old bitterness of the ECmdi-Uidu oontroversv has softened down with the growing cor- 
diahty between educated Hindus and Musalmans The latter have tended to simplify their 
Urdu and abjure their Peraanisms , while the Hindu is prepared to give up the San^ntisation 
which distinguished the early history of the high Hmdi movment The present attitude 
of Gujaratis and Deccams to this question may be described in one word , “ sympathetic in- 
action,’' They are prepared to concede about the senpt at least m their printed books, but 
no Maratha is willmg to part with his Modi f nor is any Gujarati anxious to abolish his own 
script altogether. Under these ciTOumstances there is little evidence of the common script 
movement making much headway at least in Gujarat 


♦ Mr Mukerjea points out that the areoeat vogue of Tagore baa given an impetus to tbe study of tbe Per^ali 
many Marathi-speafcmg people, long resident in Gujarat, do not know tbe Modi script 
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Distribation by Language of the population of each Province, State or Agency. 
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CHAPTER X. 


infirmities. 

Ibb In <iccoicl 3 .uc 6 ^\itb tli 6 pidCtiCB At pr 6 vious InJiAii C 6 nsiiSG' 3 iiitoini£i- Nnwreof ifie 
non regarding loui infiimities was asked toi, namely, insanity, deaf-niutism, total 
blindness and leprosy Tlie instructions giren m tlie scliedule weie as tollowi — 

[f any peison be blmd of both eyes or insane or snfiering from corronve 
leprosy or deaf and dumb enter the name of the mfiimitv m this coluimi Do 
not enter those who are blmd ol one eye only or who aie suSeimg fiom white 
leprosy only.” These mstructions were the”same as those given m the Census 
of 1911, except m the case of deaf-mutism where a slight change was made 
hich will be discussed later 

16 / There are few census heads in which trustworthy figiues aie moie difficult ef tlie 

to obtam than for infirmities This is the case not offiy m India but m other 
countries also, so that there is growuig feelmg among statisticians that enqumes 
of this sort should no longer be attempted m connection with a population census 
Mistakes and maccuraoies are due to various causes— uumtentional omissions, 
imperfect diagnosis and intentional suppression of the infirmities by the defec- 
tives and their friends In the first place, where the information wkch it is at- 
tempted to collect m the census schedule only refers to a very small pioportion of 
the population dealt with omissions are always bkely to occur The column for 
infirmities was placed at the end of the schedule After fillmg up the other coluums 
the enumerator was required to ascertain whether the person enumerated 
was afflicted with any of the four scheduled infirmities, if so, to record the infirmity 
m the column, if not, to leave the column blank. The vast majority of those 
enumerated would be free from any infirmity and there is obviously very little 
check on either the observation or the honesty of the enumerator in regard to this 
portion of the enquiry Agam the dangers of wilful concealment are considerable, 
especially m the case of leprosy, while among the bettei classes the existence of 
insanity and deaf-mutism are often not willingly admitted, and among all classes 
there must have been numerous omissions of children suffering fioni the last two 
afflictions, owmg to the reluctance of parents to recognise their existence so long 
as there is any hope that it may be merely a case of backward development. 

Omissions of this sort are probably less frequent m the case of blindness, which, so 
far from being held m Indha m any disrepute, usually attracts in all communities 
a considerable degree of sympathy and chanty, and is among the lower 
classes, especially those of the towns, frequently exploited for purposes 
of gam. Thus m all cases the degree of sympathy or disrepute iu which these 
infirmities are held differs to some extent in different strata of society, and, as 
pointed out by one of the Supenntendents, the statistics of the com- 
munal or regional distribution of any infirmity may measure rather the nature 
or degree of popular feelmg regardmg it than the actual facts of its pre- 
valence. 

Apart, however, from all questions of omission, intentional or unintentional, 
the recognition of these infirmities requires m varying de^ees expert diagnosis. 

This IS obviously the case with msamty, but leprosy is easily confimed with other 
skin diseases and even senous blmdness has degrees short of totality, while deaf- 
mutism combmes disabilities each of which can vary in intensity. In a popula- 
tion census expert diagnosis is not available and the unsatisfactory character 
of the statistics of infirmities obtained in this manner is now generally recognised. 

The following quotation gives the view held at the Census of England and Wales 
in 1911 

’While MI 7 leahsing the great importance of attempting to ascertain the mimhetB of 
porsojis afflicted with cetbain infirmities, we must shbrnit that statistics of this nature o’btamed 
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th.rouph. T general poDulatiou ceusias are mcst unsafcisfac'^ory , fiistly, on account of tbe diffi- 
culty of framing a suitable foiin of inquirv defining tlie degree of disability which if is desiied 
to include m the tabulation and secondly, because the definition has to be applied by house- 
holders with no technical knowledge, who will interpret it m difieront ways and many of whom 
have a natural reluctance to admit that they or then relatives suficr fiom any defect — at least 
to the de^ee referred to in the inquiry This was put most strongly by the Census Commia- 
sioneis of 1881, who stated in their report (C 3797, page 71) — ‘ we felt bound to point out, 
as clearly as we could, how very incomplete are the returns which relate to these afflictions, 
and more especially those which relate to idiocy and imbecihty TTe have done the best we 
could with these nnsatislactoiy data We cannot, however, but express our decided opimon 
that statements made by persons as to the deficiencies, mental or bodily, of then children or 
other relatives are not woith the cost and labour of collection and tabulation ’ They also 
quoted the lesnlts of an investigation mto the admissions into a laige idiot asylum during the 
year toUowmg the date of the census, which showed that in one-half ot the cases of admissions 
as mdisputahle idiots between the ages of 5 and 16 no entiy had been made on the census 
schedule which had been filled m a few weeks or months before The Beport on the 
Census of 1891 characterised these statistics as ‘ in all piobabihty excessively inaccmate,’ 
while m the Repoifi for 1901 it is stated — ‘ Concerning the above named mfiimiiiies it 
should be clearly understood that the machinery of an ordinary English Census is but 
imperfectly adapted to furnish the lequired particulars with that degree of aceuiacy which 
IS essential for statistical pui poses It is because experience has impressed us with this 
conviction that we have abstained fiom entering into minute details which, had the data 
been moie rehable, would have proved highly instnictive and useful ’ The Boyal Com- 
mission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded repoits as follows on the unsmtability 
of the census as an agency for ascertaiumg facts concermng mental defect — ‘ the census, 

it appears to us, is not an agency suitable for the ascertainment and classification 
of facts the nature of which m vexy many instances can only be learned by the personal 
observation of men and women whose judgment has been tramed and weU practised 
in a special branch of medical work Both for admimstrative and scientific purposes 
it would be better, we think, to ascertain the facts by special investigation such as 
that which, has been made by our medical investigators, or by means of the cumulative 
records which we hope may be compiled as confidential documents, as soon as the 
importance of the subject is recogmsed ’ (Cd 4202, page 198) In this connexion 
it may be mentioned that the investigations of the Boyal Commission in 1906 
proved fchat the Census figures for the mentally defective had been much understated 
ID 190L 


In foreign countries much the same impiession prevails as to the unsatisfactory nature 
of the mfirmity inquiry, and, therefore, m some cases a teclmical mqmry conducted by experts^ 
mto the degree, cause, duiation, etc , of the affliction follows the obtainmg by the general* 
census of the names and addresses of the infirm In reply to a question on this point, the 
Census authorities of the United States of America wrote os follows . . .One of the reasons 
for not including mquiries regardmg physical and mental defects on the population schedule 
of the 12th Census (1900) of the United States waa the realisation of the impossibility 
of gottong accurate infoimation on these pomts in a large number of cases, not only on 
account of the difficulty of dofimng the degree of impairment which would constitute 
a defect, but because of the sensitiveness of persons affected and their consequent 
concealment of such defects in themselves and members of their families. These queslions, 
at the eleventh Census, gave rise to much criticism and complaint, and the attempt ta 
secure these data was therefore abandoned ’ It is observed, however, that at the 13th 
Census (1910) questions relating to bh'ndness and deaf-mutism have been again intro- 
duced, with a view, wo understand, to the subsequent professional inquiry referred to 
above.'' 


' 4t tie Statistical Conference held in Ldndon in January, 1920, the subject 
of the record of mfirmities iii ,the census was discussed, anJ it Vas definitely 
^GommeUded that the enquiry should oease to be included in the schedules, 
of , the fcdiau Census. On tjhe^ other 'hand representations were made that 
^ should be continued at the ' present (^sus, on the ground that 

ate, in India, few ordinary means > 6f obtaining statistics of any Idnd 
thnae ^anbjeots and that, as the errors in the statistics "are to some extent 
< from census to censusi the figures 'give ^ some indication of the distri- 

the infirmities* and, their quantitative variation from census to 

; r ' ^ 

SyS^it65&. ^The statistics of infirmities are e:^bited in Imperial Table XII, 
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censuses and the proportion per 
hundred thousand of thp popu- 
lation iThich that number repre- 
sents There had been a con- 
tmuous decline in the total 
number a* well as in the pro- 
portion of persons lecoided as 
aflSicted up to 1901 This fall 
has been ascribed partly, to a 
progressire improvement m the 
accuracy of the diagnosis and. 


partly, to an actual decrease in the prevalence of the infiLcniities owing to the 
improvement m the material condition of the people to better sanitation and 
(especially m the case of blmdness) to the increasmg number of ernes efiected 
with the aid of modem medical and surgical science In the decade ending; 


ProvincB, State or Agency 


Population afflicted 
per 100,000 


India. 

Burma 

Baroda 

C P andBerar 
Baluchistan 
Punjab and Delhi. 
Saabmii 
United Provmces 
Bombay 
Asaam 
Cochin 

JI -W P. Province 

0 I. and Gwalior 

Bajputana & Ajmer 

S htrVtm 

Hyderabad 

Bengal 

Ma(3&as 

Travancore 

Bihar & Onsaa 

Mysore 

Ooorg 
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350 
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416 
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413 1 

380 

385 , 

377 

366 

334 

323 

I 324 

319 1 

! 272 

274 1 

273 

266 : 

247 

262 
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246 
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246 

264 

236 

331 1 

235 

202 1 

213 

220 

195 

219 

179 

115 

177 

237 

167 

212 

83 
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1901 the relatively high mortalitv of 
the afflicted m the two severe famines must 
have been a considerable factor in the 
declme shown at that census, but the 
method of compilation adopted m 1901 and 
m the previous census was defective and, 
certainly m 1901, many of the persons 
afiheted must have escaped notice m the 
course of tabulation Compared with the 
year 1891 there was a slight decrease in the 
total number of persons recorded asafiSicted 
m 1911, the proportion per hundred 
thousand persons fallmg from 315 to 267. 
The small increase in the present decade 
amounting to 26,455 persons or one per 
100,000, njay be due to improvement in 
record and tabulation but is certainly un- 
expected One would have thought that 
the combination of the influenza epidemic, 
scarcity and economic depression would 
have resulted in the disappearance of a large nmnher of these aflheted 
persons, and this seems, indeed, to have been the case m some provmces 
fe. Tallents (Bihai and Onssa) observes 

“ In a nenod of distrasB and soareity such as occurted m 1918 md 1919 the into are apt 
to BO to the wal They oannot iee before the storm like then able-bodied neighbonis _th^ 
have to stay behind and take then ehance The moreover m the ^at naaionly 

of oases be deoendante and one of the features of the influenza epidemic of 1918, vaa the 
number of workers whom it killed off, leaving then dependants to ihe ctoty of tie well dis- 
wd or of Government while therefore there is no reason to snppose that the mflueua was 
SDemaBy fatal to the mto it must mdnectly have made it very difficult for ““y of 
Butvive "When the scaicity followed upon the mfluenza the position of many <rf them m^ 
We hwme even worse to periods of ffiatresa the purse stongs of chanty are apt to be tight- 
ened md for mto persons who had just lost their supporterem the epAmic, *6 positron 
mlt haTO extremely aifficult one In these onemnstanoesrt is hghly probable 

StowThervy mortahV amongst them though it m nnpossihle to estoate its 

**"1*18 difficult to find an-ything wrong with this irasoning. Let to look, 
however at the figures of the Centol Provinoro where mfluenza and scarmy was 
mZiallv severe aifl of the Madras Presidency which escaped comparatively hA%. 
Tw tha latter Province the number recorded as afflicted dropped suhstantUlty and the 
S^St can offer no <™lauation for the deolme Jb the Centol Provmces 
buperm^TOu and &. Eoughton thinks that this is due. partly, to the 

^mortality, which selected adversely to healthy addts, 
5 Sie aged and mflrm and. partly, because special care is taken of this class 
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of ]>cople in modern famme relief oiganizatiuii , and as tlie lamme staff ol 
1920-21 was generally employed on census duty the infirm were less likeh 
than usual to be overlooked There is probably an element oi tiuth in both oi 
these apparently contradictory explanations, but the case illustrates the hope- 
lessness of attemptma to find explanations for variations m figurcvS which depend 
so much on the vagaries of the record from tune to time Indeed Mi (Jian- 
tham, Superintendent of the Burma Census, considers that the very constancy 
which shows itself m some of the returns at difierent periods is in itself a suspi- 
cious cucumstance and discards the statistics oi Burma as worthless In any case 
such mterences as can be drawn from the tables refer, chiefly, to the relative pie 
valence of the diseases in difierent areas, and as this is a matter which does not 
difier much at difierent censuses and has boon fully dibcussed in previous lopoits, 
I shall content myself with settmg out the figures with some brief comments on 
the factors which are known to mfluenee them and leave them to the meicy ol 
experts Takmg the mfiimities individually, one-tenth of the total number le- 
corded as afflicted are msaiie, a quarter are deaf-mute latlier more than hall arc 
blmd and one-eighth are lepers. 


Insanity 

170 The term insanity as used at the census includes not only congenital 
idiots and raving lunatics but also the weakmmded who are not actually insane 
In some countries attempt is made at the census to distmguish between the violeiii; 
forms of mental derangement, or msanity properly so-called, and idiocy Even u\ 
Europe, howevei, it has been found almost impossible to separate the two classes 
of mental disease, and in India the difflculties are much greater, as the enumerators 
are usually imperfectly educated persons to whom one fool must seem very much 
the same as another There is of course a well-known connection between 
insanity, cretinism and deaf-mutism which is supported by the census figures, 
smee ol the double infirmities recorded the combmation of insane and deaf-mute 
is still the commonest The difierence between Europe and India in the pro- 
portion of ofi^icially insane persons is mdeed stnkmg The latest census ol 
England and Wales did not record infirmities, but accordmg to the 191 J returns 
the proportion is sixteen times greater in those countries than it is m India 
What part of this difierence is due to the greater completeness of the English 
returns and what to the greater mental and nervous stram of western civilised 
life, it is quite impossible to say Of all the mfirmities insanity is the most 
difficult to diagnose, mental derangements varying so enormously both in degree 
and in kind The following criticism of the returns of 1911 by the Superintendent 
of the Yoravda Asylum is of interest, as it mdicates the view of an expert 
on file accuracy and value of returns of this kind collected through a census 
agency. 

“ I’lie Census of 1911 shews the population of Bombay Presidency (including Aden, but 
excluding the Native States) as 19,672,642 The proportion of females to 1,000 males is given 
as 920 (all ages) The insane population is given as 6,270 (males 4,173 and females 2,097) or 
nearly 32 msanes (21*2 males and 10 7 females) in 100,000 of the general population The 
total accommodation piovided in the district asylums then existing was 1,124 or nominally 
for one out of 13*58 uisanes, even if the census figures can be accepted as accurate I Lhinli 
it is, however, certain that the census only enumerates a very small proportion of the msanes 
in th(‘ Presidency for the following reasons The Census Superintendent wntes (Census ol 
India, 1911, Volume VII, Part I, page 181) ‘ There is no hard and fast rule as to what consti- 
tutCH insanity, and it is ])ossible that some who are merely half witted may liave been 
included within this category, * * owing to inherent difficulties no attemjit has been 
made to discriminate between the various degrees of mental derangement/ It may be 
takon as certain that ‘ half witted ’ pei*sons are not sane, and therefore are insane Xn niy 
experience I have known a medical man, well qualified m an Indian University, speak of a t 
person who had been demented for ten years, dirty m habits and mindless, as ‘ not exactly 
mad, you know, but like this for tern years/ Bemarks hko this are common t submit that- 
the ^ures of the census as to insanes maj^ bo considered far too low, from a consideration of 
this point alone. Oi?he Indian and lay mind conceives insanity as ' madness ^ or ‘ acute 
mania * only. The Commissioner was not a medical man, tmd his judgment, and that 
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of his subordinates, as to what constitutes msanitv, cannot be taken as eMdence 
specially when the curious variations in the earlier decennial periods are borne m 
mind, %e — 

1911 191.1 1S91 1S81 

• • 7,874 4 685 8 280 9,93S 7 (Inc'uJina; A^lea and 

D“af-niiitps • » • , 16,628 9,123 lb i05 10 594 ^ Native 

A large proportion of deaf-mutes (enumerated separately above) mav be considered 
defimtely insane This is the only countrv in the world the statistics of which give a larger 
proportion of deaf-mutes than insaues There appear to be about double the number of deaf- 
mutes than insanes m India — which is a very noteworthy fact — but I am afraid we cannot 
consider it fact The proportion given of female to male msanes is m my opinion far too 
low. In Europe the incidence of insamtv among males and females mav be considered as 
about equal In this country I submit that for the following reasons the mcidence should 
be higher among females than males — 

(а) Female infants are comparatively neglected ; 

(б) Early child-beanng is encouraged , 

(c) The ceremomes, regulations and methods of confinement are brutal compared to 
those m Europe , 

(«?) Widows are exposed to manv hardships as are women of the lowest 
classes , 

(e) In private practices I have been called to see shghtly more female insanes than 
male ones 


In view of these facts I can find no fnmd fame reason why the incidence of msamty 
should be less among women, than among men The only possible explanation of the census 
figures 18 , I think, that it is commoner, but that insane women are not consigned to asylums 
if possible, and are looked after at home The ^purdah system of course is an additional reason 
why msamty among women is not a matter of general knowledge It may be remarked here 
that in Abbassia Asylum Egypt, m 1916, there were 870 males to 532 females These inmates 
were mainly Mohammadans The Commissioner remarks (C of I , Volume VII, Part I, 
page 182) ‘ Insamty is most prevalent among Anglo-Indians, next to them among Parsees, 

and then Europeans, with 467, 160, 130 per 100,000 of the rest, respectively These figures 
are included m the general total of insanes given above {viz , 6,270 for the Presidency), and 
if removed from this total would leave the number of Hmdu and Mohammadan insanes 
of the Presidency very low indeed — perhaps 25 per 100,000 I think it will be generally 
conceded that this proportion is far too low, considering those of the smaller 
commumties, which being smaller and much more highly educated, are easier to 
enumerate 


Comparison of census returns with the data regarding the mcidence of msamty m other 
countries tends stiH further to discredit those returns The proportion of lunatics per 100,000 
of the population m Bombay Presidency has been given by the census of 1911 at 32 In 
England and Wales (1907) it was 364 8, m Scotland 312, and m Ireland 538 per 100,000 of the 
population At home the proportion has mcreased steadily smce 1859, i e , from 186 8 to 354 
(in 1907) per 100,000 and m Ireland from 130 9 m 1862 to 538 m 1907 A propos of this 
onoreaso Peterson wntes (Encyclopedia Bntanmca, Volume XIV, page 611) . ‘ The pubhcation 
qf 'iiheBe figures has given use to the question whether lunacy has actually become more 
prevalent dnnjag the last 20 years, whe^er there is real mcrease of the disease. There is a 
pretty general consent of all authorities, that if there has been an morease, it has been very 
slight «md that the apparent mcrease is due, fimt to the improved s^retem of registration, 
and secondly (a far more powerful reason), to the mcreasing tendency among all classes, and 
especially among the poor class, to recognise the less pronounced forms of mental disorder as 
being of the nature of msanh^.* He later refers to ‘ the futihty of seeking for accurate 
figures hearing on the relative number of lunatics m other countries ’ Here we are dealing 
wiHi countries where some method of registration of lunatics is m force In India there is 
hoiio, and there os furth^ a deliberate secretivenesS, and great ignorance of the meaning of 
* Insaanty ^ I thmk: it is evident that the previous returns of the mcidence of maarnty are 
incorrect and useless*” ' 


171 . At the present census 38 in a hundred thousand males and 22 per hundred 
thousand females were returned as msane, the corresponding proportions for 19X1 
"being 31 and 20 respectively. There has thus been an increase which is fairly 
^eral, the chief esdep^tons being Hysoxe, theTTorth-We^ Frontier Province, 
-Beogal, the UiSted Provinces, and BajpUtana where the recorded number has de- 
clined- ^ In Baroda the number nf insane persons returned pet hundred thousand 
bf ijiu^optriatiun has' riseU^from ^6 to ^7 and, the Superintendent suspects errors 

y... i . : . j . — , 

' - ^ ; j ' ' ^ ‘ ^ W o. of rw vii, %, pig© 180, ^ 
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The marginal figures show the 
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88 

80 
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44 
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61 

44 
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47 

26 
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42 

29 
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41 
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39 
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39 
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37 
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32 
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20 
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20 

19 
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14 

10 
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13 

14 

Bihar and Onasa 

10 

12 

Cooig 

9 

11 


Dun, Ballia and Tehn-Garhwal 


regional distribution of the msane m the 
difierent parts of India, excludmg the 
mmor units and the tmall convict settle- 
ment and island population of the Anda- 
mans and Nicobars where the conditions 
are peculiar Burma has recorded by far the 
largest number of msane persons and Raj- 
putana and Bihar and Orissa the fewest 
To what extent the recorded distribution 
represents actual facts it is impossible to 
estimate, but it is probable that the regional 
diifferences of distribution have some real 
significance. As was remarked m the India 
Census Report of 1911 the areas of maxi- 
mum intensity are either m the hills or along 
the foot of the hills In Assam the mfirmity 
is far more prevalent m the Hills division 
and especially m the Lushai Hills than 
elsewhere Darjeelmg and Sikkun in Bengal 
are comparatively free but the distiicts on 
the West of the Jumna, Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, and the Tripura State are seriously 
afiected In the United Provinces the pro- 
portion of the insane is highest in Dehra- 


172 The low mcidence of the disease among children below the age of ten 
is usually held to mdicate that the returns do not include a large number of 
the congenitally weak-mmded. I thmk it unlikely however, in any case, that the 
return of insane children would be at all accurate and I doubt if any inference 
can be drawn from the paucity of children m the record The record everywhere 
shows insanity as more prevalent m males than m females, the proportions being 
3 to 2 Concealment is much more likely m the case of females, especially as 
msamty is more common among the higher castes, among whom the enu- 
merators have to rely on the information furnished by the male members of the 
family. But it is probably the case that the better class women in India live a 
more tranquil life and are less subject to hardship, exposure and mental 

excitement than the men. Nor 
are women, as a rule, addicted 
to the use of drugs and other 
intoxicants. But wherever 
women come out and join the 
men freely m the out-door occu- 
pations lie agricultural labour 
the sexes appear to suffer almost 
equally or the difference is very 
small. The statistics by age 
show that msamty is not deter- 
mmed till the age of ten or if 
determined is concealed. The 
record becomes fuller between 
the ages of 10-20, and from that 
age the rise is uniform and rapid 
in the case of males up to the 
age of 40, and up to 60 in the 
case of females, when there is 
a decline. In any case insanity 
is well known as a concomitant 
of adult life with its strains and s;fcres8es and its various ecstacios and vices and tlie 
W heually short-lived. On this subject the Superintendent of Census, . 
Operations, Behgal, writes as follows 

' “ The sharp rises m the curves before the age of 30 mdicates that insanity develops com- ' 

monly before the age of 30 and rather earKor in females than in males, and the sharp fall latc> 
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sliovs not onlv that insanity develops veiy much less frequently after 40 but that the insane 
do not survive long after thev become so The mortabtv among the insane in European coun- 
tries Is decidedlv higher than among the sant^ and apparently tlu«! even more noticeably the 
case in Bengal Indeed in this country the lunatics hfe i/not a luppv one The coniren tal 
idiot Is often kjndlv treated but one who develops insanity latei receive^ bttle sympathy" The 
medical treatment of tht insane ’s designed with an eve to its toobng eiterts on the bram and 
nerj-oiis s\stem and takes .such foims as shd\mg the head and pb&ter ng t v th iimd frequent 
bathing for pieference m tanks overgiotin vnth weeds confinement m th" dark and a low dnt 
but such treatment alternates with attempts to exorcise the evil spa t wjth wL’ch the unfor- 
tunate being m supposed to be pt^sessed He made to eat hlth and drmk nau<5eo ju> draughts 
m the hope that it will drive the s]uiit to leave him If wolent he i& bound hand and foot oi 
has a heavy log of wood fastened to his ankle and theie is httlo wonder that he does not surwve 
long ’ 

173 It Id doubtful whetkei the return by caste is of any cousideialde value as *“‘^“**' 
m any case regional and other considerations must mduence the fisures The large 
numbei ot Indian Christians lecorded as msane obviously reflects the caie of the 
Missions ior the mfirm and the high proportion of insanity among the hill tnhes 
is, as we have seen, possibly due to regional causes, though *it is suggested that the 
pietalence of syphilis among the hill peoples may be a contribiitoiy factor 
There is some indication that the higher castes, Brahmans Kavasthas and 
Bamas, have a larger proportion of insane than the lower and this is what w'ould 
be expected The foUowing extract from the Baroda Census Report mav be 
quoted with mterest — 

lusamty is a disease associated with the socially higher and economicallv more provident 
classes The lower castes which show high ratios in insanitv aie either those which are addicted 
to dnhk hke Dheds and Golas, or others whose constitution has been wrecked by long residence 
in fever-haunted tracts like sections of the Forest Tnbes Amongst these latter drink is abo a 
contributory factor Occupation seems to exert an undoubted if secondary influence Am- 
culture and pasturage seems to have a salutary influence , while rehgious mendicancy (amoi^tt 
Bavas and f abrs) no doubt attracts the insane The ■^icaUv urban occupations” with their 
hard conditions of toil have a deletenous efiect as seen m the high ratios amongst Sutars, 
Bhavsaxs, Soms, and Ghauchis Social practices like consangmneous mamages, although they 
may result m feeble-mmdedness and cretinism do not appear to lead to the more violent forms 
of mental derangement *Diet has also bttle to do with the question Hmdu Brahmans and 
Yamas who hve abstemiously and on vegetable diet sufier equally with Parsis and Musalmans. 
while Kohs and Marathas, whose diet consists of animal food, sufier less than either ” 

The Supermtendent of Census Operations, Assam, writes of insamty as 
follows 

“ The causes of insamty and its local mcidenee are obscure and it is easier to give les'-ons 
which do not account tor it than ones which do so For instance, consanimmeous maTr'n s 
as a cause must be ruled out, for we have hdl tnbes with strict rules of exogamy exceeding in 
proportion of insane other areas where cousin marriage is prevalent (e g , Sylhet with a pre- 
ponderance of Muhammadans aflowing the practice) Nor can any corrdation be found be- 
tween the amount of consumption of ganja by distncts and prevalence of insamty, although in 
mdividual oases the malady can be traced to ganja Locahty, with its attendant physical 
oonditionB, may be a cause • yet it is impossible to say at present why our three most easterly 
hill distncts should show far higher proportions of insane than the others on the west and m 
the centre of the province. The Khasi and Jamtia EiUs proportion is the lowest of all dis- 
tncts m the provmce for males yet few of our people hve at greater altitudes than do the 
Khasis." 


174 i The number of lunatic asylums in British India and their distribution m tofie asjhnus 

each ProYince together with theic total 
population in the year 1920 is shown m 
the margmal Table. Various types of m- 
sanity are treated in these asylums but 
the largest number of cases fall under 
the categones "Mama and ‘^Melancholia.” 

There are 72,907 insane persons in British 
India according to the census, and thus 
about 14 puc cent, of the recorded insane 
population IS in the asylums. No similar 
institutions exist m the Indian States and 
such insane persons as axe violent are there for the most part conflned m the local 
jails. 
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T>eaf -mutism. 


175 A cliange m tke instructions regarding the lecord ol deaf-mutes which has 
already been alluded to has had a disturbmg ehect on the statistics The words 
jtom birth, which formerly qualified the definition of a deaf-mute, were omitted 
on the present occasion for various reasons Experience showed that, however the 
words weie placed, it was difficult to convince the enumerators that they apphed 
only to the one mfirnuty, and, as deaf-mutism is practically always congenital, it 
was deemed advisable to omit the words This change was also in consonance 
with a suggestion made by the Bombay Government on a recommendation of a 
committee who were mvestigating the problem of the education of defectives. 
The result has, however, been unsatisfactory, as it is clear from the age returns 
that a number of cases of senile deafness must have been admitted into the record, 
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60 

64 
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90 
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60 
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while it IS equally clear that* as usual, 
defective children have escaped inclusion 
The number of deaf-mutes recorded is less 
by about 10,000 than m 1911, and the 
proportion in every hundred thousand has 
fallen from 64 to 60, male deaf-mutes 
havmg decreased by 4 per cent and females 
by 6 per cent The proportions in the 
mdividual Provmces and States in 1911 
and 1921 are shown in the margmal 
table The largest increase recorded is in 
the Kashmir State and is ascribed, partly, 
to the change of definition and, partly, to a 
real growth of the infirmity in the hilly 
tracts of the State The disease appears to 
be most common in Sikkim and Kashmir 
but local variations are very considerable. 
In Assam the infirmity is nearly seven 
times as prevalent m the Naga Hills as it 
is m the total Province, and m Bengal it is 
more common in Darjeeling and at the foot 
of the Himalayas than elsewhere. Deaf- 
mutes are numerous in North Bihar and 
Mr Tallents writes : — 


“ The fonn of deaf-mutism associated with cretinism which is specially prevalent ,m 
Champaran and to a less extent in Saran and the other distncts of North Bihar is frequently 
combined with insanity Some enquiries were made in 1901 with regard to the persons re- 
turned as deaf-mute and it was then found that out of 178 genuine cases of deaf-mutism 
in Saran and Champaran 22 were msane and 43 were weak-mmded, while 51 were sufiermg 
from goitre It is probable therefore that on a strict investigation many of the persons 
etuined as deaf-mutes would be letiimed also as insane This would partly account foi the 
’ow percentage of insanity in North Bihar, where the number of deaf-mutes is greater than 
"elsewhere.” 


In Bombay the Konkan division and m the Central Provmces and Berar 
the Maratha Plain division have returned the highest number of deaf-mutes In 
Madras the largest number recorded is from the North Arcot district, while in the 
United Provinces deaf-mutes are mostly found m the hills. It is well Imown that 
deaf-mutism is associated with cretinism and goitre and it was shown in the report 
of last census that the areas of maximum prevalence are generally^ along the sea- 
eoast or along the upper reaches of certain rivers. Mr. Edye (United Provinces) 
writes regarding the infirmity - 

It was proved in 1901 to be closely connected with goitm and there can bo little doubt 
that H IM mainly found alon^ the upper reaches of certain riveia the Ganges, Jamna and Sarda 
systems in the hills jmd the northern tributaries of the Ghogra in Sub-Himalaya Bast. And it 
ia associated some rivers more than with others In the Gorakhpur district the cretins 
are congregated in alluvium ef the Gandak in which tract a local woid (hauh) is used to 
desodlite them. They are not commonly found in the lower valley of the Bapti. The view 
that the Jrevalence of doaf-mutiem is connected' with the presence of some mineral can^ied 
thatt^s mineral disappears from rivers soon af^’ they are well clear of the 
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176 Deat-muti^m being a congenital «letect per^on'^ ^uffelmg fiom it are 
relatively short lived Arroidingly the maximum prevalence of this, inhimitv”'*** 
should be m the lowes,t age and there should be 
each succeeding aoe-perittd From thiN pomt of 
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I diagram showing the number of deae- I 

MUTES PER *00,000 PERSONS OF EACH ASE PERIOD ' 


a progipssive decline ivith 
view the maigmal diamam 

suggests that the lecord 

5 ' ut the mhiinity is ot 
_ veiy little value As 
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compared 
I ' population 
' age-periods 
0 -' under 10 have d dis- 
I tinctly small number 
recorded. This is 
clearly due to the 
reluctance of paients to 
recogmse the iiihrmity 
in their children until 
it IS unimstakeable. 
The numbers aie largest 
in the ages lietween 10 
and 30 and drop steadi- 
ly until the age of 50, 
after which there is a 
noticeable rise. This 
mcrease m the later 
years of life is evidently 
due to the erroneous 
mclusion. m conse- 
quence of the change 
m the mstmetions of 
persons who have lost 
their hearmg late in 
hfe If we exclude 
the excess m the later 
years due to the change 
of definition the record 
of deaf-niutism has de- 
creased smce 1911 
lake insanity deaf- 
of males, the difference 
The actual 


-50H 


mutism IS also more commonly returned m the case 
bemg probably mostly due to concealment m the case of females 
proportion is 661 afflicted females to a thousand males 

1 77 . As the mfinnity, so far as is known, is determmed by local physical condi- oeai'miitfsiB 
tions, the communities that suffer most are those that are relatively most nu- 
merous in the areas where the affliction is prevalent, and any analysis of the 
table showmg the affliction by caste would therefore be useless 


Blindness 

178. The record for blindness includes those who were born blind and those who Distribution and 
have acquired the infirmity during Hfe Of the four infirmities dealt mth bHnd- 
ness is the most easy to diagnose, as it excites neither shame nor disgust and there 
isHttle temptation to conc^ it Some few persons are probably included who 
are merely dim-sighted or have lost the sight of one eye, but entries of 
words such as tact, meamng one-eyed, that are found in the schedules are dis- 
regarded in abstraction, and the record of the irfflmuty is probably fairly 
truthful even though it may not be complete In India as a whole fifteen persons 
m every ten thousand of the population are recorded as blind against fourteen 
m 19U» Entries of blind males have increased by 6 per cent, and of females by U 
per cent In Baroda the number of entries of bbnd persons has nearly doubled 
SHwe 1911, the rise being ascribed chiefiy to a more accurate record. There 
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have been large increases mtbe Central Provinces and Beiar, Bombay andBmma. 

The infirmity appears to be common in 
Baluchistan the Punjab, the Central Pro- 
vmces and Berar, the United Provinces 
Eajpntana and Sind and generally in 
tiacts with a dry hot climate and a dusty 
sod The glarmg sunshme and dust-laden 
wmds of the hot weather cause inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, which frequently lesults 
m ulceiation and permanent injury It is 
less prevalent m Assam, Madras and Bengal 
where the climate is damp and the country 
green But the smoky atmosphere mside 
the small daik iJl- ventilated houses and huts 
is also a frequent cause of adections of the 
eyes resultmg m blindness, and the pre- 
valence of the disease in the hilly tracts of 
Ka shmir the Pun j ab , the U nit ed Provinces 
and Assam is probably duo to the fact that 
the people are driven by the cold to live in 
dark dl-ventdated huts Of the eifect on 
chddren of study under unhealthy condi- 
tions the Supermtendent of Census Opera- 
tions, Travancore, writes — 

“ Whatevei may he the reason for the mfimnty m the other parts ol India, education, 
unparted in the schools under the conditions obtaining in this State, is a potent factor in the 
cau&ataon ol the affliction The pupils bve m scattered villages and detached honioateads 
and attend schools three or four miles away from their homes Most of them take their moin- 
mg conjee at about 8 and leave their houses for schools In the noon, the majority oi them 
starve, and the rest either take coffee, tea oi cakes, purchased from the neighhommg bazaars 
or partake ol the meals brought by them In the evemng they walk home, and after bathing 
take substantial meals m the mght Mere walkmg on even roads without ups and downs 
for seven or eight miles a day, at the rate ot three miles an hour, is considered to be a sufficient 
exorcise for a fully developed person weighing 160 lbs For immature and growing children 
oi school-gomg age, such walkmg is more than what is good, and the starvation all tlio day, 
with drill and gymnastic as physical exercises in addition, is harmful, and caubos debihty 
The first effect of debihty falls on vision Along with this, if there bo any prcdispopition to 
weakness of eyes, and with the stram involved m readmg and writmg, the onset ol the malady 
18 sure and certain ” 

179. The marginal diagram shows the distribution of the blind per 100,000 of 

each age-period in 1911 and 
1921. Accordmg to the returns 
the number of blmd, both 
children and adults, has de- 
creased Comparatively few 
persons suffer from th(‘ delect 
mmfancyand early childhood 
and the number rises gradually 
up to the ago of 00, of the 
total number half being over 45 
and a third over 00 years of 
age. IinliJco insanity and dcaf- 
mutism, therefore, blindness is 
essentially a disease of old age, 
and cataract which is one of 
the most common causes of the 
infirmity ^^enerally comes on 
late in lire. Women suffer 
niorf* than men, there being 
1,047 blind women to every 
thousand blind men, but up to 
80 males are in the majority among the blind and the higher proportion 
of blind women over 86 is usnally ascribed to the fact that tliey spend a 
large part of their lives in their bouses cooking over smoky £res, aitd^ when 
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tlieir eves are afiected are uioie reluciant than males to feeek medical 
treatment 

180 Tlie caste statistics aie as has alieadv been explamed incjimpiete and uitndncfisbj cast«. 
no veiv definite conclusions can he cliawn trom them It seems probable that 

the highei castes siiffei less trom blindness than other classes of the commmiitv 
Castes kke Lohar and Kamai (blacksmith^) and Darzi (tailors) whose occtipations 
die exactmg to the eyes have a larger proportion of blmd persons than the agricul- 
tural castes or forest tribes whose work keeps them in the fields oi the jungles 
With Brahmans blindness has a higher ratio among cooks than among ( lerks 
while religious mendicants and professional beggars natimallv have a high 
percentage 

Leprosy 

181 In a recent paper whrch he read before a leained Sodetvm London Sir \dtaeoi tie figure^ 
Leonard Eogers expressed the opimon that there were at least hall a millrou 

lepers m India The number uctuaily 
returned at the census is 102 513 or some 
thing more than one-fitth ot the number 
estimated by the highest expert authority 
on leprosy m India Dr E 5luii f:>upeiiii' 
tendent cf the School ot Tropical Mcduine 
and Hygiene Calcutta writes — 

I am mdmed to multiply vour census 
figures by 10 and will give you a few reasons tor 
believing that the numbers of those sutieimg 
from leprosy cannot be less than a million On 
the day after the census was taken m Calcutta 1 
had 30 persons attending my leprosy dispen&arv 
They all knew that they were suffering from this 
disease, as no other disease is treated at this 
dispensary I questioned them all personally 
and out of the 30 only two had had their names 
entered as lepers m the returns 

Out of the servants, duxwans, peons, 
sweepers, etc ,at the School of Tropical Medicine I 
found on examination that, out of the sixty of 
these servants five were suffering from undoubted 
leprosy, and yet not one of these appeared to 
be cognisant of the fact That is about 8 per cent were suffenng from leprosy Now it 
we take these two facts together they are very significant The two factors which stand m 
the way of lepers declanng themselves are ignorance and shame In the dispensary cases 
Ignorance was absent as they all knew that they were lepers Onlv one of the two factors 
was present, m , shame and yet only a httle over 6 per cent declared themselves In the 
caseof the servants I overruled Ignorance by makmg a routine examination and founds per 
cent of lepers Probably a similar exanmiation made in any other institution m the city 
would on the average produce the same results or somethmg not very much short of it I 
should mention that all these servants were employed in other departments of the School, 
none of them in connection with leprosy research The fact is that, as with tuberculosis a 
great many people are infected with leprosy and never know that they have it, as the disease 
is difficult to (hagnose in the early stages to those who are not expert and there may be 
no marked pain, disfigurement or other inconvemence until the ^sease is far advanced 
Many such people are gomg about, some of them doing no harm, but others agam spreading 
mfeetion broadcast I have dimng the last two years treated at my dispensary m Calcutta over 
500 leper non-pauper residenters of Calcutta It has been estimated that there are about 1 ,000 
pauper lepers m Calcutta, but I am not speakmg of these These respectable residents 
consist of dhobies, cooks, bearers, confectioners, schoolboys, teachers, lawyers and many 
others Most of them are continuing their employment , some are not I do not flatter my- 
self that during these two years I have been able to attract all the non-pauper lepers of Calcutta 
or more than a small fraction of them. More and more of these sufferers from leprosy appear 
every week in increasing numbers Some come for diagnosis and some come for treatment. 

You can compare tbs figure with the number of non-pauper lepers recorded in Calcutta in 
the census * 

♦The total number ot lepers recorded iu CaVutla city at the census was 269 persona (197 nialen and tU 
itemalesjn 
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I see that large numbers of lepers axe recorded in the returns as being 0-1 and 1-2 years 
of age Now there is reason to beheve that leprosy does not show itself under 2 years of age, 
certainly not under 1 year It is probable that one of the mam factors in increasing the 
numbers in some provinces and decreasing them in others is the presence of ignorance and 
shame, according to the amount of education of the people and the amount of clothes that 
they wear Among the aboriginals clothes are few and the knowledge of medicine is as a rule 
comparatively advanced Thus we get large numbers recorded among the aboriginals of 
Assam But this is only one factor and there are many others which I cannot touch on 
here I think that there is great need in pubhshing the census returns regarding leprosy to 
modify them by quoting some of the above facts Otherwise much harm may be done by giv- 
ing people a false sense of security and leading to nn increase of the factors winch make for the 
dissemination of the disease I would suggest that in making up census returns about leprosy 
the medical men and others who are worlang on the subject locally should be consulted I see 
for instance Ajmer -Merwara thirteen Nov even in Calcutta I have heard of more cases 
of leprosy there than that In Aden two I have a doctor friend in Aden who is treating far 
more than that number of lepers 

The great drfference between the numbers of male and female lepers is doubtless due 
to the greater privacy with which women are surrounded but also to a certain extent by the 
fact that the men travel about more and are thus more liable to contract the disease I am 
interested to note that the females in every one of the five decades exceed the males up to the 
age of 30, often in the proportion of 2 to 1 After 30 the males exceed the females up to 50 when 
they become almost equal This is very probably due (1) to the greater tendency for girls to 
become infected by parents and relations by their more constantly remaining in the house, 
seeing the probabihty is that in most cases infection takes place from infected clothes and 
especially bed clothes and (2) to the fact that women are more confined and do not get so much 
sunhght and exercise as men This would lead to the disease developing at an earher age, as 
sunhght and exercise are two of the most effective preventers of the development of the disease 
By the age of 30 the excess of females infected in childhood will have died off, while the disease 
developing later in the males will lead to their number exceeding that of the females 
above 30 ” 

That there is general and deliberate concealment of leprosy at the census 
IS well known The proportion of males returned is considerably more than 
double that of females and, though it is well known that the disease attacks 
males more frequently than females, the difference between the sex proportions 
does not approach the census figure, which clearly mdicates systematic conceal- 
ment in the case of females. 

182 The regional distribution shown by the figures varies enormously, ranging 
from 74 per 100,000 in Burma to 4 in Rajputana There are also extraordinary 
variations within the different Provmces and States According to the figures 
the infirmity is specially prevalent m Goalpara, Sibsagar, Garo and the Naga 
Hills in Assam. In Bengal it is much more common m West Bengal than 
in other parts of the Province, while in Bihar and Orissa the districts of Man- 
bhum, Cuttack and Puri and m Bombay the Deccan have the highest propor- 
tion of lepers. In the Central Provmces the Chhattisgarh division and in Madras, 
the Ganjam, North Arcot and South Arcot districts are the tracts where the m- 
fiimity is most prevalent, while it is confined to the Hazara district m the North- 
West Prontier Provmce and in the United Provinces preponderates m the bjll^ 
tracts. We have no clue to the reason for these territorial variations which, 
however, as pointed out in an interesting analysis of the Bombay figures, 'd^la^* ' 
a definite constancy. In some instances the reasons are artificial, as for es:am^Ie 
where leper asylums collect, or religious shrmes such as Puri attract, the afflicted. 
Beyofid the fact that the disease is associated with personal unoleanhness 
neither climate, altitude nor race offer any satisfactory account of its disfeibution. 
lithe figures are to be believed the disease is decreasing in British territory and 
increasing in the States. This difference may partly reflect the existence of legal 
enactments in mosfe British provinces, wMoh,^ by legalizing the segregation of 
indigent, lepers, cause them to conceal their^ affliction or to decamp mto territory 
where they unwelcome. In ’ any case, as will be seen from the statement 

inpara^ i8i; thq increase' m British Territory is not uniform throu^out the 
provinces* /and if/tHe the ennmeratfbn is as great as Sir Leonard Rogers, 
abi I)vmuir\th&J!iit whethet^such, variations m the 
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83 The diagram m the margin shows that the age distribution of lepers 

follows very closely that of the **** 
Census of 1911. The propor- 
tion of lepers under the age 
of ten is smell indi''atins it 
the figures can be accepted 
that the number of congenital 
lepers is infinrtesmial The 
leper is naturally short-lived 
and the curve falls shairV 
after 60 vears*^ 

184 The statistics by caste ^^prosji>y(t.s{u 
indicate that communrtieshold- 
mg a higher position m the 
social scale with a high level of 
civilisation are comparatively 
immune from tbs disease In 
the hToith-We-t Frontier Pro- 
vmce the Superintendent ot 

Census Operations says — 

“Want of personal cleanhness is a most potent cause of leprosy in the Hazara hills, and 
of all the tribes of Hazara Griijais are the most indifierent to hygienic considerations They 
hve with their cattle, goats and sheep m the same rooms and their houses aie dl-venPlated 
and insamtary to a degree ” 

The same factor operates moie or less m other Provmces and States In 
Bihar and Orissa Bauris, Chasas and Tamhuhs have the most lepers and Kewats 
Dhnnias and Dhobis m the Central Provmces The affliction is prevalent among 
Pahans and Paraiyans and to a less extent among Chernmans, Madigas and 
Malas m Madras, while m the Umted Piovinces lepers are most numerous among 
the hill people The bgh mcidence of leprosy recorded among Cbistians is 
obviously due to the fact that almost all the leper asylums are managed by 
Cbistian Missions 
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The total number of asylums m India 
has mcreased from 73 to 89 smce 1911 
and the inmates from five to eight 
thousands About 7-8 per cent of the total 
number of lepers are m asylums wbeh 
are mamtamed by Government, Municipal 
Boards, Indian States and Missionary 
Bodies According to the latest report of 
the Mission for Lepers m India and the 
East, there are 5,168 lepers m the 51 
asylums mamtamed by tbs Mission alone 
The discovery of a new treatment by the 
mjection of the products of the active 
_ prmciple of cfiaimogra and other oils has 

held out new hopes fox the unfortunate persons afflicted by tbs disease. 
Beseaieh i§ now being earned on m the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine by Dr. 
Muir, whose opinion it is that the treatment results m an improvement in almost 
all cases up to a certam pomt and then an arrest, after which the improvement 
can generally be continued by other treatment Sir Leonard Rogers, to whose 
mspnation tbs work owes its ongm, also considers it clear that a very great 
advance has been made m the treatment of leprosy by the Calcutta mvesti- 


185. The Superintendent of Census Operations, Punjab, has attempted an^vwii^iawiage 
mtetesfcbg enquity into the iniuenee of cousm-mamage on the statistics of 
ii^mitiesr i A special enquiry into over 1,000 marriages among Muhammadans 
s^gests that for -pure Musa^an castes a percentage of about 25 first-cousin 


‘ Uilffaid Iw* Beiigal Cenatis Eejxjrfc^ot 19Q1 refers to ao estimate wbioli puts tbe of a leper 
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marriages would be found througliout tbe Pun3ab. After analysing tbe statistics 
of certam distinctively Hindu and distmctively Musalman castes respectively 
Mr. Jacob says — 

“ We may piovisionally conclude that m the Punjab Hmdus suffer more from blmdness 
and lepios)'- than do Musalmans , but that Musalmans are, on the whole, more hable to deaf- 
mutism than Hindus Plindus and Musalmans seem eq^uaUy liable to insamty, no deduction 
unfavouiable to the latter commumty being justified from the single instance (out of 8 possible 
instances) oi an excess of Musalman insane among males in the Indo-Gangetic Plain So far 
then as this analysis goes theie is nothing to show that consangmneous marriages are productive 
of an insane, bhnd, or lepious diathesis, the Hindu commumty containing as many as, if 
not more persons infirm fiom these causes than the Musalman community The results of a 
separate analysis of the statistics of deaf-mutism suggest (1) that Musalmans, apart from the 
practice of consanguineous marriage, are less liable to deat-mutism than Hindus, or (2) that 
deaf-mutrsm cannot be associated with only a single pair of allelomorphic Mendehan 
elements ” 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH. 

Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age-period and number of females afflicted per 1,000 
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CHAPTER Xi. 


Caste. Tribe, Race aoil Xatiouality. 

186. In tias chapter will be discusaed the lesiiltsot the information obtained iiitrodBct<)ry 
in column 8 of the census schedule The mstriictions toi filbng up this r ni nm-n remarks 
run as follows — 

“ Enter the caste or tribe of Hindus, Musaimans, Jams Sikhs, Arfa> Biahmos and 
abongmal tribes and the race of Christians Buddhists, Paisis, etc ” 

Subsidiary instructions which were issued to the census staff esplamed more 
fully what was leqmred, namely the mam racial, social and sectional groups into 
which the people of India aie divided The census in most countiies includes an 
enqmry into the nationality oi foreigners m the population In many of the more 
advanced countiies mtermarnage and strong national sentiment have practically 
obliterated racial distmctions But where, as m parts of Eastern Europe and m 
America and the colomes, the population is divided on fundamental lines of race 
or colour which correspond to differences m cultural and economic progress, the 
distmction is usually retamed m the statistics of the periodic censuses In 
India the sense of a common pohtical nationality has never in the histoiy of the 
people achieved sufficient mtensity to override the factors of cleavage which are 
inherent in the social system In a population divided mto mnumeiable groups, 
each havmg its own character and traditions, the enquiry ‘‘ what caste are 
you ^ or more simply “ who are you 2 is recognized as referrmg to the racial, 
tribal or social group and is a question which has to be asked wherever 
clear identification is required, whether it be m the courts of law or m every 
day life The question is always understood by the mdi\udual to whom it is put 
anS the answer immediately gives his recognized place mthe social structure. 

Although the term race, tnhe, natiomlity are used m tbs chapter m the 
general sense m wbch they are employed m current literature rather than m any 
strictly teohmcal or scientific sense, it may be of mterest to give some ot the stricter 
definitions of the words In an autbopological sense race denotes a mam divi- 
sion of mankind the numbers of wbch have important physical characters m com- 
mon and IS usually applied to stocks of considerable antiquity For the purposes 
of tbs report we can use race m makmg such obvious contrasts as that, for 
example, between a Parsi and a Maratha, a Pathan and a Telugu, a Bengali and 
a Buiman, a Latm and a Teuton, without enquiring the age and origm of the 
differentiation A tribe accordmg to Dr Haddon is “ a group of a simple kmd 
ocoupymg a concentrated area, havmg a common language, a common govern- 
ment and a common action m warfare ” If we add the Words a tradition of 
common ongm ” and interpret the words “ government ” and “ warfare as 
representing respectively the internal organization and the external attitude 
towards other communities, the definition may roughly apply to our ideas of 
the abongmal tribe andtho tnbal sections of the Pathans and Rajputs 

187 It will be seen from th6 form m which the questions put mthe census 
schedule that the factors mtended to be recorded differ for different sections of the 
communities* We may distinguish in the first place Indian peoples and Foreign 
peoples. In the oase of the latter what was required was their country of domicile 
dr halaonality, ^ The numbet of foreigners, as we have already seen in Chapter 
i^no^aratively' small, ^ The vast majority of those from over the seas are 
of .Bxtelh^na&naJlty, while those from across the frontiers, such as the Chmese, 
and FOpalese, are fairly easily identifiable. On the other hand there 
a certain number of ! foreigners of mited par^tage and, perhaps, a few 
women iaaiiied to men belonging to countries other than their own, 

&se actual poMeai' nationality would be hard to determine. Such persons, 
dq’ not form a numerous :or important element, are neglected in the 
ta^I^of wMbh afe' selecteve ' rather than comprehmisive. The 

element^ excepbm so far aS it has the 

lldbe-bM 4nib1ijeii6>dHh^\sbsbrbeddf d^ least permanently domiciled in India, 
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DlTtsiane of Indian- 
boio. 


Boasoufi for the 
return of caste. 


IS best distmgmshed by birtbplace and lias already to a large extent been 
discussed m tbe chapter dealing with that subject 

188 Apart trom the Anglo-Indian domiciled commumtv Vihich occupies a 
pecuhai position m the Indian social organization, the home-bom population 
of India piopei is divided both by the mam rehgions and also into groups which 
are based on various other differentiating factors The Parsis still retain their 
racial exclusiveness and their foreign religion and traditions The Muhammadans 
are roughly divided into fom* mam tribal divisions, Moghul, Pathan, Saiyid and 
Sheikh, of which the first three mclude most of the Musalmans of genuine foreign 
origm and the last contams also a considerable piopoii-ion of the Indian converts 
to Islam Within these mam divisions there are innumerable tribal groups , while 
alongside of them among the more recent conveiiis, there are numbers who retain 
their former caste or functional group Christians can be divided into Europeans 
(and Americans) , Armenians, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians Of the Indian 
Christian converts the majority have given up their previous distinctions of 
caste and tribe but some (chiefly ot the highest or the lowest groups) still retain 
them The Goanese Christians form a distinctive group by virtue of difference 
ot race and to some extent of cultm’e The Sikhs, a rehgious and nulitary 
group, are mostlj’’ recruited from the Hmdu castes Some retam their caste, while 
others prefer to merge themselves as far as possible m the general community of 
the Khalsa The primitive and aborigmal peoples are divided mto tribes some 
of which have racial and others terntoiial origm Among the Hmdus and Jams 
all the various factors of combination fission or seclusion have been crystalhzed 
mto the mstitution of caste, and, as the Hmdu and tribal population forms 
nearly three-quarters of the population of India, the discussion of caste has 
naturally always occupied a piomment part of this chapter 

lvS9 Serious suggestions have, however, at various times been made m favour 
of the omission of the question legarding caste from the schedules and the supres- 
sion of the classification of the population by caste and tribe A proposal to this 
effect was made m connection with the 1901 Census, mamly on the ground that the 
distribution of various castes and tribes m the population changed only at large 
intervals and that it was not necessary to obtam figures at each decenmal enu- 
meration The subject was revived fiom a more mterestmg point of view by the 
tablmg of a resolution m the Legislative Council m 1920 attackmg the caste 
enquiry on the grounds (a) that it was undesirable to recognize and perpetuate, 
by official action, the system of caste differentiation and (b) that m any case the 
returns were inaccurate and worthless, since the lower castes took the opportunity 
of passing themselves off as belonging to groups ot higher status Owmg to the 
absence of the mover the resolution was not debated but the fact of its proposal 
drew attention to two aspects of the return of caste, mz , (a) its value for 
demographic purposes and (6) its statistical accuracy Now, whatever view may 
be taken of the advantages or disadvantages of caste as a social mstitution, it is 
impossible to conceive of any useful discussion of the population questions m 
India in which caste would not be an important element Caste is still ‘‘ the 
foundation of the Indian social fabric,” and the record of caste is still “ the best 
guide to the changes in the various social strata in the Indian society.” Every 
Hmdu (using the term m its most elastic sense) is born mto a caste and his caste 
determines his religious, social, economic and domestic hfe from the cradle to the 
grave In western countries the major factors which determme the different 
strata of society, mz., wealth, education and vocation are fluid and cathoho and 
tend to modify the rigidity oi birth and hereditary position. In India spiritual aiid 
social cottimumty and traditional occupation override all other factors. Thus,, 
where m the censuses of western countries an economic or occupational .groupmg 
of the population affords a basis for the combmation of demographic statistics^ the 
corre^ondmg basis in the case of the Indian population is the distinction of reli- 
gu'm and caste. Whatever view may be taken of caste as a national and Social in- 
stitution it is useless to ignore it, and so long as caste continues to be used as one 
Of the distinguishing'features of an individuaTs official and social identity it ban- 
not be claiffie^-that a decennial enumeration holps to perpetuate an undesirable 
msth^ufioh,-. Mr (phyagarajaiyar (Mysore) writes * — 

^"^^Sth^t ca'ste gpod mBtitlitioa is a question not yet out of the region of controversy j 

than alive., it is certainly hot yethb inactive a 
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prmoipal in the iife of the people as to he altogethei ignored In jouiiiejing bv traini* m the 
bustle of city life, m reformed and progiessive circles it luav >>eein neaily extinct, but it i* still 
there an institution forming the people into group> lor the piiriioses of daily life which 
though at times piovokmg bitterness that does not >.eem native to it ha^ on the whole certain 
convemences and till the mass of the people ontgiow^ it a very real demolojtical interest 
attaches to it and it is worth the while, alike of the Government and of the people tq gather 
material for the study of its effects on the grouth of society ^ ’ 


190 Though there IS probably no part of the censuft which mteiests the ^ 

general pubhc so much as the entry of caste this fact does not as might have 
been supposed always tend to enhance the acciiiacv oi the lecoid Special elfoits 
were made m the Censuses of 1901 and 1911 to obtain accraate and complete entries 
of caste and lists of caste names weie diawii up foi leleience as well as ii^ts of 
indefinite and ambiguous terms which the emimeiatois w'eie mstiucted to avoid 
as giving no cine to the actual caste of the person so desciihecl The accumulated 
experience gamed from the records ot these censuses and of the ethnographical 
smvey was utilized to the full both m guiding the euumeiatois and m mter- 
preting in the compilation offices obsciue entiles found m the record Except 
peihaps in tracts such as parts ot Assam vheie the foreign population 
IS laige every man’s caste is known locallv and as m the vast majority of 
cases the enumerator is a local man it is piobable that apart, from such 
reasonable percentage of mistakes as is inevitable m the course of the 
various processes of copymg and classifying, the record of caste is fairly 
free from errors due to ignorance and carelessness A much more serious 
source of error arises from mtentionally false entiles and misrepresentations 
of caste To a Hmdu his caste is the deteimming factor in his life and beside it 
his age, civil condition, birthplace and even his occupation are matters of com- 
paiative mdifference It was therefore difficult tor the mdividual to appieciate 
that the object of the enquiry was merely to aseertam the numbers ot each caste ; 
and the ancient tradition that the king or the government was the ultimate author- 
ity in determmmg questions of caste probably helped the popular feeling that the 
effect of the census record, so far as the individual was concerned, would be to fix 
his particular position m the social scale The opportumty of the census was 
therefore seized by all but the highest castes to press foi recogmtion of social 
claims and to secure, if possible, a step upwards m the social ladder. This atti- 
tude has been strengthened by the recent development of caste sab/m or 
societies, whose purpose is to advance the position and welfare of the caste 
With a more efficient organization the communal feehng of mdividual castes has 
become more articulate and the number of the petitions received by the Provincial 
Supermtendents, the Local Governments and myself from castes regarding therr 
record in the census, and the strength with which they have been pressed, is a feature 
of the recent census It was essential, of course, that the census should confine 

itself to a record of existii^ 
facts and avoid the position 


Jhme of caste. 


Title oJauaed. 


Bneduoao. 

Bntisiaiu 


^aogida Erahiaaii. 
Eachh-WBlia 

OhandtavaosluTa Eshattriya. 
'Tliaknii. 

Vleliwa Biiatuaan, 

Kaitatfenya 


of arbiter m questions of caste 
claims. The matter was dealt 
with in various ways. In the 
first place no clasAcation of 
castes was attempted m the 
tables, caste names being ar- 
ranged m alphabetical order 
A large number of the caste 
danns are for the status of 
“ Kshattnya or Vaisya 
and I directed that these gene- 
tal names, winch do not now 
indicate castes but are ancient 
social groups, should be avoid- 
ed. A^in the claim could 
, oftenbe satisfi-edby a formal 

dhfe th^ {^te under the coveted title, provided that that tide was 

1 ^ opphsH’S' TfioH" 1i5b& H been put t by Mr. L MiddTetou lU the chapter on caste m the 

that the oa^ fedmg among lower classes of ,the PunJsib is much less 
sad enTi^uy hnd t^'rd of caste mmll documeate 


. n Bhbiali: i , . 

SL Bz^Loabhait 
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4 Jalia Hmbaiftta . 

6. Jandda Tsrkhaa 
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7. Kahar (Eawam) 

. & Khstto . . 

0, Jfm ' ... 
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lit. ',andr 
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is. topi Brahmaja 


Vaiahya. 

07 hDsdHHahatteija br Bajput. 
Ogni]^ Wo;j^^tya> Sijdmitny a.! 
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Tamboli Vaishyjivyn'agbaDBi Hshattz^l 
Valsbyai^as^te 
yaroa Bcahmss. 
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distinctive and did not create confusion with othei groups The title being 
hnown the correct classification of the group in the tables was easy Though 
the ordinary rule was that the enumerator should enter the caste name given 
by the person mteirogated, provided it was a defimte and recognized name 
of a caste, the enumerator himself was often as mterested in the caste 
entry ns the general pubhc and, as a local man and often a local official, 
probably knew the caste of most of the people of his block and could, and 
did, resist claims which were not popularly admitted. It is unnecessary and 
perhaps inadvisable to give here mdividual instances of the manner in which claims 
were dealt with, but the mfoimation given in the margm on page 223 regarding 
petitions which were sent to me, usually on a pimted form, by castes regardmg 
their record is of mterest The Census Superintendent of Bengal, gives a list of 
thiity-five different claims to Kshattriya, Vaisya and other status which, as he 
says, were among those most strongly pressed by the caste sahJias, and there 
are similar lists in most of the provincial reports 

191 Although it was necessary to ask and record the caste of every person 
in the schedule not ah castes have been tabulated in the census reports A full 
record of castes was made in 1901 for the purposes of the ethnographic survey. 
The number tabulated was reduced in 19] 1 by excluding those which fell below 
a certain percentage of the population. Still further reduction on these hnes 
has been made on the present occasion, and even m those castes which have been 
tabulated the statistics given do not always represent the fuU strength of the 
caste, as their number m districts where their total strength fell below the fixed 
minimum percentage of the local population has been omitted The tables can 
therefore only give a rough idea of the strength of the caste and elaborate tables 
have not been prepared for the India report For fuller lists of the castes of 
India and of the provinces, as well as for discussion regardmg the origm, meaning 
and structure of caste, reference should be made to the reports of the previous 
censuses and to the records of the ethnographic survey. On the present occasion 
the principal mterest m the caste figures hes in then combmation with other 
demographio statistics, such as age, sex, civil condition and education and so 
forth and m this chapter discussion wiU be confined to a few aspects of mterest 
and importance In Parts I and II of Imperial Table XIII the figures of the 
mam castes of India and of each Provmce are given so far as they are available 
and withm the limits of accuracy mdicated above. Statistics of selected castes, 
tribes and races are combined with those of hteracy m Table IX, Age and 
Civil Condition m Table XIY and Occupations in Table XXI and Infirmities 
m Table XII-A m the Provmcial tables 

192 Unfortunately the enormous complexity of the caste system makes 
it impossible to combme large groups of the population on the basis of 
caste. No satisfactory method of classifying castes for the purposes of demo- 
graphic statistics has been discovered. Though there undoubtedly exists a rough 
order of social precedence it varies in different loc^hties, and it is impossible 
to find a simple set of prmciples which would enable such an order to be 
satisfactorily applied to a large group of the population. Traditional occupation 
has been used as the basis of classification m the past But many castes have 
long abandoned their traditional occupation and others, e>g , some of the tradi« 
tional toddy drawers and hquor sellers, are strongly repudiating theits and are 
seriously offended if remmded of it, while as an mdex of econonuc status 
_ traditional occupation is hardly a useful criterion where the beggar iB king 
and the skilled craftsman may be an outcaste.* Nor do the variations in the 

' cn^toms of early marriage, polygamy and the restrictions on widow re-marriage, 
. which ho- ' vitally affect the development of population, follow the hnes of 
Any^sodal brdot of these kinds. We have therefore to treat casteS mdi- 
v;vi|haEy:!or in^s|!aaIl combmations framed m each case accordmgtothepur- 
'pos^lDfx^^wliichthey are to be used, and any large comhmation either for the 



.whfojh^l t^nid bewpbssiBle and useful to make. The Brahman commumty ocph 
> pieB ,a .jrppshrent position 'ba most provinces and the figures of Brafimahs should 

the Provinoial Reports, hut'lhWe^ 

' e -jahk dellMitteLy ahaaidoiiod for the reaspM gxTen wl the text, No ftowes « thie 
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be fairly complete At the other end of the society there he a number of tribal 
groups ?rhich together are sometime's tenned the depres'ed cla=;''es If we 
could obtain hgures for these two extieme di\*iaions we < oald bv -ubria< tirm mark 
off the mtermediate castes as non-Biahman ca^^tes 

193 It hasbeen usual m recent veai- to speak of a certaiii '^el tion oi the ( ommu- eiMsea 

mty as the depressed clas&eb So lai a- 1 am awaie the teim has no nnal deh- 
mtion noi is it certam exactly whom it coveia In the Qumquenmal JRenew on the 
progress of education from 1912 to 1917 (Chapter XVIII pai.igiaph 505) the depres- 
sed classes are specihcally dealt with from the pomt oi -^uew or ediit ationai uSsnt- 
ance and progress, andm Appem'ix XIII to that Report a l^t or the t .''•te'^ and 
tribes constituting this section ot the com m unity i^ given Tne total population 
classed according to these li^ts as depie^-ed amounted to 31 million peiMim oi 19 
per cent of the Hindu and Tiihal population ot BiitNh India Tlic-’e i'. mi- 
doubtedly some danger m gmng offence bv makmg m a public lepoit lal distinc- 
tion which may be deemed mvidious but m view of the lists already prepared 
and the fact that the depressed classes have, especially m South India attamed 
a class consciousness an<l a class oisainzation are sert'ed by w^pecial missions, 

“ raised ’ by philanthiopic so< leties and officiahv lepreaented m the L^^gidative 
Assemblies, it certainly seems advisable to face the facts and to attempt to obtain 
some statistical estimate of then unmbeis I therefore a^ked Provmcial Srp-im- 
tendents to let me have an estimate based on census figures of the appioxunate 
strength of the castes who weie usually included in the category of ‘ depressed 
I received lists of some sort from all p^’o^^nces and states except the Umted Pro- 
vmces, where extreme dehcacy of o&cial sentiment shrank from facing the task 
of attempting even a rough estmiate The figures gi\ eu are not based on exartiv 
uniform criteria, as a diffeient Mew is taken of the position of the same gioups in 
different parts of India and I have h<id m some cases to moih^ the estmiates on 
the basis of the figures m the educational lepoi-t and of information fiom the 1911 
reports and tables They are also subject to the general defect, which has already 
been explamed, that the total strength of any caste is not recorded. The mar- 

gmal statement gives, however, a rough estimate 
of the mimmvm numbers which may be consi- 
dered to form the “ depressed classes ‘ of the 
Hmdu commumty The total of these provmcial 
figures adds up to about 53 milhoiis. This, 
however, must be taken as a low and conser- 
vative estmiate since it does not mclude (1) the 
full strength of the castes and tubes concerned 
and (2) the tribal aborigmes more recently absorbed 
m Hmduism, many of whom are considered impure. 

"We may confidently place the numbers of 
these depleted classes, aU of whom are consi- 
deied impure, at somethmg between 55 and 
60 millions in India proper Of the degiee and nature of then nnpunty 
it is not necessary to speak here It vanes m different tracts and is most 
conspicnons m Southern India, where, perhaps owing to more settled pohtical 
conditions, orthodox Hindu sentiment has been able to develop an mtensity 
of social differentiation which the more complex conditions m Northern India 
would somewhat tend to modify. 

In paiagraph 170 of iis chapter on Races and Castes Mr. Grantham (Burma) givei an 
interesting aooonnt of certain small indigenous groups of people who may he described as 
forming “ depressed classes,” m the sense that they are degraded below the level of the rest 
of society Reference must he made to the Bumm Report for particulars of these groups 
They mclude the Sandalas or grave diggers, who live outside the villages, the Payaiy^ and 
Khwa, who are pagoda slaves, the Tlmichi, descendants of a certain Arakanese general and 
his followers, who rebelled agamst the King of Arakan and were condemned to everlasting 
social degradation, the Kebas who are hereditary beggars and the Don (Mermen), Han 
(sweepers) and Hara (watermen) The hist three groups are of mixed Hindu descent and 
with others of the same kind take their place as low caste Eindns Of the other indigenous 
groups Mr. Grantham, while admitting certam social disabihties such as restnctions m inter- 
mamage and oommensahty, considers that their degradation is to some extent economic and 
hardly corresponds to the condition of the impure castes m Hindu society. Of the 480,000 
BBndu and tnbal Indians enumerated in Burma a ku^e proportion are members of or descen- 
dants from impure groups of people in Southern and Bastem India. 

2x2 
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Bibar L Orisaa 
Bombay 
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62,680 
1,000 
0,00(1 
8 000 
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3,300 
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2,89J 
0,000 
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oOO 
2, 330 
932 
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1 260 
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%Tahitt»its aoi] uuii- 
ISiraliman castes 


194 This gi'oup has ]>ee]i di&tiuguislied in pie^nous censuses and ^ ontaiiied siicli 
tribes as the hTagas, Ahoib ol Assam the Graios of Bengal, the Oiaoiis, Mimdas 
and Santals of Bihai and Orissa the Gonds and Kawais of the Central Provmces, 
the Bliils of Cential India the Todas of Madras and so forth It is, however, 
difficult to isolate a gioup of this kmd smce as the country opens out these people 
leave then native forests and hills toi the attraction of the plains, wheie they 
settle down and adopt the habits language, and occupation of their Hindu or 
Hmdiuzed neighbouis This has happened with large niimbeis of the Gonds, 
Bhils Santals and otheis whose leligion and language have as we have alieady 
seen been Hmdiuzed and theie is no scientific reason to distinguLsh this section of 
the tubes fiom othei simiUi peoples who have gone though much the same piocess 
at an earhei date It is not tlieieloie, possible to give acciiiate numbers of the 
tubal abongmes but the total iiiiiiibei ot those tribes who are still, oi who have 
till lecently, been consideied iiiliabitants of the hills and jmigles mcliidmg such 
tubes as the Gonds SantaLs and Oiaons may be roughly put at something over 
16 milhons of persons It is of iiiteiest to recollect m ths coimectioii that the 
numbei of those who letuined a tribal lehgion is only about 9j milhons, thus 
leaving m the Hindu commiinit} between 6 and 7 millions oi more oi less recently 
Hmduized tribes 

195 The Brahmans foim a faiily cleaily lecognizable unit in each piovmce and 
aie more or less completely letiirned They number throughout India U millions ; 
a uiimbei which does not include groups such as barbers or goldsmiths whose am- 
bition has impelled them to claim a land of subordmate Brahman status If we 
deduct from the total nimibe’' of Hmdus 'ovz , 217 milhons (1) the mmibei of Brah- 
mans, mz , 14 milhons, (2) the depressed classes, mz , 53 millions, and (3) the re- 
cently Hmduized tribes 6j millions, we get a remamder of 143^ million persons, 
who may he roiighl}' held to represent the non-Brahman caste-— Hmdus of all kinds, 
mcludmg most of tlie cultivating, professional and higher artisan groups and a 
certain pioportion of the lowei artisans and labourers 
Bbadniok of ikusfai. 1 96 An iiiterestmg estimate ot the class generally knowu as the Bhadralok ” 

ot the Bengal Presidency has been made m the Bengal Repoit The bulk 
of this class belongs to the Brahman, Kayastha and Baidya castes which 
together number nearly three miilions. The proportion of these in the population 
IS high in Calcutta and the ueighbommg districts of Western Bengal and in 
Chittagong and the Eastern Bengal districts There is naturally a close correlation 
between the distribution of this class and the extent of bteracy and especially of 
literacy in English, and the figuies of distiibution, which are possibly the result 
of political movements m early tmies, give a good index of the local supply of 
clerical kboui. Mr Thompson remarks 

“ There 18 some trace in the high proportion m such districts as Bakargan} and Chittagong 
of the fact that numbers of the bettei class Hindus were forced to take refuge in remoter parts 
durmg the tunes of Muhammadan supremacy, as m the high proportions in Burdwan and 
Bimkura there is trace of the fact that the Moghuls never subdued those parts as they did 
fSastom and Central Bengal, The Moghuls canuot be held responsible for the low proportion of 
hhadralok Hindus in Noj'them Bengal The estabhshment of the Muhammadan power ivith 
its headquarters at Gour much earlier than Mogliul times may have dnven the ruling Hindu races 
from the ueighbouihood of Malda, but the Muhammadans never estabhshed themselvet, m the 
north-eastern parts of the Rajshahi division, and we may conclude that those parts were 
not occupied by the Aryan invaders oJ India before Muhammadan times as effectively as the 
centra] and southern parts oi the Piovmce ” 

197, The question of the entry m the schedule of caste by Sikhs was the subject 
of special coDHidoration m view of a resolution on the subject tabled in the L^is- 

lativc Assembly, but subsequently withdrawn, m 
which objection was taken to the enquiiy of their 
(aste from Sikhs. In the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Provmce orders were eventually 
issued that Sikhs who were unwillmg to return 
their caste should not be pressed to do so. The 
incident stresses the growing corporate feeling 
among ceitain of tlie Sildis with whom, partly 
imder political influence, communal is temporarily 
at any rate superseding sectional sentiment; 
though, as a matter of fact, a large number still 
strongly insist in the social distinction of caste and 
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letam the piactice of endogamy In 1911 ol the 2^84 thousand Sikhs who 
were letuined m the Punjab only 221 persons tailed to specify their 
caste On the present occasion the number is 67)00o or 2 per cent But in the 
North-West Fioutier Provmce no less than 54 per cent otthe Sikhs were 
letiuned without caste The chief castes returned bv Sikha m the Punjab are 
given 111 the maigm on page 226 About one-thiid ot the whole Jat coiuinuiiity 
of the Punjab is Sikh by religion 

198 Islam recognizes no cus/e distinctions and among the Muhammadans of 
the north-west ot India, wheie the foreign stiain is strongest, restrictions such as 
those of caste aie not observed , mterdmmg between tribal oi even f imctiunal 
groups IS usual and mtermairiage common In the lest oi India however the 
influence of Hmdiusni lias powerfully afiected Muhammadan custom tiaditioii and 
sentiment The vast majontt^ of the Muhammadans m India aie the descendants 
of conreits tiom Hmdus and the Siipermtendent oi the Punjab Censii«^ of 1911 
estimated that only 15 per cent of the Muhammadan^ of the Punjab aie ot real 
foreign origin w liile in the rest ot India the percentage ot Muhammadans of 
ioieigii stock must be exceedingly small Muhammadans aie divided mto tour 

large tanulies Pathans, Moghuls Saiyids and Sheikhs, 
and into sectional oi functional gioups such as the 
Boias, Khojas and Memoirs of Bombay and the 
Julahas and Kulus of Bengal while large nnmbeis of 
the higher Hindu castes m north India, e g , the Rajputs 
and flats, have been conveited to Islam Although 
the distmction between section and section is much 
looser than m the case of the Hmdu castes and ii is 
the fashion to deny the existence of rigid partitions 
between the vaiious groups, yet there is a practical endogamy m the sectional and 
tuiictional divisions, and m Bengal a Sheikh will not marry a Knlii while m some 
parts one Muhammadan wiU not feed with another Except perhaps in the 
case of the Moghuls and Pathans and of some of the well marked divisions in 
Bombafjr such as the Boras, Khojas and Memons and m South India such as the 
Mappillas, the figures for the various Muhammadan divisions are untrustworthy. 
The majority of Muhammadan cultivators m Bengal and Assam return them- 
selves as Sheikhs, but a Sheikh is very apt to become a Saiyid when he achieves 
wealth and position On the other hand the functional groups are now largely 
abandonmg their traditional occupation, and with it their traditional name, and 
caihng themselves Sheikhs, while on the other hand some of the Sheikhs who 
resent this intrusion have abandoned the title and simply return themselves as 
Muhammadans The prmcipal Musalman castes of the Punjab are the flats, 

Rajputs and Arams who together number ovei hve 
millions The Aram caste in the Punjab is almost 
entirely Musalman , the flats and Rajput castes 
are divided between the three prmcipal religions 
as m the marginal statement. The Pathans are 
divided mto numerous tribes which are deacnbed 
in the census reports of the North-W est Frontier 
, - Province and. Baluchistan, but the number of 

flu^ecified entries is as Eigli as 23 pa cent in the fomer Piovince, a^d som^ 
what vitiates the tribal figures Of the Brahms ot whom there are about 
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160,000, Major Fowle wntes 

“ The Brahui ouginjis practically imtraceahle Itis not even deaa- whether Ihey cam atm 
thelf^tbom PeieiaVe toBdoch. or tom tiieEart. mwlnUo.se they 

'fiieir Dravicban laturu.ee with them At any rate once eettlrf m Batoehi^ with ^at 

■as their oanital th^W to hold then own against the other inhabitants, Paito, Bahwh, 
Tatt^rW’a Shrnfihteyooidederacy gradual arose. In course of time, ho^TO, 
mhToonfedexaoy deereased, partioularly after the Bn1^ ocoi^tion of tie 

Broymee^tietiestiatieldtiemtogetel^^^^ 
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> 12,833 
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Bralini race is doomed m tlie future, let us h.ope tlie very distant future, to absorption into some 
more viriie coramumty ’ The figures however, indicate that during the decade the 
process of disintegration has certainly not been actively at work It is true that the Brahuis 
as a whole have dechned but this decrease is distinctly less than that of the Patha^is, and can 
be attributed to influenza, famine and migiation, while the real Brakm stock — the Brahui 
nucleus — shows an actual inciease ” 

Xhe Mappillas, who form the largest Muhammadan community of Madras, 
number in all 1 107,017 m the Piesidency and Coorg Of them Mr. Boag writes — 

‘ The Mappilla who smce the census has made himself notorious by his great rebeUion is at 
home only on the West Coast His numbers have risen by 6| per cent smce 1911 and we 
have seen in Chapter IV that this increase is at least m part due to conversions from among 
the Cherumans Ongmally descended from Aiah sailors who married women of the country 

the majority of the Mappillas to-day have next to no ad- 
mixture of foreign blood , except in few cases they are 
simply out-caste Cherumans who have turned to Islam in 
the hope of improving their social status, or the descend- 
ants of such converts Their zeal for Muha mm adamsm is 
notorious, and their fanatical outbreaks have for years 
been the only source of disturbance to the peace and 
quiet of the West Coast The recent outbreak, foi the 
numbers involved, the area affected, the damage done 
to person and property, pubhc and private, and for its 
duration, has far surpassed all previous risings 
Mappillas are found in every taluk of the district as 
will he seen from the figures m the margm After the 
Laccadives, the three taluks of Emad, Ponnam and 
Walluvanad, in which they are most numerous, form 

with Cahcut taluk the area worst affected by the 

rebellion ” 

199. A special study has been made of the races of Burma m connection with 
the Linguistic and Ethnological Survey of Burma recently earned out The results 
are presented partly m the Burma Census report and its appendices and partly m 
Races of Buiim the form of monographs on particular races, and 

the student is referred for details on the subject 
to these souices It is only possible here to 
notice the mam classification and the statistics 
of the principal racial classes The chief racial 
divisions of the population of Burma are given 
in the margm The hulk of the mdigenous in- 
habitants are composed of a mixture, in varymg 
degrees, of the Indo-nesian and Southern Mon- 
gol stocks the latter preponderatmg. The 
Southern Mongols both before and after their 
arrival in Burma split up mto several sub-races, 
the Shans, Kachins, Talamgs, Karens and 
others These by intermarriage with one ano- 
ther and with the Indo-nesian races have produced the various mdigenous races 
of Burma. The Shans and KachiDs, who inhabit the north eastern and northern 
tracts, are well defined, as also the Ohms of the Chm Hills m the north-east. 
The hulk of the Talamgs, of whom there are 324 thousand and of the Karens 
belong to the Delta and coastal tracts of South Burma and have been largely 
assimnated with the Burmese The Palaung-Wa group belongs almost entirely 
to the Shan States. 

' ' The Chinese were divided at the census mto Yunnanese and Other Chinese, 
the former numbering 69,000 and the latter 90,000. The increase in the Chinese 
' peculation in the last foity years is remarkable; the figures for the two Chinese 
' races together being given in the margin. The majority of the Yunnanese are 
found m the Korthem division , the other Chmese are most in 
the Delta and coastal tracts of South Burma. Practically 
every village in Lower Burma now contains a Chinese grocer 
and^ the Chinese are naonopoluimg a large portion of 
iihe rmal trade' of ^the country .r The Chmese themselves^ 
''to^a'i^heragenebtts racial character and a considerable number who come from 
jai^r^alrea^y of 'mixed They mtermany fre% with the women of the 
cases ^he sdns are brought up as CSimese* while the daughters 
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Of the ludo-Bumiau laces the Zeiladu with 93,000 form the majority. Xdehido Burmam 
term being applied to the ofisprmg of maiiiages between Indian Muhammadans 
and Biumese women The Zeibadis wear Baimese dress and speak Burmese, 
but the 'first generation and oiten latei generations are bilmgnal speaking both 
Hmdiistam and Burmese The teiin seems to have been first used m 1S91 when 
24 Zerbadis weie lerorded as ot Buddhist religion The total m 1901 was 20 423 
and m 1911 uearlv 60 000, the inLiease doubtless being laigel"^ due to 'gieatei 
accuracy as the name and class became moie defii-ed The Zeibadis aiepiedo- 
mmantly Muhammadan and foima pait ot the Buima Moslem connnLinitv which 
like most other communities is rapidly gaming a communal ronbCiousness Of the 
other Indo-Burman laces the Aiakan Muhammadans aie practically coniined 
tothe Akyab district and aie pioperlr the de^tenclant? ot Aiakanese women who 
have married Chittagoman husbands Tnev nunibei about 24 000 many almost 
entirely among themselves and aie recognized a^ a cLstmct race 

As many as 887,000 Iiicha ns weie enumeiated in Burma theteuii Indian ' 
bemg used at this census to include all who desciibe them^elve^. as belonging 
to one of the Indian races tabulated oi who appeared iiom other pairs ot their 
record to belong to one ot those laces Ot those leco.defl about 4S4 000 weie 
Hindus and Tribal, 366,000 Muhammadan^ and 23 000 Chiistiaii^ The 
attempt which has been made m the past to enmiieiate the Indian population in 
Burma by caste has proved a failure Mauv of the Indians on then ariivai m 
Burma abandon their caste altogether, otheis wilfully misiepiesent therr caste 

wMe many case the Burman 

— enumerator is quite unable 

to repeat coirecrly m the 
sckediile the stiange Indian 
caste names On the present 
occasion the Indians weie 
divided into certain divisions 
01 classes which are intelligible 
and usetiil in Bmma such as 
the Bengalis, Hmdustams, 

Onyas, Tamils and Telugus 
and the figures of the Indian population chvided m this manner are given in the 
margmal table. 
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More than half the Indians were enumerated in the Delta division of vSouth 
Burma, the city of Eangoon alone containing nearly 190,000 Of the large pro- 
portion, amountmg to nearly a quarter of the whole number, who were enumerated 
m the district of Akyab and the adjommg districts of the coast many were 

tempoiaiy mimigrants from the adjoining 
district of Chittagong who had crossed 
mto Burma territory for the rice harvest. 
Excluding the Inian population m the 
districts neighbouring on Indian temtory 
there are about 675,000 Indian settlers of 
a more permanent nature, of whom the 
Telugus, Tamils and Hmdnstams number, 
respectively, 167, 151 and 133 thousand. 
The figures m the marginal table give the 
mumbers of the Indians in Burma other than in the diskicts contiguous to Indian 
territory, and their proportion in the population at the last three censuses The 
number of Indians in the total population m these more distant districts has 
mcreased by a quarter m twenty years and now approaches 6 per cent, of the 
wh,ole population. But Indian women still fonn only 2* 6' per cent, of the female 
population^ and so long as this is^the ease and Indians continue to intermarry 
with Burmese women the proportion of Indmns m lie total population teni 
to be kept down by the absorption of their children in the Burmese race. Mr. 
.Grantham has disbussed, in an interesting manner the importance of the Indian 
'^emigritioninto Burma. Hb writes 

‘ Thefrequeat ciy' that the is rabidly dkplaoiugtheBuimaais due to tiie large 
"^tniflabeis of ladiauB who eahho^aeen I^dqig from Ihe ships that come from India to Rangoon , 
: and, Indism|>opuktion is jdoncehtrated in parts ill which its presence was 

pariiotitidy'^ot&efi ebservsr? who first raised that cry. About one-third 
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deiive their hveiikood from cultivation the mam pait aie engaged m occupations classed at, 
Industry, Tianspoit and Tiade, and consequently are either m the towns 02 close beside the 
railway and iivei routes This is true even m the districts m which the Indians are propor- 
tionally most numeious and it is exactly such a location as must make them be seen most 
frequently by observeis Theu share in transport and some other industries howevei 
IS exaggerated in the occupational tables Then share m the shUed occiqiatioiLs of in- 
dustrial -estabbshments is discussed m Chapter XIII , they have not such a monopoly of these 
as is sometimes suggested and in any case allowance has still to be made foi the overwhelming 
preponderance of the indigenous laces lu agriculture It is true that in ceitam loc ahties a lai «e 
area ot paddy land has gone into the possession of Indians or is worked by Indians, but m ^lew 
of the whole province the area is still small, and the pioblems mvolved aie local The last 
four articles preceding this have shown that the Indian question must be discussed separately 
for the near and the distant distiicts (or possibly for some divisions of the province differing 
shghtlv from those) In the distant district the proportion of Indians is still only 1 
in 18 ot the population and it has grown by about 10 per cent m the last decade instead of the 
13 per cent shown by the preceding decade How far this faUmg off is only due to a faUmg off 
of the number of Indiaua leaving India to come to Burma and how fai it is due to special 
losses or Indians through influenza is uncertam But it seems cleai that the powei of a foieign 
immigiant population to displace the mdigenous population must depend chiefly upon the num- 
ber oi the foreign women who come to settle in the country Indian females have moreased 
from ] 9 percent of the female population m 1901 to 2 6 per cent m 1921 while m the distant 
districts less than half the Indian females of 1921 were bom in Burma Even a smgle 
homogeneous imnugraut race of which this is trae is far more hkely to be absorbed than 
to dispossess Exceptional results might come if the immigrants consisted chiefly of the 
highly educated 01 skiUed classes or of financially powerful classes , but while the Indians 
include all these, it cannot be said that the majonty of them come under these desoriji- 
tions And the Indians of Burma are far from belonging to a smgle homogeneous race The 
2 6 pel cent or 25 pei mille of the female population of the distant districts which is Indian is 
distributed amongst a numbei of rehgions and races Puttmg aside those which claim only 
a few persons, there are three religions and three races which share with large numbers. 
Whether the tie of race or rehgion is regarded, the proportion to a thousand of the total 
female population is small for any unified class The proportions have certainly been 
increasing But this too has been due partly to the pecuhar age-distnhution of the mdigenous 
Buddhist population, which has caused the Buddhists to have a particularly low rate of 
increase just when the Indians of Burma had a natural rate of increase above theu 
average ” 

Mr. Grantham goes on to show the penetration of Indian mfinence into Burma 
in historical times 

The common view theiefoie that the Bmmese are m danger of losing thoir country to the 
Indians is not new but goes back at least 800 years and it is not unreasonable to ask for 
special evidence that a dispossession which went on so slowly through these centuries 
when the indigenous races were absorbed in mtemeeme strife is going to have hghtnmg effect 
now On the other hand the last thirty 01 forty years have seen the mdigenous races spread- 
ing out to reclaim to cultivation the jungle of the delta, the colonisation of which with its 
difficulties of fever flood and finance, is a feat that has not always been fully appreciated. 
How it has been recognised that a complete development of the economic life of the provmce 
must be balanced and that if the mdigenous races are to retam their place they must take part 
in the larger industml and commercial enterprises as well as m agncultuxe and m trade 
and industry on a small scale One of the Burmese leaders expressed thism 1922 as follows : 

* The economic menace is unmment, and unless wc are prepared to repel it oui national ens- 
tenoe is doomed . . . .If wc start organismg ourselves firom now and learn and strive ddigently 
to get the control of the trade, commerce and industry of the country mto our hands we may yet 
be saved ,* The prmcipal difficulty m this seems to be the lack of financial credit , but the recent 
devdopmenta in which Burmese have joined in industrial enterprises may estabhsh this for them 
if they make its ostabUshment thcar ami and sacrifice nunor gains for it The provision of bank- 
ing facilities in the largest towns, wboh is involved m this need hut does not constitute the 
whole of it, has boon recognised as an urgent desideratum and it is hoped that a beginning will 
soon be made. To a nation ahvo to the conditions fche present numbers of Indians and their 
rate of increase offer no menace. There will be room for them always But while the Indiana 
may oOme bo Burma and work for the advantage both of themselves and of Burma, there are 
at present no signs that they will withm any reasonable time dispossess the Burmese and 
convert Burma into an Indian country Those who come only for a short time cannot do 
this ; those who stay will tend to be absorbed as they are being absorbed now. By their 
absorption they will of course mfluenoe Burmese development as they have always done; 
but the essential chataotcr of the country must remain Burmese ” 
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200 The mam figures of Euiopeaus and Aiigio-Iudians are given below, the 
regional details will be found m the table at the end of the chapter. 4ngio-indiaDs 
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The details of the European conimunitv are best studied m connection with 
bnthplace and have been partially dealt with in Chapter III The actual figures 
of Europeans and of the Anglo-Indian Domiciled Community are always some- 
what doubtful, owing to the tendency of the latter to return themselves as European 
and of Indian Christians to claim to be Anglo-Indians. In Calcutta European 
enumerators weie employed wherever possible for quarters where Europeans 
or Anglo-Indians were m considerable numbers and this plan undoubtedly 
produced greater accuracy m discriminating between Europeans. Anglo- 
Indians and Indian Christians m Calcutta city Apart from difficulties of 
classification the variation m the number of Europeans depends, as has already 
been explained, principally on the movements of troops and of officials m and on: 
of India. The Anglo-Indians are much more concentrated than the Europeans the 
bulk of the community hemg found in the large cities and railway centres and in- 
dustrial and mmmg areas Like other distinct sections m India the Domiciled 
Community have greatly improved their communal organization of recent years 
and are now represented on the Indian Legislative Council. 

201 The scientific aspects of caste have been fully discussed m the caste Modem knkmes, 
chapters of the last two India census reports Caste is too localized and the 
figures unfortunately too mcomplete to admit of a discussion in a report for all 
India of the statistical variations of mdividual groups and the student is referred 
for such treatment to the Provincial reports The census staff is however, 
brought mto close contact with the practical features of caste m every-dav b±e 
and it may be of interest to discuss some of the main impressions regarding the 
present-day tendencies and developments of caste which were formed in the course 
of the census operations. In deahug with the question of the method and 
accuracy of the caste return we found a strong movement among castes 
to a higher status and better tbeir social condition and amulti- 

phcationof caste sabJm or associations. So far, m fact from there bemg 
any sign of the disappearance of caste teelmg the strong impression, 
which the processes and results of the census give, would be that there is 
a growing caste consciousness, accompanied by a feeling of caste patriotism on the 
one hand and on the other with, m some cases, mtense caste jealousy and anta- 
gonism. Pohtical rivalry among certam groups, especially m South India, has un- 
doubtedly enhanced the communal spirit on its socid as well as its religious side, and 
the popular attitude towards the census enumeration there made it clear that there 
was m South India no sign of a weakening of caste feeling. This communal con- 
sciousness and jealousy, especially where it is aocompamedby an ambition to rise in 
the social scale, often finds expression in an ex^gerated observance of the orthodox 
traditions associated, or supposed to he associated with the higher castes, eg., in- 
fant marriage, the restnction of widow re-marriage and a n^d endogamy. On 
the other hand some of the caste associations have directed their energies to social 
reform of a real character. The Census Superintendent of Bihar and Orissa 
dealmg with the growth and character of these caste sahibs instances that of the 
Ahir caste 

“ Bat the most important and effective 9(Ma in the provmoe is probably the Gope 
Jatiya Maha Sahha of the Goalas or as they prefer to call themselves Ahm, founded in 
1912 and including members from the whole of the north of India from the Punjab to 
Bengal The movement which it represents is described as a ** Pan- Ahir movement ” , 
sessions are held once a year and are attended by several thousands of persons The 
association also has a monthly journal of its own called the Ahr Smaohar published at 

Or 
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Maiiipuri in the United Provinces A considerable body of literature has accumulated in 
support ot the claim of the Ahirs to Kshatriya origin and it is stated that nothing less 
than Kshatriya position will satisfy the community. In pursuance of this theory a 
number of Ahirs have assumed the sacred thread This action on their part was -ongmally 
resisted, particularly m North Bihar, by the higher castes such as the Rajputs and the Bhumihar 
Brahmans and led in some oases to violence and the crim i nal courts The Ahirs have also 
reduced the thirty days or funeral ceremony prescribed for the Sudras to the twelve days 

of the twice-born The resolutions of this sabJia also are directed against the drinking of hquor, 
cluld-marnage and such hke . In South Bihar the Goala movement has been less in the 
direction of advancmg caste claims to wear the sacred thread and so forth and more towards 
social reform The men of this caste refused to do began (customaiy unpaid labour) for their 
landlords or to permit their women folk to attend the markets to sell milk and ghi : this has on 
at least one occasion resulted m temporarily disorgamzing a bazaar and in oausmg senous 
inconvenience to their neighbours The different sub-castes of Ahirs are now dimng with one 
another and inter-mamage between them is ‘ almost settled ’ This movement is typical of 
what IS gomg on in other castes The Kurmis, the Elahai's, the Dhanuks and others are claiming 
the right to wear and are in some oases weanng the sacred thread. Not that this attitude finds 
umversal favour even amongst the aspirmg castes for a case occurred m Monghyr district m 
which a Dhanuk who had assumed the sacred thread found that he had thereby deprived himself 
of the chance of marrying his children into the family of a wealthy caste fellow of more 
conservative views ” 

Again many influences make for the relaxation of the less essential rules 
of caste in order to brmg the system into adjustment with modern conditions. 
Mr Mukerjea (Baroda) notices that the restrictions of commensahty within the 
different sub-divisions of a caste, even between caste and caste, are fast breaking 
down m cities and towns ” and Mr Tallents writes — 

The most important aspect of caste is the system of restnctaons on marriage which it 
imposes and neglect of caste distmotions in this matter is unheard of As between sub-castes 
wi^m the limits of the same caste there are signs of relaxation, notably amongst the Elayasths 
who are the most highly educated caste in the commumty Cases of this kmd have occurred 
amongst the Bihan but more particularly amongst the domieiled Bengali Kayasths, where a 
rapprochement has occurred between the Dakshin Rarhi and the Uttar Rarhi and Bangaja sub- 
castes The same thing has been occurring in Onssa between the Sasam and Mastan sub-castes 
of Brahmans and the Sasam Brahmans and the Chaudhtm family of Bhmgarpur Such mmdents 
however which have only been noticed amongst the upper and more educated caste or castes 
that are aspinng to the upper ranks, are to be regarded not as signs portending the collapse of 
the caste system but of its adjustment to modem conditions The same may be said with 
regard to modifications of the rules about peraonal contact or the touohmg of what is eaten or 
‘drunk Amongst the Hmdu castes that served overseas in the war, the punfioation ceremony 
necessary after crossing the ocean has apparently become purely nominal ; only one case that 
arose m connexion with the war, that of some Kayasths of Darbhanga, is mentioned by 
correspondents in which the necessity for such a ceremony gave rise, to amy.^^ussion and that 
case was anuoahly settled. In places hke Jamshedpur, where work is done und^ modem 
conditions, men of all castes and races work side by side m the mill without any misgivings re- 
garding the caste of their neighbours But because the facta of every-day life make it impossible 
to follow the same practical rules as were fallowed a hundred years ago it is not to be 
supposed that the distmotions of pure and impure, touchable and untouchable, are no 
longer observed A high caste Hindu would not allow an ‘ untouchable ’ to sit on the same 
seat or to smoke the same hoohha or to touch his person, his seat, his food or the water he 
drinks : for a breach of this rule a bath in cold water is the minimum punfioation prescribed. 
Within the last ten years the cluldien of the untouchable classes attendmg one of the 
Zilla schools m this province were made to sit in the verandahs and it was found necessary to 
make the grant of allowances for such children atnctly conditional bn their being given equal 
•facilities for instruction with the other children. There is indeed, little to show tlmt the rulee 
of touch are falling into disuse except in so far as they have become moomi^atible with the routine 
of everynday life. At railway stations no questions are asked with regiid ^ ths caste ofi one’s 
fellow passengers or the railway porters who handle one’s baggage but th© supplies 

‘drifikihg water to ttoty passengars is still (except m parts of Ohota ^Tagpur) ” 

' ' * , “ir 

The loosening of caste bonds is confined to the less essential ordirianOisfe'J^^ 
‘Caste martiages are still rare and are usually celebrated by special 
journals devoted to social reform. Experience in the census operations 
liat tie higher castes were exceedingly tenacious of their esidusiYe rights, am 
venurp^ators befonging to acknowledged Brahman, Kshattriya and Yaisya 
gropps,^d no sympathy with the pretensions of lower castes, In Bengal , a 
'consert:ative Brahman enumerator put his feelings very plainly into words 
’wtoirhs said he Wf)^d rather cut ofl his hand than write, down a Jugi as Jogi, 
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and Ins wife with the title of Dehya like a Brahman woman. Mr Lloyd (Assam) 
writes . — 

“ I have received commumcatioiis from several coireapondents as to the trend of the caste 
system and the influence of it on modern thought The general conclusion is that culture and 
wealth are the only ladders by which the castes on the ground floor may hope to climb to 
an upper storey , and when they have chmbed they do nob attain to religious tquabty or to 
cormnensahty Their promotion is restricted to their being allowed to sit down m presence 
of the exalted ones and to converse with them Thio of course apphes also to members 
of other rehgions when mixmg with Hindus The diflerence is that the Muhammadan or 
Christian will be at ease and will behave and be tieated as an equal in conversation with Lis 
Hmdu fnends , while the Hmdu of lower caste even when highly educated, wiL stfll be 
m a subconscious stats of sitting on the edge of the chuxT in presence of a man of mghei 
caste Signs of change m the practices ot endogamy, exogamv and hypeigamy can 
hardly be noticed among the Hmdu casteo and only isolated cases of departure from 
previons practice have been brought to notice A writer has stated that caste tribunals m 
India aie losmg then value and that them edicto ot excommmucation are treated with 
contempt m some castes, the excommunicated persons and their friends foiming a sejarate 
sub-section The criticism hardly apphes to Assam as yet In some places the power 
of excommunication as a weapon has been demonstrated and revived by the non-co-operation 
movement as a pumshment not for breaking caste laws, hut for disagreement from the poli- 
tical views of a majority ox of a dominant and claimant mmoiitv Xo tendency to the foimation 
of new castes by separation of functional snb-castes is visible Eathei is there a general tighten- 
ing up of the caste bond within the ranks of each of the lower-placed castes, mamfesting itself 
in the adoption of new names and a general desire to appear as cultivators rathei than as follow- 
ers of any of the other traditional pursuits. These remarks, of course do not apply to the 
unorthodox and the more unselfish of the educated classes Among Ammist tribes conversion 
to Hin d uism as m previous years results in the giving up of some old practices and the letaimng 
of others Kachans who enhst in the Assam Eifles or Armed Reserve Pohee naturally find it 
improves their status with their fellow sepoys — largely Grurkhas — to be Hmdus They often 
abandon old practices such as the eating of pig’s flesh and drmkmg of beer but not others. 
The effect of conversions to Chnstiamty has been, m some cases to react on the pohty as well 
as on the individual And this reaction is not alwavs for the better. For instance, among the 
Ao Nagas, where the education of girls is earned on by the Amencan Baptist Mission, the con- 
servative members of the tnbe complain that an educat^ girl will not work m the fields and that 
consequent idling m the village has mcreased immorality. Again the Subdinsional Officer of 
Mokokehimg reports that the Mission teachmgs tend to tmdennme the structure of the tnbe 
Each Ao village is governed by a council of elders, some of whose functions are religious, and 
Christians often refuse to serve on the councils In time the tnbe may thus be left without a 
proper social organization ” 

There is no doubt that where Hindus are brought in close daily contact with 
a people who are without caste there is a very strong tendency for the caste feeling 
to relax There is practically no caste among the Hmdus resident in Baluchistan 
and of those in the North-West Eroniier Province the Census Supermtendent 
TOtes . — 

Surrounded as they are by non-Hindu population, the Hmdus and Sikhs m this Pro- 
vince are not a htHe influenced by the social freedom of their.Musalman neighbours. Caste 
restnolSons among them, already lax, have eonsideralfly weakened during last decade. 
Education is a great dismtegraiang factor. Political, regions and econonuo influences have 
aU more or less affected the ngidity of the caste iimtitution Reform movements hke the Arya 
Sama] and Sabha have done not a httie to free the popular mmd from caste prejudices. 
That the restrrottoi^ of caste are fast dying cut is obvious enough. The present Hindus and 

maybe divided into three sections, , (1) the orthodox who follow the caste system, 
more or less strictly, (2) those who have ignored the restnetaons of mterdimng, but still adhere 
ximdly to the bmitations prescribed for marriage^ and (3) those who have given up both Al- 
though tbe orthodox portion of bolOi-' these co mmunit ies is sHU in majority, iheir numerical 
strength is being reduced with every yeat tfiiai' passes A considerable proportion observe no 
restanctions of intoihmg, and although the number of those,, who have fre^ tnemselv® M- 
toeebher fcom'catte shaOHes, isemall, tie time spirit is with them and they areinct^ing slowly 
but surely. A small number oT Aryas and $$ many as 64 per cemt. of the total populalaon 
of Slims haverefnsed to naipe th^ ca^. Theieisa strohg tendency to widen the endogamoun 
'mouuS and narrow down the ei^ogamdus cirde. EndogamouS groups of the^me main caste, 
lie Htradhis and-X^kkiaa a^bn^' Aroras, are beginning to intermarry. U me matfeeis of 
breaking dowmeastenbaoHes'^Saare far ahead of their ffindu brethren, and the Amnd 
HardageAot passed for;fcheir bSnoflt^l^ faOditated mteimattiage^ between groups whicm 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Section T — Method of Mnutneration aud Classificdtion, 

iieffiodoftiie€ensiis 202 Tlie present chapter deals witL. the occupational; distribution of the 
i»y oeenpations. peoples of India In point of inteiest and importance the statistics of occupations 
are perhaps the most valuable of all those obtamed at a peiiodical census. At the 
same time they are undoubtedly the most difficult to collect with accuracy and 
to compile with precision The information regaidmg occupfations obtamed from 
the population c ensus IS contained in three columns m th^ schedule, columns 
9, 10 and 11, containing, respectively, the primary occupation of workers, the 
secondary occupation of workers and the means of subsistence of dependants. 
These columns have gradually obtamed theu present shape as the lesult of ex- 
perience and the history of their evolution is given m detail m the report of 
1911 Information about occupations was first tabulated in the Census of 1881 
when only the occupation of workers was returned In 1891 it was decided to record 
means of subsistence rather than occupation and workers and dependants were 
mcluded without distmction The present practice of distmguishmg workers 
and dependants was mtroduced in 1901 and has smce been maintamed The 
category of workers mcludes not only persons who work for their living but those 
who hve on rent or on mcome from mvestments or on pensions or annmties The 
dependants are the women, children and the old and infirm, who rely on others for 
their support and whose occupation, if they have any, is not sufficiently important 
materially to augment the family mcome. The mam instructions issued for 
jfillmg up these columns were as follows — 

Column 9 — Enter tke principal means of hvehhood of all persons who actually do work 
or carry on business, whether personally or by means of servants, or who live on 
house rent, pension, etc 

Column 10 ■ — ^Enter here any occupation which actual workers pursue at any time of 
the year in addition to their pnncipal occupation 
Column 11 — For children and women and old or infirm persons, who do not work either 
personally or by means of servants, enter the pnncipal occupation of the person 
who supports them . . . 


The more general instructions were reinforced by special directions enioming 
the avoidance of equivocal terms, the distinction between cultivators ana those 
who subsist on the rent of agricultural land, the difierentiation of manufactilrers 
and traders, of labourers employed m different forms of labour, of Grovemment, 
municipal and private servants and the like , and they were illustrated by 
examples of cases likely to present difficulties or ambiguities. In view of the 
difficulty of obtaimng an accurate return o:^ occupations it was directed that 
special attention should be paid to the entries m these three columns by the 
officers whose duty it was to instruct the staff and check the schedules. In spite ^ 
of every effort to obtam correct entries it is probable that the occupations statis- 
tics are in some ways the least satisfactory part of the Indian Census 
to the difficulty m making the enumerators understand the instructioiis. ^The 
distinction between worker and dependant and between primar^T subsi- 
^ary occupations involves subtleties of interpretation wMch, continually gave 
trouble in individual cases, and the extent to which the occupations of the women, 
and children, actually contribute to the income of the family must always be a 
matter of opinion and give rise to inoonsistenoies in the return. The most fre-, 
.quent 'and most di$concerting inaccuracy,! however, is the return of general 
such as labourer, clerk, busmess, shopkeeper and so forth, which give 
inadequate as to ^preclude exact olassfficatiqn. There has, howr 
^ Wfr, undbiibtedl^ ^ been a general improvement dn this rei^ect on the^present 
; Occasion a:^untmgj as compared with lOlX* to , a decrease, by A3 per cent, te ‘ 
lie laj^ger provinces, and in ahother by .an even larger proportion, in 
.^ch -inadequate geheral term^. Having obtained is complete a 

clerical processes' e£ converting these 
con^ht^ pper^sion and cheek atv 
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eveiy stage Assistance was given botli m llie enumeration and m tie tabulation 
stage by tlie issue of indexes of occupations, carefully compiled m tbe 
bgbt of ibe experience of previous censuses On tbe vliole tbe general opinion 
of tbe Sup'eimtendents i-' that a reasonable standard of accuicH v bas been attained 
and that tbe tallies oi occupation mav be accepted as a fair mdication of tbe func- 
tional distribution of tbe people 

203 Tt can baldly be said ibat a >.cbpiJie of classification er irely suitable to 
Indian condition^ ba^ vet been devised In 18S1 tbe English scbeme was adopted®* 
witb a few minor modifications but it proven nu'-int.^ble to tbe conditions of India 
and an entnely new htbeme was devised aiid substituted in 1S91 wbicli included in 
all 478 groups Tins scheme was ainpbfied and expanded m 1901 with tbe le&ult 
that tbe niunbei of groups lose to 320 Experience in tbe classifii'ation Oibces 
however, showed that attempts at elaborate classification were bevond tbe capacity 
of tbe Indian letuins and tbe results* were mcommensurate uitb tbe cost and labour 
spent on them In 1911 a complete revision took place and a new scbeme based 
on a system devised by Di Jacques BeniHon and approved bv tbe International 
Statistical Institute was mtrodiiced cousisting ot tour classes twelve sub-classes, 
fifty-five orders and 169 groups This scbeme tbe method and detail of which is 
set out m tbe report of tbe 1911 Census, has smce been subjected to a consideiable 
amount of criticism and is undoubtedly susceptible of further improvement Tbe 
question of adoptmg a uniform scbeme of occupational classification for tbe Empire 
was considered at tbe Statistical Conference held m London m January, 1920, 
and a draft founded on Mr Bertilion s classification was eventually circulated- 
It was not however deemed desirable agam to break tbe contmuity of tbe Indian 
method by a further elaborate revision, especially as m its general outlme tbe 
Indian scbeme, with tbe much greater simpbcity which experience shows is neces- 
sary, sufS-ciently resembles tbe system recommended to enable general comparison 
to be made m tbe larger categories of tbe figures Tbe system followed at tbe 
present census is practically tbe same as that of 1911 but opportumty was taken 
to mtroduce modifications where tbe classification appeared obviously defectiv^ 
Tbe Bertilion scbeme, as adopted for tbe Indian Census, was elaborately espla^d. 
in tbe report of 1911 and it wiU be unnecessary to deal witb it again m detau. Tbe 
daas Subclass. foui classes and twelve sub- 

classes are given m tbe margm 
and under these mam beads 
are ranged fifty-sn orders 
and 19 1 groups. A slight altera- 
tion bas been made in tbe 
orders so as to admit of tbe 
mtroduction of “ Transport by 
An and “ Air Eoice,” and 
tbe number of groups bas been 
mcreased by twenty- two by tbe 

^ expansion of certain of tbe 

old groups so as to show separately important categories which bad previously 
been combmed, b ^ , different kinds of textiles, mecbamcal transport dnvem, 
beggars, prostitutes, etc Some rearrangement of detail was also made 1^7 the 
traMfer of categories which appeared to have been obviously wrongly^ classified 
At tbe same time considerable latitude was given to Provmcial Superintendents 
further to amplify tbe scbeme by tbe addition of sub-groups while preserving 
tbe standard frame-work. As it stands tbe design aims at an mdustoal ci^si- 
fioation of occupations, tbe personal occupation bemg ranged m tbe sc^e 
acoordmg to tbe nature of tbe work or the purpose which it serves ibus 
clerks, contractors, coolies, engmeers, mechanics and so forth were aUo^tBd 
as far as possible to tbeir respective industoes, and order 53 (general te^ 
wbcb do not mdicate a defimte occupation) was only used m cases where m 
entry m tbe schedule was too vague to admit of more exact classification, ins 
following note* explains tbe mam principles of classification. 

“ fl \ Wbote a peisoa both makes and sells, be is classed under tbe industrial bead ; 
tbe commercial one is reserved for persons engaged m taade pure and simple. 
Ontbe8ameprmoiple,wbena person extracts some substance, suen as sa tr 
petro, from tbe ground, and also refines it, be is shown under tbe naming and 

not under the mduatcial bead. ... . 

# * Takea from tbo 1011 Beport. 


A Production 
materials 


I m- 


L— Exploitation of animala and 
-vegetation. 


-Exploitaticm of nunerals. 


B. Preparation and supply r HX— Industry 

of material sutstanoes. < IV— Tranapoit 
C Y -Trade 

C. Public administration ^ VI — ^Public force 

and bberal arts < VTL— Public administration 

( VIU— Professions and liberal arts 

( IX.— Persons Iwmg on tbeir mcome 
\ X — Domestio seivioe 
< XI —Insufficiently described oooupa- 
) tions 

XU -Unproductive 


B. Miscellaneous 
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(2) Industrial and trading occupations are divided into two mam categories — 

(a) those where the occupation is classified according to the material of which the 
articles are made, and 

Ih) those where it is classified accordmg to the use which they serve As a general 
rule, the first category is reserved for the manufacture or sale of articles the 
use of which is not ^ally deteimmed, but it also includes that of specified 
articles for which there is no separate head, and also the occupations, so common 
in India, which are characterized by the material used rather than the particular 
articles made The ordinary village moch, for instance, makes not only shoes, 
but also waterbags and all other articles of leather, which he tans himself 


(3) As a general rule, when a man’s personal occupation is one which involves special 
trainmg, e g , that of a doctor, engineer, surveyor, etc , he is classed under the head 
reserved for that occupation, irrespective of the agency by which he is employed, 
A ship’s doctor, for instance, is shown as a doctor and not as a ship’s officer An 
exception is made in cases where the work in which an individual is employed 
involves further speciahzation, e g , that of a marine or samtary engmeer Only 
those Government servants are shown in sub-class VII who are engaged m the 
general administration Officers of the medical, irrigation, opium, post office 
and other similar services are classed under the special heads provided for these 
occupations 

As a further means of facihtating the classification of the entries recorded m the schedules 
and of mamtainmg uniformity of procedure an elaborate alphabetical index of occupation 
was piepared and circulated to all Piovincial Supermtendents for the gmdance of then staff ” 

204 The occupational statistics collected m the population schedule give at best 
only a general sketch of the functional distribution of the people and are too vague 
and imperfect to afford the detailed information required for public and adminis- 
trative purposes Owing to the large area of the country, the scattered nature 
of the industrial concerns and the expense and difficulty of trammg a staff for the 
purpose it IS not at present, possible to hold in India anythmg like the complete 
industrial census which is held m some European countries At the same time 
it was thought that some effort should be made to obtam, on the occasion of the 
general census, such information regarding the personnel employed m organized 
establishments and the power used as is possible, and m 1911 a heginmng was 
made by my predecessor by the issue of a special industrial schedule, to be filled 
up by managers of mdustrial estabhshments contammg twenty or more employes, 
m which were entered particulars regarding the number and class of owners, 
managers, the supervismg and clerical staff and the skilled and unskilled labour 
employed m the concern and the particulars of the power used. The information 
so derived was found to be of considerable iitihty and on the present occasion, m 
consultation with the Industrial Department, the scope of this special census has 
been extended and the questionnaire amplified. The definition of “ industrial 
estabhshmeut '' adopted for the present census is as follows — 


“ Industrial estabbshment for the purposes of this schedule means any premises wherein, 
or withm the precincts of wbch, ten or more persons are employed on separate remuneration 
in any process for making, repairing, ornamentmg, fimshing or otherwise adaptmg for use, for 
transport or for sale any article or part of an article It does not mclude such mdustnes as are 
carried on by members of a household in their jomt interest With less than ten hired labourers.’ 


* j'i 


The enquiry was therefore extended to establishiRents containing ten or more- 
employes and the object of this defimtion was to mdude any establishment of the 
■nature of a factory, whether power is employed or not, where labota is concen- 
trated under a defimte management and paid by defimte individual remuneration 
and to exclude cottage or family industries where the work is done in the l;iouse by 
members of a family and profits are shared in the family. On all sueh indnstoal 
eatablishmmts two forms were served, m the first of which mformaiidn waa' sqi^lht 
T^ardin^ (i) the natute of the business, (2) the number, sex and race pr natibnaMfy 
of the o^vners or, m the case of a company, of the directo/(^) the jrace 
' or nationality of the manager, (i) , the number and sex of the'shtoervishm, tech 


nioal and cteal sta^, distinguishing Europeans and Anglo-Indiahs'frbmindians 




fci'BMDLiPV ocrr^AiroN^ 


the same general cU'sfc. ab tile opeidTi.t' unaei tnei "W’iti legaidtu e^eiy &u 
pertson lutonnation \va« reque&ted legaiding d; name (*2t sex (‘Jj age distn*- 
gmslimg adults from childien ot nndei 14 xeai-otage. (“i/ e oi <a^te p/ jjtt, 
district (6; whether iskilied oi unskilled uiid <7» in the ta'e ot skilled opeiatUHv 
the occupation These toims weie placed »n the nand" or the agents oi n-aiu- 
gers of all establishments at least a month hetore the date fixed tor then letinn 
which drSered m different piovmce'- hut ^\as usually some date m March oi '‘Apr:. 

1921, selected fo as to git-e a letuin whn h should a- nearly as possilile dioti ti e 
normal workmg population of the concern 

The accuiacy of the mfoimation so obtained depends eutnely on tJi? ainom 
of mterest taken m it by the heads ot the industrial conceins In Baiuio the 
schedules were m the first place cmelessiy and unpeifectly dealt x^ith and piacr - 
caUy all cases had to be returned with further instiuctions and conipietei” 
rewritten The Census Supeimtendent oi theVnited Protinces also thinks that 
there must have been considerable onii'*sion> especially ot niiskiiied labom li 
the schedules, both because the peiiod oi the census occiuied during the time ot 
harvest operations and also because the enuineiation was taken by a staff vLnn 
was untiamed m census woik and took little interest in the business On 
the other hand the Census Supermtendents of Bengal and Bihai and Oiissa ii 
both of which provmces there are iaige numbers of mdustnal concerns, aie able 
to discuss the i^oimation derived horn these schedules wuth some confidence m 
the accuracy of the return The Census Bupermtendent, Assam wiites o: 
this census — 

‘ Much difficulty was found in filhng up the schedules although dntiict officers were able 
to help managers by the deputation of special men and we may consider the return as cnrrecr 
only in certain portions As to numbeis of employes distinction between children aua 
adults and between skilled and unsblled, there are necessaiily discrepancie6 since dateN 
varied somewhat and the judgment of managers differed as to ageb of children and as to ts hat 
constituted a skilled worker ” 

These returns are further supplemented by mformation obtamed from the 
Railway. Postal and Irrigation Departments of the persons employed m these 
departments at the time of the census. 

205 A large number oi persons have more than one occupation and an at*8nWdiarj 
tempt has been made smce 1891 to ohtam information of dual occupations. The 
versatility of the Burman is almost proverbial and writmg of the tribesman of the 
Baluchistan fiontier Major Powle remarks — 

‘ Pruneval man is the perfect Jack-of-all-trades his own butcher baker, carpenter 
blacksmith, house-builder, boat buildei and so forth The Baluchistan tnbe&have o’ 
couibe advanced beyond the state of pnmeval man, but they have not yet reached tha: 
stage where specialuation begins to make its influence seriously felt In the course of a yeai 
a local tribesman may gam bs livelihood in a dozen diffeieut ways He cultivates, bs own 
patch of land lends a hand to cultivate the land of bs ncher neighbour m return for a 
payment m kmd, works as a casual labouier on the railway, calls himself a Jamadar ' and 
provides road coolies for a labour contractor, indulges in a small tradmg ventuie down to 
Sind, and— with the proceeds— buys a few camels and bres them out for Government or 
other transport He hinself, if asked, will say that he is a Zamndar—tlk being the mobt 
aristocratic of local professions, but from the census, point of view what occupation does he 
Mow « ” 

Agriculture, which is the primary means of subsistence of 71 per cent of the 
commumty, abo forms a secondary occupation of many persons of the commercial, 
industrial and professional classes. There are dual occupations whose mtimate 
association by nature or custom is a feature of Indian mofussil life, such as money- 
lending, shopkeeping and gram dealmg ; fishing and boatkeeping, shee;^ breeding 
and blanket weavmg, cattle breeder and dairy fanning ; field labour and null labour , 
while the cottage industries such as weavmg, pottery, etc,, are frequently combined 
with other forms of occupation such as cultivation, caxtmg or general labour. The 
picture of the economic life of the people is not complete without an accurate 
account of all the prmcipal sources of their livelihood. A complete return of the 
subsidiary or secondary occupations would enable us to follow the movement 
of those who are abandoning or are mclmed to abandon their hereditary occupations 
for some other, while the question of how most profitably to occupy the consider- 
able leisure enjoyed by ike ordinary cultivator is one of the economic problems of 
the future in this eountiy. Unfortunately, however, the difficulties in the way of 

2 M 
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obtauung a trustwortliv I’eturn of secondary occupations are serious and it is the 
general opinion that there is no part of the census schedule in which there is greater 
inaccuracy than m column 10 In the first place it is diflS.cult to explain exactly 
what is lequiied m the column to the enumerator who, when he does understand, 
hashimself to ]udge possibly which of several of the subsidiary occupations of 
the worker is the most important and whether it is remunerative or productive 
enough to be regarded as a census occupation at all Again the honesty of the 
enumeiator m regard to this column cannot be checked except on the spot, since 
a blank may eq^ually mean that theie was no subsidiary occupation or that the 
enumerator was too lazy to enq^uire whether there was or not An examination 
of the statistics of this column m the Bombay Census clearly shows that the filhng 
up of the column has seriously deteriorated since 1901 when it was first instituted. 
In fact Ml. Sedgwick considered the piesent figures so entirely untrustworthy 
that he decided to abandon the tables altogether while other Provincial Superm- 
tendents treat the statistics obtamed with undisguised suspicion It was not 
therefore possible to compile figures for all India and such provmcial figures as 
appear worth considermg will be discussed under the mdividual occupational 
heads 


Workers and 0epen 
dan4s< 


206 The circumstances which led to the attempt, made first in 1901, to dis“ 
tmguish workers and dependants have been bnefiy alluded to in para 202 above. 
It IS undoubtedly desirable to know how many workers and how many non- 
workers there are m the population. "Whether this information is so valuable 
when taken out into the details of particular occupations is more doubtful It 
is obvious that mall professions appropriated specially to men the workers wiU 
be supportmg a normal number of non-workers, %.e , the women and children of 
their families, while m professions ordmarily open to women, e,g , gnndmg of grain, 
or to hoys, e.g , cow-herding, the workers will he supporting few except themselves. 
It IS of real interest to diatingmsh the part played by women and children in 
orgamzed mdustries and this information can be obtamed m a more direct way 
on our special schedules, but exact figures of dependants m general occupations 
are probably of not much value and the difficulties of drawing a clear distinction 
between the nature of a worker and a dependant are very great They arise 
chiefly m assessing the value of the part which women and children take m the 
occupations of the household or the field, and the distinction is often influenced by 
the estimation of the relative dignity of work and dependance held by the enumera- 
tor or the public The means of subsistence ” of a household, or mdeed of a 
community, mclude occupations which are of disfcmct economic importance but 
of which the results are often not definitely expressable in terms of monetary 
mcome The economic distmction between the " work ” of a man who assists 
nature to produce the raw material of food m the field and the “ dependance 
of the woman who converts that raw material mto edible food in the house is 
when analysed not substamable The Provincial Superintendent, Punjab, 
pertmently remarks — 

“ I suspect, however, that a very large part of the apparent want of employment of female 
labour arises from the fact that the classification of occupations was drawn up by men and nob 
by women ; many women appear as unemployed when they should be classed as actual workers 
engaged in domestic duties, in cooking, gnndmg of gram, drawing water from wells, taking 
food to their famihes in the field, prepanng and mendmg clothes, and last but certainly not least 
in child-bearing. In fact the occupational tables will have to be completely roviaed before a 
fail comparison of the extent of male and female occupations can be drawn,” 


In Burma a definite attempt was made to distinguish a category of “ house 
wives, to contain women whose whole- trine occupation was the care of the house- 
hold, but the figures obtamed were not considered sufficiently trustworthy to use 
in tabulation and Mr. Grantham thinks that the estimate of tho econojoiio value of 
the work done by women who are not absolutely whole-time workers must be so 
much a matter of opimon that no statistics based upon it can be of any value. 
Almost equal difficulty ansea in the assessment of children as workers or depen- 
dants, inaong^ the workmg classes children begm to assist their parents in the 
family occupations at a very early age but the value of their work is very much 
a matter of opinion, and in some cases tho difficulty was solved by arbitrary instrac- 
tions to the efieot that boys over twelve years of age who assisted lu field work 
were to be classed as workers. But while, in view of these difficulties, it is unsafe 
to carry the scrutiny of workers and dependants into the details of small units it is 




DIAGRAM showing the PROPORTIONS of the INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, PROFESSIONAL 
and AGRICULTURAL POPULATION in INDIA and the various PRO VINCES, STATES and AGENCIES. 

OVINCE or STATE ) ~ PROPORTION PER 100 POPULATION ^ 
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distinctly interesting to notice. as an example of the peimaneuce of large figures 
„ , , , j , , that, as sho\ni m the marginal statement the results of 

\n tif Mai inpuiatioH ajh^T-a QiTicuDg the -wliole population uito these two economic 

« Woikers categories do not differ much at different censuses 

1901 47 *^73^ We may lecollect that the numhei of persons aged 

between 15 and 50 which is loughly the workmg age- 
period of liie m the Indian popiilation is ahout '‘49 per 
cent and asm the case of the woikeis has fallen m the decade owmg to heavy 
adult mortality The pioportion ot workers and dependants in the mam occupa- 
tion 15 given m Table I at the end of this chapter The marginal table gives the 
Piopoiiioh of Depe}-! riant i percentages for the twelve classes and a few 

I more im^poitant snb-classe» The ratios con- 

II iiineiais ' Jo ,2 foim 111 the mam to what are the obvioii- social 

III industij^^ ji 50 economic tacts The surprisinglv low per- 

r( ood 56 n' centage of dependants nndei the heading Public 

Force is due to the large foieigu element in 
R" TiMisport 65 52 this categoiT which consists laigely of male 

I'l woikers without their families The regional 

VI Public Force 52 55 figures which are given below suggest little rela- 

59 58 between dependance and prosperity or de- 

Law 71 73 pendunce and density Takmg the proportions 

X krito's™. S « 0 * extreme youth, extreme age aud defective 

XI General Terms 40 45 pei'soDs US Constant m the vanous umts 01 tne 

XII Unproductive 43 40 population, the Variable element is roughly the 

proportion of women workers m each commumty or region, and this differs 
Proportion of dependants in certain Widely between the Muhammadan populations of the 

provinces ^ north- west and eastern provmces and the lower Hindu 

65 and aboriginal peoples of the centre and south 

Bihar and Onasa 5i of the couTitry It IS haidlv neccssaiy to pursue the 

Berar . ^ subjcct luto greater detail, since the more mteresti^ 

Madras 52 featuTcs of the return can he dealt with in the dis- 

Pr^a^ ^ cussion of mdustrial occupations and of the part 

United Provinoes . 47 taken m them by women and children. 

Section II Statistical results of the occupational Census 
207 The general distnbution of the population by occupations is show in the «eaerai fistiftofion. 

Gemraididr9>ution marginal Statement, m the diagram below 


Proportion of dependants in certain 
provinces 

Assam 54 

Bengal 65 

Bihar and Onssa 51 

Bombay 66 

0 P and Berar . 42 

Madras 52 

KT -W F Province . 63 

Punjab 64 

Umted Provmoea . 47 


Gemraididr9>ution marginal Statement, m the diagram below 

— " Humber I ^ diagram opposite India is 

per^io,^ Me'ofm- essentially an agnculturai country and agn- 
Tjouu^ton. ®''®^ cultiire proper supports 2^ millions ^ of 
rojported. persons or 71 per cent, of the population 

— Qf the Empire If we add the pastoral 

lotai • . 10.000 and hunting occupations the percentage 

^ ® considerable proportion 

IL fitoea SdSienda 17 H-2'3 of the unfortunately large number of 

■ "'w' -J88 persons m tie category of v^ and im- 

vli^tade^. • classifiable occupations are probably labouT- 

« -■? era closely co^ect^wth the oconpatioM 

ym. Pwifeasionflandiiber- 160 — of the land. Industnes support Iff pec cent. 

IX IS -II'I Ofthepopnlation.bnttheyn]k of theses™ 

xlSertm service 144 —-6 engaged m unorgauised mdustnct Connected 

n. tluoiassia^ . . 361 -^‘1 .^th the supply of personal and household 

M^ertiesa^S the simple implements of 

'work. Orghniaed indnstries occupy only 1 pet cent thepei^le. In tr^e 

finer oent. and 2 per cent, respectivdy. 


Total 

Pasture, a^nouliure 
afid hiuxtniK. 
tL Msxea ahd miaeiala 
HL InduBtry 

IV. Transport 

V. Trade , 

VI, Publio Force 

VII. Public adttdniattatioii 
y riT. ProfessBionsandliber' 
al arts. 

TV . ladependent tnaomei 
3;.'PomeBtio service 
"Xt. Pndassified . 

XtT- paproduoti^e 


riiatiffhd a not mconsiUBraoie wuuj.w’oi wy •> — y- jr - 

T^ouB kiht(s of %?icaltural products. The ‘ admini^ation ma pmteciaOil 
'oftreSy en^' only 4,826,479 pfsons, or i| per cent, of Ih^popn- 
ktion and mC rSmaihder are Supported by dpme^ic, miscellaneoua ^ 
“.^r^ncHve odeupatiimiS.' Though the extent fio which 

' in individual^ Wovince® vnii^ there .la no regton in wl^h it do^ 

. takie As 'first place- , 1^ spite of the l^adeof Oaloutta 
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3rissa the population ot the eastern provinces is overwhelmingly agricultural 
md contains a highei percentage of persons supported by the laud than any 
Dther tract of India. Of industrial woikeis the largest piopoitions m the local 
population are in the Punjab, the Umted Provinces and Bombay. Of these three 
provinces, however, agriculture dominates the economic hfe of the first two, 
where the industrial occupations, though they engage a substantial number ot 
persons, are mostly of the cottage industry type In Bombay the development 
of orgamzed mdustry is of some economic miportance but is at present largely con- 
fined to a few of the biggest cities In the category of unclassified occupations 
the majority of persons are labomers whose paiticuJar term of labour is unspeci- 
fied and the rest mostly unspecified clerlv«. 



Compared with 1911 the agriculturists have increased a little faster than the 
total population, though fishermen and hunters are fewer. Miners have risen 
m number with the recent expansion of the mdustry. Industries have substan- 
tially decreased and of the prmcipal forms of mdustry the textile workers have 
dropped considerably, as also have potters and workers in wood and metal An 
increase under transport by rail is countei'ed by a drop under transport by road. 
Trade has increased, trade in textiles showing a slight nse and trade m food a 
slight drop. The number employed m public admmfstration is practically 
stationary, but the army has risen while the police has fallen heavily Law and 
medicine have gained at the expense'of religion, and though instruction has spread 
letters have fallen Rentiers are fewer and domestic servants as many. Beggars 
and vagrants, the raw material of crime and disease, have decreased but criminals, 
the finished article, have risen in numbers ^ 

Class A — Productwii of Raw materials. 

208 The number of those supported by Agriculture as a primary occupation 
is 224 millions, representing a proportion of 71 per cent of the total population 
but the ratio varies considerably m different provmces. The category of agri- 
culture includes groups 1 to 7 of the classified scheme, ^ 

(<x) Ordinary cuUivation. 

1. Income from rent of Agricultural land. 

2. Ordinary cultivators. 

3. Agents, managers of landed estates (not planters), clerks, rent collectors, 

etc. 

4. Farm servants. 

5. Field labourers. 

(5) Growers of special products and ma/rket gardening, 

6. Tea, coffee, cinchona, rubber and indigo plantations. 

7. Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, areca nut, etc., growers. 


AtjRiC ^ L i L IvE 
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The leiui j O c-LiipdriOii ib tlieieloie iiied in a somewliat loo^e and 
extended rnannei It includes on tiie one hand a laige uumLer ol landloids %YliO 
have themselves no (lue(.t coimection vith the * ultivation of tLe kud ^hi( li they 
own many ot these might, fiom mi ecoiionm point ot \iew equally well he m- 
Inded with those who in gioup ISO aie clashed ab pieibons living on then ov.ii in- 
‘ ome and they are dehmtely held to be non-agiit iiltural for the pmpObCb oi 
eitain statutory enactments Again the teim rovei's a certain number ot agents, 
factory managers, collectors and so toith who though connected with the land, 
hardlv exercise agricultiual occupation" while on the other hand it also covers 
the primitive piocesses employed bv backuaid tixbeN in lai^ing !:ood ciop^ iiom 
the ground, which aie called fa^h'Xjja cultivation in Buima and desfiibed in India 
by various teims such Viamoti dhutja and ->0 toith and geneially con*!"! in 
the simple method ot biumng doivn siu ces&ive patches ot jungle and soving '^eeds 
in the ashes The instance of the emplo\'ment 01 the term Agiicnltme to < ovei 
a vaiiety ot occupations, some only lemotelv connected uith Agiicultuie itbeli 
illustiates the disadvantages ot a system of cla^situ ation vhuh is based on in- 
diistiy lathei than exact peisonal occupation 

Agam the distinction between those who live on income tiom agiiciiltuia] land 
and those who cultivate themselves is not alwavh an easy one to make A aiious 
methods were piesciihed m clifEeient piovim'es to obtain "the mfoimanon lequiied 
tor these categories and to add to it tuithei distinctions ot agiic ultural status vhich 
would be locally useful , and owing to changes made ui these methods tioiu time 
to time it IS not altogethei safe to compai e the figures of snccessi\ e censiihes Thus 
in Bombay on the present occasion agiicultmists weie subdiiided into land- 
lords, cultivating owners, cultivatmg tenants and cultivators unclassified Oi 


this attempt Mr. Sedgwick writes : — 

“Nevertheless estraordniaiy difficulty was experienced owing to the following among 
other causes — (1) Many cultivators have about 50 per cent of their own land and 50 per 
cent of rented land , and (2) the ordinary types of ryot and tenant are not the onh types of 
cultivator in the Presidency We are faced with all sorts of Inam tenures suh-tenancies, part- 
diares, and a host of other classes, with innumerable technical vernacular titles In particular 
there is the old quarrel between Inamdar and cultivator, one saying that he owns the land and 
leases it out as private property, and the other saying that he is the owner and that the Inamdar s 
lights are limited to receivmg part of the assessment m place of Government In view of the 
imdesirabihty of tiie census bemg used as evidence m these disputes I had to (^ect that 
cultivators in Inam villages should be separately shown, and these, where ^ shown have been 
added to ‘ unclassified ’ This is one of the reasons why the * Unclassified figiue is so nigh 
209. The tendency to enter in the schedules techmcal names denoting the 
status of the agriculturist with reference to his holding considerably enhances the 
difficulty of obtammg clean-cut categories of those who live on income from land 
and those who cultivate, as such words as 'patmdar, tliekedaij malguzaido not 
themselves indicate the essential diffierence required Similarly considerable con- 
fusion IS caused by the failure to distmguish revenue and rent, and m ^sam the 
distinction of cultivators as revenue-payers and rent-payers, which been 
made m the census of 1911, was abolished under the orders of the Local f^ovem- 
ment. In most provmces, however, differences of legal statim we ignored and 
the criterion was simply based on whether the mcome wa^ chiefly feom agricultiiral 
rents or from direct cultivation Thus the zamindar of an estate from wbch he 
received considerable rental would logically be 

if his home-farm profits exceeded his net rent-roll profits On the oth^ hand it is 
I iv -T-r unlikelv that such a classification would be made 
in actual practice, as the prestige associated with 
Province, ~ the status of landlord would undoubtedly prevail 

in the return over considerations of mere actual 

AMam . . 12,014 11,107 profit Bearing m mmd these variable factors 

^ 1 7 S 3 So Merent m the returns due to cha^g methods 

uSay ^913 of classification, we may notice that variations 

* 3 808 6 126 in the number and proportion of landlords and 

. o^Berar . ms cultivatoxs between the present and the last cen- 

n.wI'.Bto. sus differ considerably in different Provmces. in 

pit ; 1,098 M46 Bengal landlords have increased by A P^ cent. 

tiu<a Pro ™ cultipatoiB by otly 8 per cent, pie bupeini- 

■ I I tendeut ol CenBUB OperaiaonB, Bengal,TOte 

— «Ti,e imdltiid class •whiciiMiidea a very moch greater number of email mafflemen 
than paying ^ Sovenanent.moreaseaby 23 per cent, between 


Bihar & Oneaa 
Bombay 
Btirma . 

. 0,P. & Berar . 
Hadraa . 

If.W I*. Pro* 
vinoe 
Ptmiab 
UmtedPro 
vinoes • 


Number of cultivators 
per 100 rent reoeivers. 

1021 

1911 

12,014 

11,107 

3,407 

2,743 

8,762 

3,649 

1,686 

1,913 

4,812 

2,768 

3,808 

6,126 

779 

2.380 

90 

1,847 

1,098 

1,146 

4,666 

3,077 
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1901 and 1911, but by much less, 9 per cent durmg the last decade In both cases the increase 
has been something hke three tmies as gieat as among the population as a whole An accu- 
rate estimate of the average lent paid by oidinaiy cultivatois m Bengal will not be obtainable 
until the Settlement Department has completed a record-of-rights lor the whole. Pi ovince, 
but it seems likely, from the statistics alieady available and a general impiession of the condi- 
tions in parts of the Province foi which a Settlement Eecord has not yet been prepaied, that 
the avemge rent paid by laiyats for all classes of land is rather over Es 3 per acie This means 
that the total realized as rent by the landlord class including middlemen in Bengalis 
Es 13,50,00,000 per annum AUowmg six persons to the average rent-receiver’s family, nearly 
one more than the average for the whole population, this gives the average rent-ieceiver’s 
family a gross mcome of only Es 620 a year, just over Es 50 per month and about £ 41 per 
year "When it is remembered that not less than 10 per cent, has to come oh for land revenue 
and the cost of collecting rents, though the small middlemen usually collect their rents them- 
selves, and that a small numbei of great landlords take a large proportion of the assets of the 
land to themselves, it will be reahzed that most of the landlord and middlemen class in Bengal 
are bv no means well-to-do ” 


210 Ml Thompson goes on to illustrate the size of landed pioperties m Bengal 
by a senes of figures showing that the numbei of cultivatois per 100 landlords 
vanes from 17,111 in the Chittagong HiU Tracts to 752 m Howrah The reduc- 
tion of the size of the property of the average rent receiver comes about either by 
the disintegration of the estates oi by submfeudation In some cases the tendency 
is for the number of co-sharers in estates and tenures to multiply, while m 
others, eg ,m Bakarganj, tenures are multipbed by the process of submfeudation 
so that there are often more than a dozen grades of middle rights between the 
zammdai who pays revenue to Government and the actual cultivator In Bihar 
and Orissa on the other hand the large declme of 45 per cent m the number of 
landlords is probably partly due to changes of classification, but m the United 
Provmces the Census Superintendent would ascribe a similar declme in the 
figures of landlords, comhmed with a large rise m the number of cultivators, 
to more real causes Mr Edye points out that this increase m the number of 
cultivators is largely at the expense of labour and thinks that the mam factors 
are that the rise in the price of gram and m the rate of wages has not been 
accompanied by a rise m rents, so that, while the rise m the price of gram has 
undoubtedly attracted men from other occupations to cultivation and high wages 
have given the labourer capital to mvest in and cultivate agricultural holdings, 
the slow adjustment of repts to prices has made the position of “ rent-receiver 
less profitable than that of cultivator In the Punj ab (mcludmg Delhi) the number 
of ordinary cultivators has increased by 4*6 per cent, reflecting the extension of 
cultivation m the canal colonies The declme of 9 per cent m the rent-receivers 
may or may not have the same kmd of significance as that ascribed to it in the 
Umted Provmces, but we know from mdependent figures that the proportion of 
tenants has been steadily moreasmg in this Provmce. The relation between' the 
figures of rent-receivers and cultivators must depend largely on the nature of the 
land tenure , for example a large number of cultivators m Bombay and Assam 
hold directly from Government , and apart from their doubtful reliability the 
figures cannot, therefore, be used to give a picture of the extent of ownership 
and tenancy m different provmces 

211, A more mteresting comparison can perhaps be made between the number 

of cultivators (workers) and the acreage cultivated 
The figures of some of the mam protunces (British 
distncts only) are given m the marginal table. 
India is a country of comparatively small holdings, 
often of the '' allotment size, but cultivated 
on ah extensive system apphcable to large areas 
and under a method which, as it utilizes to the 
full neither tho energy of the worker 'nor, 
productivity of the sou, ie the reverse oie(!foh 9 n)dc.(< 
Writing of the relation between the nufnher of 
cultivators shown in the census tables the 
acreage worked, Mr.' Thompson (BengalV^saye^‘ 


JProvlnce 


Asaam . 

Baingal 

' Bihar and Oria^a 
Bonihay 

> Btirma . . 

0. n and B§nAr 

H Brovmoa 

p'sCltdAPromoes 


Kumbar of acres 
ottltivntPd per 
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onltivatoK 
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ilale 

rciAii" 

White 

41,7I(j 

12,<>t)“ 

Native 

254,623 

104 330 

Asiatic 

19,627 

4 014 

Other colouied 

3S,67 3 

12 124 

Tor^ 

334,679 

133,a'^o 


of divs 1 x 1 the real Th.t' t uliivator fc^rly liai J fui u fe"r Jcya rrlieu lie "[dou^lit) ius J'^nJ 

and puts down, hi^ ciops ^nd c^kuiu Len iie Liive-tb tliLxxi bur lui luO'.t of tLt rc^i Lv-* has hrtle 
or nothing to do The l ahr\ t» d aie i m EniLud c nd Wplt^ ^ 3 i 2»nnll • »il cro'^ , nd 
acGoi(iing*to the ul loll rh^ nauib* r of iixle -^oikcr' m agiicultuit 1 2“ 3 j‘> vLi^e 

female workers on the Lnd weie* veiv fnw ind« * d TL.c'-e figuirtb mve 'On c 21 a» r*- ^ p* i n <»i] tr 
10 times as much as m Bengal In l^jl m EnsLnd dxJ Wale» ‘heie wtr-* 1 0'' 1 3 j. ih 

woikers in agricultuial occupations and the cultivated aiea was not k'S th^n notz u. di^vs 
This gives one workei tor about 17 acie'^inthedayiS nelorem(<.lianicaIapT>jjr*iic<-i>iiaa been 
brought m to any consideiable extent to <tbbi=t the 4i3i-ei In ihe great ^ he„t-pi.,ducing 
countries of the world, for instance m the btein State' or .b-xtriCu.\*nd m the 

where Lbour lb veTTscaic* and meeLsnual i].pnancf = 
and power aiemoie U'^edthanm En^kiaJ '‘Lh w,.e 
pel woikei ib ven nmeli gitater Th« o*ci.t .. ot 
farni" under the Umon of South .Vnica rhtie in- 
digenous labour ib a\ailaLk IS 22M 270 (■><♦♦> fiits of 
which 10b56 I 32 acro'iire undei the pktngh and the 
test IS pa ■'tore Ac( or ding to the recent c-^Hsus the 

number of workeis in agncnlture is shown m the margin 

Here Euiopeans are only 10 96 per cent and induing pastuie land well that whifh 
IS under the plough there are 460 2 acres per agnculturul worJter Cultivated land i*. onlv 
6 1 per cent of the total area of the farms but even if the woikers spend one-tLiid of then 
time on this small area there are 83 acies cultivated per whole-tune workei Thi" i' 3^ tin*es 
as much as the average worker m agriculture has to deal with m Bengal Agncukuie may 
not be so mtensive m South Africa as m Bengal, hut on the other hand the alluvial plam- of 
the delta here yield their return with comparatively httle expenditure of labour and such 
figures as these make it very clear that the Bengali cultivator has not nearly as much work 
to do as will fin his time This is the root cause of his poverty 

It IS largely the land system of the country that is responsible tor the present conditions 
In other countries where the holdings are comparatively large and the fanner can only manage 
with his own hands a fraction of what work there is to be done he employs hired workers and 
engages as many as are xeqmred to do the work, and no more In Bengal the holdmgs have been 
so mmutely subdivided that there is not enough work for the cultivators bat on the other land 
there is no other work to which they can turn then hand Ilie very nghts which the cultivator 
has m his land and which it has been the object of the tenancy legislabon to preserve to lum. 
stand m the way of an adjustment betwen the supply and demand for labour m this Province 
He cannot be expected to sacnfioe these rights and go in search of work m mdustntl centies 
except in the last extrermty, and ihe only amehoration of present conditions in Bengal that 
seems possible, is by bringing work within reach of the cultivator near his own village This no 
douht is the reasoning of the more thoughtful of those who preach the use of the chaila and it is 
sound as fe,r as it goes But it does not solve the problem The Bengah cultivator i« used to 
obtaining a sufficient return for very little labour from his land to support hun at his present 
standard of bving He certamly wiU not take Jnndly to any subsidiary occupation which gives 
but a very poor return for a great expenditure of labour and time The economics of the 
chat lea are beyond hope, though those of the hand loom are not by any means in the same posi- 
tion. Hot only do laziness and the easy return for httle labour on his land dismclme the Bengali 
for more woilc m order that he may be able to raise his standard of hvmg, but there are many 
prejudices and much false pnde, which wiU be difficult to overcome At present the culti- 
vator holds himself above many formsoflabonrto which he might turn In Eastern Bengal 
an ordinary cultivator would not think of taking up the employment of an earth worker and 
fill in part of his spare time by working as a labourer repairing the road^ or cutting tanks. 
Such prejudices must break down m tune with the mcrease of &e pressure of the agncultuial 
population on the soil, but the breafcmg will be a alow progress The best hope for the country 
would seem to he m an extension of orgamsed industry, which is at present conMed to the banks 
of the Hoogliy, to other parts It looks a reasonable proposition to estabhsh a jute mill, for 
instance, somewhere near Harayanganj or Chandpur, to use oil engines for power, bring i ng the 
fuel direct from Assam or Burma, and to employ local labour, but he would be a bold man who 
woid finance such an enterprise The doubtful factor would be the willingness of local labour 
There is plenty of it available, but it is doubtful whether it would give up its present lazy habits 
and its prejudices, and come forward The pioneer mill, if it proved a success, would achieve 
the greatest possible good to Eastern Bengal, for others would follow and the cultivator would 
be given the opportumly, which otherwise he has no chance to get, of having a good day’s 
work and earning a full day’s mge.” . , . t , 

The economic relation Tbetween man-power and cnitrvated area has also been 
discussed in full in Mr. Calvert's recently published book “ The Wealth md Wel- 
[me of the Fumal ” He estimates that the work done by the average cultivator 
in the Punj ab does not represent more than about 150 days full labour m 12 months 
and that even in the occupied days the idea of the Indian cultivator of what cons- 
titutes a full day’s ta^ is well below that prevalent m more progressive western 
^ oouniries. 
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Occapatlon. 

1921. 

1011 

Variation 
per cent 

Farm servants and 

37,024,917 

41,246,33a 

-81 

fleld labourers 



+124 

Labourers ind \TOrk 

9,300,105 

8,273,050 

men uq^pecUed 





Agricultural labour. 212. The Leading Farm Servants and Field Labouieis is intended to contaiit 

the moie permanent element of agiiculturai 
laboui The figmes, howevei, fluctuate 
consideiabl/ and must be collated with 
the figures of other labourers and of laboui- 
eis unspecified (group 187), from whom 
m the majoiity of cases they do not gieatly 
differ The actual number returned undei each head and the variation pei 
cent since 1911 is given m the margm In Bengal the numbei of legulai 
farm servants returned was only 9,345 workers and though the numbei of field 
workers returned is more numerous, mz , 1,796,000, this total foi field labour is 
small compared with the number of cultivators, amounting to only one lured 
laboui er to every five cultivators, and m Eastern Bengal to as few as one to 
eight cultivators Mr Thompson pertinently contrasts the conditions in England 
and Wales, where there were, according to the Census of 1911, well over three 
fined labourers to every farmer and recalls that in 1851 before the spread 
of machmery there were m England and other centres of the continent about six 

hired labourers to each farmer The number 
of farm servants and field labourers per 100 cul- 
tivators IS given in the margin for the mam pro- 
vinces (British districts only), but as has been 
observed already the accuracy of the figures 
IS very doubtful The average size of the holding 
in Assam and Bengal, and especially Eastern Ben- 
gal, IS so small that cultivation of it is hardly 
ever too much for the owner himself to accom- 
phsh. The same conditions are found in other 
tracts, but there has evidently also been in the 
Umted Provmces and Bihar and Orissa an absorp- 
tion mto the ranks of cultivators of labourers 
who were enabled by high wages to obtam a plot of land Mr Tallents points 
out that the recent settlement of some of the Chota Nagpur districts recognized 
the tenancy of a good many new cultivators and that there has been considerable 
reclamation of jungle and waste land in the decade It may be that in Bombay, 
the Central Provmces and Madras, parts of which were badly hit by the failure 
of the crops m 1920, the opposite tendency developed and the smaller cultivator 
sank agam to the level of a labourer But the great mass of general labour 
existing m the central and southern portions of the country is of an amorphous 
type, which cannot readily be confined at any time m a single category or appor- 
tioned to a defimte or permanent occupational group 

A type of agncidtuxal labour which exists m the Bombay Presidency and probably also 
in other parts of the country is described by Mr Sedgwick in the Bombay Keport under the 
name of “ Hah ” These Hahs, who are usually Bluls, Talavias or some other low caste, aie 
bound to their masters by a system of cash advance of which their labour forms a permanent 
interest but never repays the capital The serfdom is hereditary, apparently includes all mem- 
bers of the family and can only be broken by the flight of the serf A milder variant of this 
system is the well-knovra and wide-spread system by which a man binds himself and his ser- 
vioea to a master in exchange eventually for the hand Of the daughter of the house. In such 
cases the obligation is customary but not legally enforceable and the'engagement is dissoluble 
at the option of any party concerned 

213. This sub-order coutams the workers ou plautations and the oultivatom^ 

vegetables. Tbe^ former group is the 


Province 

Number of farm 
servants and Held 
labourers per 100 
cultivators 

1921 

1911 

Assam 

3 

3 

Bengal 

19 

18 

Bihar L Onssa 

28 

47 

Bomba\ 

41 

67 

Bunua 

29 

27 

CPA Berar 

82 

86 

hladras 

53 

55 

Punjab 

12 

15 

United Piovnices 

16 

22 


PltlVllKO 


India 

‘.ABaant 


jBdinui 

Sffi. 


'Juatdraa S(it4ea 


Xtunlwr of workeis on plantations 
according to 


CensuH 


Kales 


4,629 
’ 1^,38S 

I. , ' 


615,838 
a07,36G. 
12,832 
4,249 
17,348 
6,134 
,6,769 
1 4,368 


ladnstrial 

Schedule 


mdes 

436.016 

872,228 

86,964 

4,976 

10,416 

93i649 

12.W 

10,178 


rcmnleB. 

386,868 

847,190 

96,662 

905 

4,26a 

18,488 

7,221, 


most important and includes the tea, coffee^ 
and rubber plantations for which we Jhave 
figures in the special schedule. The .total 
in this group (6) m the general 
1,422,000 as against just ot“et a 
in 191 L The figures tnust.inclfida^’a cofi^ 
sidprable nmfiber, of th^ laBoWsts 
plantations, and^ the uneettainty the 
entry^ of labourers generally and thBir* 

^ . . , oorreot dassification under/ th6',yarioW 

Makea,^.sy^jr. eompansoA oC the figures 
.A figu^e^.a;^'|l^en in. the mar^n for the workers, 
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and alou^ ^ itb them aie culiaterl the h^uie" ut tne m lii'-tiial <hedule nn 
the same iinit^ Oi rhe^e ■^pecid pTo<lh/'t> i*' chieh^ lu l-Nam an I 

Bengal but aKo m the XiLni" aid 1^ ^lm{ne niduo inBiha olite in 
the hilh of ^Madia'. <ooi_t»iicl ]\i\‘'Oie did iiilfbcj. ii Buii n lud < iKhin inl 
Tla^aucule The t^a ^aidtu popiii tioxiiii h i-s imie 'led )>^ pei tent 

m the decade and piobalih moie "ime tiie ( tn-'U" ot l‘>21 t d en 
2 I Fit it dt e tn le i»l a icdiu tiitu ttf the 1 thoiii lui e 

0 M 11 _ t) depiH-.*,^(.U m tie iiidn-f* fie 
mm bel oi pel"* Ii> e ipli ■' ed h > li^en noui 
4n50(i(i to 717 ono c<c 1 h» „ t the In 
diidiial Nhc ide mi de ii nl e^ » 

j^aiciei s horn nun to Thj Jlu < onuj » 

bitii '1 o< the tc 1 ^iiden popmati' r in lu 
has ahead^ been dw l^^■^ed m hhap^e III Mi Lh 1 wire- — 

lu addition TO then leaui o hi i u i- hii- i i' *>-t kt « ’■ t it i i ^ » - 

done bT outbideib E\ coolu ■- -ettlel ud’ the. n < n- t^c _ n i ll \ nl toi (T « U 
>eai 'while people oi othei di-riicts cuu liilli » a co u*" 1 1 th «. 1 1 \ 1 ti Ii «i » i i 
niimbeis ot lahouieis diitt m tioii tlieDiui- iiidbpne 1— i I r "h -t ott ad out i 
woikeis on the few tea e'='tatt- ot the dmiR*") and h'p h- tioui lii > i_ ai in i D m ^ nj t 
emploj'ed in openins; out land loi new siidtm In Kiuiiim oeil MiihiuunacLai - i-ud H ’ < 
(Kalitas Kewatb and Koches) woik at iloiohuif ind hialdni<£ wh le Kich^ir Ki^ h - < i 1 
other tiibesmen take up hoeing In howyon_ and Daiiiujj Lveooht- inJ K rLiri— i i 
of 'whom come horn hoalpaia and Kan mp and ln«f trtnpoiaiih on tht e-r it - —do hoe 
jungle cuttmg and thatching the-e ait u-ualh paid weckiT On the La-Jinou _ uh’ - 
Nagas come down foi jungle cutring '\lampuii«> in^kf buck- and mim Numis coi te no B’n. " 
for diainmg and eaith w oik Thc-e lie housed free anil pud on conti nr thcr » in * i i it 
6 to 8 annas each toi a modeiatt dir s wink 


Ii5\inc 

11 


\ u 

L u ll 4 i 1 ~ 


In Bengal theie aie 340 aaideii^ as a^aiii'st 24u m 1411 the laajoiitr being 
m Jalpaiguri and Daijeelnio Mi Chompr>rni wiite^ — 


‘ The total numbei ot emplor es. in the r diistir res slighth Its- m hLi than m 141 
foi it had bv that tmie not lecoreied fiom the disadrant^geoiis position into wliiili the i 
had thiown its maikets The old gardens were not walking at mil piessuie as m Pm and * 
is not possible to gauge the numbei that the new guldens aic eiiploring Then s* m- to 
have been a definite tendencr to einplor laoie women though this mar have been due to ~ 
fact that the Manageis kept m einplor the roolies who hid settled on the gaidtns with th.< i 
families and in Jalpaigiui foi instance had less oi the Xepah kboiu rrhich conic- do>rn uir 
compaiativelr short periods and includes a majoiitr ot miles than in \eais eaihti lu 
Jalpaigun distiict the most munerous p ople among the laboui foiee arc Oiaons a id 
then Mundas in Daijeelmg Khauibus and Rais (Jimdais) and then Muiims Hilt "-hi 
laboui on the Chittagong gaidensi- made up br the bhekhs (Iluhanmiadans) and in Xiiju'ut 
State the indigenous Tipaias bar e been employ ed Ot the coolies in Jalpaigun 90 iP' \ 
bom in the Chota Kagpur plateau and 29 018 in Jalpaigun district mosth the children ot n 
ported coohes Of the coohe'^ in Daijeehng 29 bl2 w ere born m the dibtiict 8 359 on the Chota 
Nagpur plateau and most ol the rest m Nepal Most of the coolies on the gaidens in Chitti 
gong were boin m the distnct 


Tea gardens controlled bj — 1*^-1 

Compamas wilh Euioptan Duector* ISl 

’ Indian 82 

’ mixed boaids 11 

Pmately owned bv Europeans 3b 

b\ Indianb 


1911 

lo^ 

lb 

4-C. 

lb 


The tendency of the present day is foi the gardens to pass out of the hands of 
private Europeans and Indians and foi Compameb with Indian Directors to take 
a much larger share than formerly Taking the compaiable hguies oi 1911 and 
1921 the numbei of establishments m Asbam owned bv Companies has increased 

fiom 506 to 629 and the numbei owned 
piivately by Indians fiom 48 to 98 rv hiie 
the European owned gaidens are still 55 
as in 19H In Bengal the figures are as 
given m the margm Mi Thompson points 
out that the spread of the tea industry mto the Eastern Hill Tracts dunng the 
decade has been entirely due to Indian enterprise The management of the tea 
gardens is still largely m the hands of Europeans. In Bengal 215 out of 3;^ 
gardens have European managers The proportion of women employed m the 
mdustry is naturally very large, the number ot females per 1.000 male yortos 
shownm the Industrial Schedules being 910 m Assam and 1 137 m Bengal The 
number of children per hundred adults (unskilled) is Assam 18. Bengal 23, 
the sexes hemg almost equally divided. The whole cncumstance of tea gaiden 
labour has recently been explored by an expert Committee. 

2 N 
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Province or State 


India 

Coorg 

Madras 

Mysore 

Other Piovlaces 


PstBb 

tiahmenU 

Per- 

sona 

669 

vim 

198 

13,806 

127 

11,007 

242 

14,8?6 

2 

55 


Tlie number of coffee plantations and of persons employed m them as given 

m the margm The corresponding number at 
the last census (special schedule) was 482 estab- 
lishments employmg 57,623 persons, but these 
mcluded only establishments employing 20 and 
more persons The coffee industry sustained a 
severe depression at the end of the decade and 
the Coorg report speaks of a serious set-back which reduced the labour 
employed on the plantations Similar conditions seem to have occurred m the 
plantations in Madras and Mysore As m the case of tea plantations women and 
children take an active part, there being 64 women per 100 men and 12 children 
per 100 adults (unskilled) 

I (c) Fercstiy. 214 Besides persons connected with the admimstration of the forests the 
order contains a large nunibei of persons who make then livelihood by collect- 
ing foiest produce India possesses a viitual monopoly of the lac trade, and 
some of the most important centres m which lac is grown or shellac manufactured 
aie in Bihar and Orissa Some mterestmg information is given by Mr Tallents 
of the lac industry together with a statement showmg the number of lac 
growers and the number and kmd of trees based on a special return obtained 
at the time of the census There were in the provmce 311,866 persons culti- 
vating lac on over 6 milhon trees, chiefly of hair, kusum and falas, the best 
lac bemg grown on the kusum The mdustry forms an important secondary 
occupation for the cultivators m Chota Nagpur, and the profits made from it 
helped to tide them over the difficult times which followed the failure of the 
rams of 1918. 

«f 215 In the whole of India 4 4 million persons or 140 m every ten thousand 

are supported by the raismg and care of farm stock The proportion varies from 
7 per cent, in Baluchistan to 4 per cent m Hyderabad , it is 2 per cent m Central 
Provmces and Berar, Bombay, Baroda and Kajputana and less than that m other 
Provmces and States As compared with 1911 there has been a decrease of 14 
per cent in the number of persons supported by this order, and this apparent re- 
duction is accounted for by the fact that there are several other groups, mz , Group 
70— manufacture of butter or ghee, 114 — drivmg a cart, 133 — sale of butter, milk 
or ghee and 146 — cattle deahng or hirmg, which deal with persons concerned with 
cattle, and it is often difficult to say under which of these groups the occupation 
of members of the pastoral community have been classed. There is also a close 
afliance between agriculture and these occupations and it is probable that the 
decrease has been balanced m one of the agricultural occupations About three 
quarters of the persons in this order are herdsmen, shepherds and goatherds and 
of these nearly 2 2 millions are found m the United Provinces, Hyderabad, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bombay and the Central Provinces 

216 The headmg m the Occupation Table XVII distinguishes coal mines, 

petroleum mines and other mmes and metallic 
minerals In the special schedule there is more 
detailed differentiation. Compared with the cen- 
sus figure of 1911 there is a rise both in the num- 
ber supported and the number of workers* The 
number of the latter corresponds very closely 
with that returned in the special schedule. 

217. Of a total of 288 thousand supported by colljieries 206 thousand are ' 

actual workers. The most important Coal mines ‘ 
lie m ' the provinces of Bihar and Orfssa ; 
Bengal The Jherna coal-field in ' Manhhum,^ the c;; 
importance of which is due to its a0ceBsip%/ 5 
and the superior quality of its- 
duces over fi% per cent, of thn 
output of coaTin India. 4ooording to;the Wus- 
tnal census tee total population employedin Iffie 
pojal nfines oi fenlihiuh w'as 82,012, oi vkom 3'47 were managers, 1,512 beltmgei 
to' the supWyiSmg and ^tepl^cai s%ft and;l;402 to 'the clerical staC whie^ , 
f ' In the other important 'polal- 
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producing centre in tiie Hazaribagh district the oldest estalili&hed colliery 
area is at Giridili, where the most important cullieiies aie tho^e woiked 
by the East Inchan Railway which emplov ovei 8 000 persons in all The 
Idboiu employed heie unlike the labour ot the Jheiria tiehU is eiitiiely 
indigenous and theie is not a single impoited woikei 

Foi inanv niilea around the coal held luaii. of the Villager'' iolloi, a dual occupation 
working in then fieldb m the ot plant ng and liar and < att nc oo..I for the re-t oi 

the tune 

The labour is well organized and well looked altei and tln^ pohcv has obMated 
the acute and recurrent tioubies of la boui shortage buifered m the JLeina and 
other fields which mostly import then labour. Mr Tallents aavs — 

The Idboui emploA'ed m the toal-held is not systeinaticalh it'tiuit“d it is for the tea- 
gardens Each collim” makes it=! own ariangeinent^ The "luall colhenes olten recruit dir**ct 
sending out siidars for the puipo-e as necessity arit«es The more usual practice luUoireil lu 
the laigei coUienes is to reciuit through contiactors most coUieri-s HiUjIoa the i <acu con- 
tractors, but there are a few large contractors jH the toal-neld uhu sui'plv idbour to more tluin 
one coUiery The contiactoi as a lule contracts not to suppk labour but tu cut coal and d hvei 
it on the surface at a fixed puce which aUows him a juont of about 4 anaas a ton on large con- 
tracts and 6 annas a ton on smaller ones The contractor has oiten to make ad\ances to tm 
labourers of as much as Rs 30 (representing 20 or 30 da\s earmnga) and has to take the i s* 
of their bolting before the advances are paid olf ’ 

The unskilled labouiers are mostly Bhuiyas, Bauns and Santals lecruiteil 
from round about the collieries and neigbbouimg <listiicts Amongst the ^nmer-s 
(i e , skilled coal cutters) the Santals aie the moist numerous and aie coinuionly 
consideied the most eflicieut followed by the Bamis a Bengal caste, and the 
Cbamars chiefly from the Chbattisgarb tiacts ot the Cential Piovim es who unhke 
the Umted Piotnnces labouieis generally bring their women w ith them Bralimans^ 
Rajputs, Basis, Goalas come from the Umted Bioyinces where m certam tracts 
between Unao and Allahabad there is now a reserve of trained labour available 
Many of the Brahmans and Rajputs are employed as sirdats or gangmen, but 
they also cut coal Of the laboui supply Mr Tallents tmtes — 

“ It IS a well-worn statement that the coal miner is an agriculturist who only turns to coal 
mimng when force of circumstances drives hun to seek some means oi sulisistence other than the 
fields In July and August when the paddy is being transplanted and ui Novembei when it 
18 being cut the mines are almost lUA'anably working shoit-handed Anyt hing in the nature- 
of scarcity in the neighbouring districts is a blessing to the coal-field The returns ot the 
Jhema Mines Board of Health show that in the third-quarter of 1918 the laboui population ol 
the collieries was about 66,000 When the rams faded in September Df that year the num- 
ber began to nse , in the last quarter of 1918 the population numbered bO,UOO and in the first 
quarter of 1919, when the pinch of scarcity was actually felt, it reached 100,000 The colhenes' 
therefore had very httle trouble m connection with, their labour in 1919, but when the agricul- 
tural situation improved m 1920 constant compiamts w ere agam hoard of shortage of laboui 
Attempts were made to meet the difficulty by increasing the rates of remuneration but the 
result was not successful The miners have a certain standard of comfort and show little de- 
sire to raise it when they find they can earn all they want by working fewer days m the week 
they bmit their work to that number of days In 1920, in spite of mcreased rates of pay, the 
average daily attendance fell off and the average output for working below-ground fell also 
There is small ground for surprise if the miner, who is accustomed to the peaceful life of his 
native village, looks upon the project of setding permanently in the coal-field with aversion, 

A committee appomted m 1917 by ihe Local Government to enquire into the houpig of labourer^ 
on the colhenes of Bihar and Orissa was of opinion that “there are no amenities in the coal- 
g^eld . The dhauras (lodgings) are neither beautfful nor healthful Tho 

labourer enjoys no privacy m his domestic Me, He hw to carry his personal belongings about 
with him (even down the mme) for fear of theft His only pleasure is that which is to be pur- 
chased at the hquor shop. Thereisnomducementforhimtoretaamatthe coUieiy fora minute 
longer than he can help,” The more enlightened coal-owners house their labour in masonr\’ 
dhawas with a roofi^ of tiles, concrete or bnck arches, bnt not all dkmras are up to this stand- 
ard, though the Mines Board of Health has already done a great deal to remove the worst oi 
the aggr^ations of huts. But still it is ea^ to understand why the mmer, even when housed 
in a perfect ddiaura with eveiy modem convemeoce, does not r^ard the life as one m which he 
would hke his sons and sons’ sons to engage The committee of 1917 estimated that only 
16 per cent of the coUiecy labourers m the Jhems fidd and those generally Santals were 
“ settled ” in the sense that they had been provided with cultivation and had built their own 
houses on the colhenes (m the Eaniganj field m Bengal the proportion is about 60 per cent ) 
of the remainder 76 per cent, were found to come fox weeks or months together and live m the 
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while theiemammg 10 pel cent lived m then own villages witbn a few miles of the mines 
and came to their work daily or when it suited them Various suggestions have been ofteied as 
to the possibihtv of attracting a more regular force of laboui to the coal-field, but the chief 
difficulty in giving effect to any of them has always been the lack of combination between the 
various colheries and no concerted action has evei been taken Theie is no sign of a class of 
hereditary pitmen divorced fiom agricultme coming into existence to induce a family to settle 
they must be provided with land for cultivation and the restiicted area on the surface of the 
Jherria field available for cultivation makes it impossible to settle the mmeis as is done at 
Eaniganj or even more so at Gindih Sj^stematic reciiiitment and increased amenities will 
undoubtedly assist m attiactmg labour to Jherria, but no simple and final solution of this peien- 
nial difficultv is likely to be found ” 

The labour conditions above desciibed apply with little modification to the 
Eamgan] Colliery area in the Bnrdwaii district of Bengal, which contains 202 
collieiies employing 46,000 persons as compared with 37,600 persons in 1911 
The bulk of the labour m this coal area consists of Santals and Banns fioin the 
Sautal Paiganas and Chota Nagpur, but the Kamars aie most numeious among 
the persons employed on the maintenance of machinery Most of the collieries 
are controlled by registered compames, but the number of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians employed in the managing and supervising posts is 667 as against 326 m 
1911 Coal mining is important m Hyderabad State and the Central Provinces. 
In Hyderabad the Singaram colliery is controlled by a company with a mixed 
directorate and employs 9,826 men and 3,348 women, mostly recruited locally. 
The lapid development of the coal industry in the Central Provinces is evidenced 
by the fact that the number of mmes has mcreased in ten years from five to seven- 
teen and the workers from 3,000 to 9,600 Gonds are largely employed as coal 
cufcteis m the mmes of the Pench Valley 

218 Of the other mmes the vast iron deposits in the Singhbhum district of 
Bihai and Onssa and the ad]oimng tracts are as yet undeveloped, the mines 
belonging to the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Bengal Iron Company only 
employing at present about 5,000 local laliourers More than half the world’s 
supply of mica conies from India and more than half the Indian supply from 
Bihar and Orissa The largest number of persons employed in these mines (or 
so many of them as are registered) was 21,364 m 1918, but the industry was m a 
depressed state at the tune of the census The greater part of the manganese 
comes from the Central Provmces where 14,000 persons are employed m the 
mines near Ramleh in the Nagpur district. 


Class B. — Preparahon and Supply of Material Substances, 


per cent of the population are supported by 
industries The marginal statement shows 
the prmcipal mdustries and the propor- 
tion supported by them according to the 
general census and the diagram below illus- 
ti'-res the importance of Industry as compar- 
ed ith other non-agricultural occupations. 
There has been a fall m the numbers 
supported by industries since 1911, tbei 
chief decline being in the food, building 
and textile mdustries. Industries occupy a 
substantial proportion of the population of ' 
the Punjab, N.-WP. PrCvince, Madras, 
Bombay, Rajputana, the Central Proymces,, 
the United Provinces and Central India and of the States of the south .of India. 
The principal cottage industries, such as textiles and pottery, are largely eornbiiied. 
with agriculture and general labour, but the census returns are not suf&cienUy 
^ '‘'complete or trustworthy to give us clearly the figures of subsidiary indusi;riat 
< oceuWions. Of the total number of agriculturists (proprietors, cultivators 
i Ja|idJahoUrers) eight millions or about $ per cent, of the actual workers returned k 
"I, ''^n^^agrieultural, which in a large number of, cases meant an industrial ocui^atipn,i 
i 5|fc^;S^feau‘tepresept.Qhlyapairt of those who have some subsidiary , inaustrial 


219 We have seen that 10 6 
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220 Of tlie industiies the ‘•extile mdiistiies are by lai the ino^t lUipoitaiit, Ordta- «— 
t1ie number ot persons occupied m mdustiies connected with cotton being 
turned as 5,872 000 oi just tluee-r^uarteib of the whole numbei ot tho-'C '>uppuited 
by textile industries 

The bulk oi the organized estiblishuients aie in the western tiaits wheie 
the large cities owe a considerable portion ot their prospeiity to the development 
of the textile ludustiies and the cotton-growing comitiy is covered withniedia- 
uically worked gins and presses toi the pieliminaiy treatment ot the laiv 
material Of the 2,037 establishments ( onnected with cotton manufacture employ- 
ing m all 434,000 persons, no less than 737 establishments with 277 000 emplovcs 
or 64 percent of the personnel belong to the w'eftein Presidency and its States, 

An attempt was made in Bombay to distinguish in the geiieial schedule between 
the factory workers and the borne woikeis but an analysis of the figures iii that 
report shows that they are of veir little use owing to the varying iiumbei of those 
who must have returned themselves m general categories (labomer oi weaver 
unspecified) For the workers in orgamzed indiistiies the figiues ot the special 
schedule are most trustworthy For the cottage uidustries it is doubtful if tlie 
figures are of any absolute value and the numbers indirectly obtained from a cen- 
sus of handlooms are probably as near the tiuth as we can get The numbers 

of cotton-manufacturing establishments and their 
employes in India and the chief pro\mices are given 
m ti'e margm There has been considerable 
expanse of the industry during the decade, the 
Bombay figures showing an mciease m textile 
estabhshments from 497 to 566 and in the number 
of employes from 198,169 to 277,857 peisons 
Tire industry is practically m the hands of Indians, 
the number of European companies m Bombay 
being 17 out of 193 and of European or Anglo- 
Indian private owners 27 out of 622 It is pointed out m the Madras report 
that the increase in the number of mechamcally driven cotton gins and presses 
must make for a reduction in the presses employed and the decline of the 
number of persons engaged m cotton ginmng, cleanup and pressing from 
69,000 in 1911 to 21,000 in 1921 in that Presidency is partly ascribed to the 
increase m the number of gmning factories employing power from 99 to 205 m 
the decade (excluding the small factories employing less than 20 persons). In 
that Presidency the number of nulls has almost doubled in 30 j^ears and the 
number of employes trebled, and it is only the want of capital and orgam- 
zation that retards the further development of the mdusky. In the Central 
Provinces and Berar the orgamzed industry has made considerable progress m 
the decade. There are now 12 weaving and spinning mills, employing 18,807 
.persons, an increase of 41 per cent , and the ginning and pressing factories have 
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increased from 153 to 186 , but it seems from the number of employes that a good 
many of them must have been vorkmg at half strength We have on this occasion 
obtained returns of the number of looms m use m textile establishments and the 
information has been tabulated m Pait VII of Table XXil, which classifies the 
statistics accoiding as they are worked by power or hand and, in the latter case 
have 01 have not -shuttles In all the cotton looms come to 161,206 in India 
ol which 135,587 or more than foui -fifths are worked by power Of the 23,054 
looms in British India worked by hand, moie than three-fourths of which aie in 
the Central Provmces, onlv 1,234 are without the fly-shuttle, but in the States, on 
the other hand, where the mdustry is not so advanced, the old fashioned looms 
without the fly-shuttle form 60 pet cent of the handlooms The small handloom 
factory is said to have been a failme m the Madras Presidency, but it evidently 
still siUYives in the Cochm State ivhere there are 607 establishments piacticallv 
all of handlooms 

22i The bilk industry floinishes chiefly in Bengal, Bombay and K<islmm 
The laige silk factory m Srinagar being worked on the most up-to-date lines 
with electric power Rather more than half the handlooms aie cqiupped witli 
the fly-shuttle, the Bengal factories being the most and the Punjab tJie least 
up-to-date in this respect Wool is manufactured chiefly in the Bombay, 
Punjab, United Piovmces, Kashmir and Mysore The majority ol the Jiand- 
looms are without the fly -shuttle except m Gwalior, where practically all liave 
them. 


222 The popu’ation census gives 493,099 persons suppoited by the spinning, 
pressing and weavmg of jnte, the con esponding number in 1911 being 362,369 
Accoidmg to the Industrial Schedule the number employed was 310,511 01 
these only 52,000 were women and there were 23,000 children among the unskilled 
workmen The number of dependants cannot be veiy large, as a great piopoition of 
the workers both skiUed and unskilled m the mills are immigrants and there is 
work for all ages and sexes It would seem probable therefore that the figures 
of the population census are about correct There are a few mills and presses 
in Assam, Bihar and Orissa and Madras and the population census returns ovci 
14,000 persons under this head m Bihar and Orissa alone But the mdustiy 
IS practically confined to Bengal, where 40,327 power looms are returned as at 
work and the figures of Bengal alone need be taken mto account Mr Thompson 
writes of the industry as follows — 

“ By far the most important factory mdustrj’^ in Bengal is that of jute spinning and weaving 

Bengal has 62 jute nulls, 66 of which 
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have more tlian 100 employds each 
The mdustry is confined to the banks 
of the Hooghly and has grown 
very much, as the figures given 
in the maigmal table will testify. 
Measuied by the number em- 
ployed the mdustry has grown by 
42 per cent during the 10 years, 
though tlie nulls in Calcutta itself 

, , , , , ^ — . declined and the total number 

of conoerub has only increased by 12 As the table below will show, the industry is still, 

as it was 10 years ago, almost entirely controlled bv 
Euiopeans and every one of the mills has a European 
manager, while there are as many as 736 Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians among the supervising staff and 1 86 
among the oleiical staff The statistics regarding age, 
caste and birthplace of skilled workmen and unskilled' 
labourersin jute mills, to be found in Parts IV and V of 
. , - Census Table XXII, should prove very interesting 

the skiUeii workers who number 124, aSl there are 8,901 adult women, nearly hdf 
of whom are oooupaed III finishin*” and thereat in “ winding ” and “ preoatinff 721 
are boye under U employed in “ spinning ” and “ preparing,” and 199 are girls Tndor 14 
ma^y employed with tho adult women m “ flnislriiig ” Mnhammadaue who o^l themselves 
Shekhs aro more numerous than any of the Hmdu castes, of which the commonest to bo found 
are the Chamars and Muohis Kaiharttae take a largo sharo in inachmoiy operation and 
tomtfflmMand supply a fait number of woavers Only rather more than & smarter of the 
killed wor^^ were bom in Bengal, most of them in tho near noighbourhood of tho mills • 
88^ya8 28,OMometom Ae Umtod Provineos, 36,088 from Not* Bihar, goneraliv Saran 
or esmparan, 19,697 from South Bihar and 8,762 from Onssa ^ 
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Among the unskilled kbouiei* 1 jj j there la a much larger prop )rtion of v omen and 
children foi theie art fiTU adult women 19 195 and J 311 girla under Id Apparent!} 
women are lev^ often emplov^d in Howrah than elsewhere and childieu le'"« often m Hooghlv 
Muhammadan Shekh'i are much more numerous among the labourers in the iiiiUa on the Cftl- 
ciitt 1 Mde ol the Hooghlv than the «»ther Among the Hindu ca>tes "he Chamars are the most 
numerous The muuhei < t skilled woikiuen who were born in Bengal was a quarter of the total 
but only 3 out of 11 of the unskilled labouiers were bom in Bengal so that allowing for the tact 
that many were children of inimigiant workmen it will be seen that the people (d Bengal take 
a very small shaie in the laboui euiploved by the premier factore industiv of the Province 
as they take but a very ■-mall share in its control Of the unskilled labouier' 9>S were born 
in the Umted Pro\ince'. 39 GOT m Soiuh Bihar 31 216 in Oii-sa 15 947 in }s(uth Bihar and as 
many as 10 786 in Madia" The mills have 40 337 loom® in all rho'e in the2l-Pargana"3 5 20i 
those in How'rah district 8 514 those in Hooghlv district 7 563 and those in Calcutta City 9bj 


To dimimsh the space required for nansit jute is pre^^ed into bales e^en for the joumev 
from the jute centres of Eastern Bengal to Calcutta In place" like Naravanganj Chandjiur 
3Iadaripur and Semjganj jute to be "CUt down to Calcutta is made up m w'hat are called hikl'i 
hales at no \ ery great pre&"ure and there are now adays jut e presses at a great manv moi e {>k«‘e" 
than these The mcrea*^e m the number of "uch presses ha-^ been ven* con"idenihle oi recent 
years as the figures of Jute pre'-se^ from the industrial census of 1921 and 1911 for jute-gruwing 
districts of Eastern Bengal show 157 m 1931 and 09 in 1011 

The increase has not been so great as the figures indicate for in 1911 presses emplomng les" 
than 10 men weie not counted and the industry being seasonal and the census coming at the very 
end of the season— almost it may be ‘^aid in the off season— many small presses had no doubt 
closed down Jute to be exported from India reijuires to be \ erv much more closely compressed 
and made into w’bat are called purcn bales at a much greater pressure m more elaborately equip- 
ped presses The presses locateo in How rah Calcutta and the 24-Parganas are preS"es employed 
in making up bales for expoii and there are one or two such presses for example at Isaiayan- 
ganj and Chandpur The work of these jjresses la not seasonal to quite the same extent as 
that of the smaller presses The figures of the industrial census showing only 16 642 persons 
employed in jute presses, are no measure of the extent of the industry, for many times as 
many persons find employment in the height of the sea ^on, m August September and October 

223 Order No 7 of the Occupation Scheme contama those t\ho were 
turned as workmg m skms or as makmg leather articles generally ilakers ut * 
boots and shoes were classified m group 78. The distmction is however vague 
and it IS probable that the groups are to a great extent interchangeable Mliile 
m this case again, where the hide and leather industiy is so frequently a secondaiy 
occupation of the village labourmg classes it is largely a niattei of chance whethei 
the curmg of hides or agricultural lahour is returned by any mdividual Mahai 
or Chamar Takmg the figures as they are we find that there are 731,124 persons 
m order 7 (persons occupied with hides and skms) and 2,075 659 boot and shoe- 
makers (group 78) The occupation as a village mdustiy is well distributed over 
the country, but is perhaps strongest m the Punjab, the Umted Provinces, the Cen- 
tral tracts and the Hyderabad State Takmg the two groups together the num- 
bers returned at this and last census are very much the same The organised 
mdustry employs 14,495 persons in 243 establishments There are 188 tanneries, 

81 of which are m the Madras Presidency, 37 m Bombay and 25 m Bengal The 
leather industiy had a tremendous impetus during and just after the war and m 
1918-19 the value of tanned hides exported from Madras reached nearly 6} crores. 

It dropped to something over | of a crore in 1920-21 when the trade slumped 
The number of tanneries and persons employed m 1911 were 122 and 9,399 res- 
pectively in India, but these figures exclude small estabbshments. 

224 The number employed m wood and cane industries and classified under 0r4a8-w«4. 
order 8 is 3-6 millions agamst 3-8 millions in 1911. The order contams sawyers 

and persons engaged in timber-works and basket makers It includes therefore 
the village carpenters and also the large class of ba^et-weavers ■too belorg 
to the lowest strata of society— the Manga and other similar tribes The indus- 
tries here included are found aU over India, the number of basket makers m Bihar 
and Orissa being speoiaUy large The organized mdustry has ^^,866 persons, 
almost all men, employed in 448 establi^ents The chief saw mills are m Burma 
where 13,712 persons are employed in 139 establishments. 

225. We number of metal-workers is about one-half, that of workers in wood. 

Here also b^ide the organized industries, are included the village Wacksmiths 

and the various cottage indastnes of brass, bell metal and so forth Work^s m 

iron form nearly 76 per cent, of the whole number and workers m brass and cop- 
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pel and bell metal about 14 } ei cent "I lie lattei as well as tlie woikeis in tin and 
miscellaneous metals, have chopped consideiably since 1911, but on the othei hand 
tiadeis in metal have gone up and the two categoiies aie olten contused The 
cottage mdustiies connected with the making of ordmaiy metal utensils and aiti- 
cles of use are found m all piovinces the numbers being specially laige in Bengal, 
Bihai.and Orissa Bombay .\Iadias and the United Provinces The industiial sche- 
dule shows m all 983 establisliments employing 169,693 persons, only 9,339 being 
females It includes the Goveinment Aims lactones and arsenals, pi esses and 
mmts, workshops and engineering establishments and so forth, but not some ol 
the laiger establishments connected with tiansport These large woikshops 
mclude one-thud of tlie estabbshments and are mostly situated in the Presidency 
towns and laige lailway centies and employ about hall the total numbei ol em- 

employes in this categoiy They aie laigcly 
under European management and employ a consi- 
deiable stad of Euiopeans and Anglo-Indians 
The iron lonndiies and iron and steel wmiks aie 
268 in number, the largest and most mipoitant 
being situated m Bengal and Bihai and Orissa, 
where about 49,000 or 84 per cent of the total 
number of operatives are employed More than 
half this niimbei is m the non and steel works m the Smghbhum district, of 
whicL the factories at Jamshedpur are the most important and most completely 
organized Mention has already been made of this interesting manufacturing 
town Ml. Tallents writes — 

“ Thewoiks of the Tata Iron and Steel Company form the greater part of the town and to 
give an account of the population employed m the works is to give an account of the population 
of the fourth laigeat town m the province Apart from the more highly skilled workers who 
are obtained from further afield labour is reciuited chiefly fiom the neighbourhood and the 
Cential Provinces, while a good many Ihalasis, as the superioi type of coolie is called, come from 
Orissa and the neighbourhood of Vizagapatam Amongst the local ‘‘jvnghs ”, the Hos have 
on the whole the best reputation, and then the Santals and Bhumi] These men have pro\ ed 
their skill at straightening rails, laying railway tracks and various othei manual jobs lequiung 
accuracy of vision and have risen m a few cases on their merits from being coolies to earning as 
much as Rs 50 and Rs 60 a month The Chattisgarhias from the Central Provinces aie on 
the whole less satisfactory workers , many of them have been coming to the works in a half- 
staived condition, but with good food and plenty of work they have improved in physique 
and efficiency In addition to the labour employed in the works, the outside contractors employ 
a large laboui force It is noticeable that very few Oraons take employment under the company 
This industrious race prefer piece-work which they find outside under the contractors, and oven 
their womenfolk earn as much as 12 annas a day in this way The Oraons and the Bhuiyas 
also are often to be found working as bnck-moulders in the town Over 6,000 unskilled women 
are employed m the works in fetching and carrying or in shovelling they usually come 
in batches with their husbands or their feUow-viIlagers and hve with them in the coohe towns 
Moat of them take their babies with them into the works, but a cr^he is provided in which babies 
can be left m charge of a matron Children are only employed in a small scale The present 
rates of wages were fixed after the strike in March 1920 and are sufficient to attract labour 
without any special system of recruitment No one at present earns less than 5 annas a day. 
At the cultivating seasons the number of labourers falls ofi but no embarrassment has yet been 
felt on that account The labourers are under no obligation to stay and work, but for 26 days* 
continuous work they get a bonus of one day’s wages and a bonus of 2 days’ wages for 27 
consecutive days The coolies get plots of land for which they pay ground rent and on which 
they build themselves houses. They get rice at cheap rates through the welfare department 
and cloth from the cloth stores They get free medical attendance and free education for their 
ohildion The proportion of local workers who have dofimtely settled down to an industnal 
career divorced from agriculture is small , a local estimate puts it at 10 per cent. The general 
shift IS from 6 to 11-30 a.m and again from 1-30 to 6 p m. In addition to this the work is kept 
up continuously by means of the “ A shift ” which lasts from 6 a.m. to 2 p m., the “ B shift ” 
which lasts from 2 to 10 p m , and the ” C shift ” which lasts from 10 p m. to 6 a.m. 

The works are divided into various departments, of which the most essential are blast 
fumaoea, the steel works or open hearth and the rollmg nulls The blast furnaces which pro- 
duce the iron and of which three were m working order at the time of the census, employ a labour 
force of about 1,600 persons. There are 9 hands of European or aUied races, chiefly Ameri- 
cans, and under them work a small army of more or less unskilled workers, all males, such as 
pig-ii’on breakers, ivho earn from 10 annas to Re la day, and hot iron breakers who cam from 
12 annas to Be 1-9-6 Most of these men are local, but a good many come from Orissa, Viza- 
gapatam and up-oountry and there is a group of Rhatnya kJiahsis from Surat. The steel 
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\s orks or open keartli employ some 2,300 men from 1st smelters on as much as Es 720 a month 
down to the lowest paid furnace helper on Ul annas a day Befoie the r^ar the mo&t higlilv 
skilled workmen m this department were usually recruited from Geimanv but since then re- 
moval then places have been taken partly bi Ameimans and paitly by Enghishinen Tiieie 
aie 34 skilled hands of European oi allied iact> svorkinji as bnieltei^ in thi- d^’paitment u> 
the lower ranks there is a fan spriuklmg of Brahmans Rajputs Goalas and unspecified 
Muhammadans nianv ot them fiom the United Province^ end the CentrJ Pro\ ncob Tie 
lolling nulls employ some 3 aOU hands In this department theie aie 38 woikmen of European 
and alhed races amongst whom the York'^hire element is strong and 11 Anglo-Indians Bu- 
Indians too aie acquiimg a high degree of skill at the woik and th^ie is an Indian toiler m rh^ 
bar mill w'ho 13 drawing over Rs 300 a month Then pay vanes between thi' fimiTe ?nd 
Es 2-1-6 a day iVpart from the toilers which category mcludebasaistant rollei' guide settei- 
coggeis and roll turneis the othei most niuneious class of skilled opeia*ivfc in this department 
IS the straighteneis oiiginalh Europeans weie employed on tbi' work but the local Hos and 
dentals hate pioved themselves to be naiurally expert at it and thev ha^e now taken it o\ei 
md earn anything from 7^ annas to Rs 3-14-9 a dav In the fini'-lung milk also th'=‘ local 
labouiers have iisen fiom ordinal} coolies to being mates and nuxer-men earning fioii 
Rs 50 to Rs 60 a month 


These three departments may be legaided as the essential depaitments but there aie . 
number of others The coke ovens m w hich the c oal is treated on aim al at the w orks and bye- 
products extracted in the shape of tar and ammoma sulphate entplox just under 1 000 persons 
There are a handful of slalled foremen and imdei them more oi less unskilled labourer^ such a’ 
quenchers on 10 annas or IH annas a day A number of women Hos and Santals find em- 
ployment here as shovellers at which work they are better than men The electrical depart- 
ment also employs just under 1 000 hands hut here the work requires a higher degree of skill 
Amongst the fitters Kamars Sikhs Muhammadans and Brahmans are important and amemg'st 
the electricians Brahmans and Eayasths The pattern shops, in which the most highly skilled 
carpenters are found employ over 200 men the most skilled of all are the Chmumeii of whom 
there are 20 on Rs S-9-0 a day, while Indian carpenters most of them Barhis, earn from Re 
1-8-0 to Rs 2-3-0 a day The foundry employs about 1,000 hands m this department the 
moulders of whom about half are Muhammadans, earn from 14 annas to Rb 2-5-9 a da} while 
their helpers earn from? annas to Re 1-1-3 In the mechanical department also, especially 
amongst the fitters, Muhammadans are numerous and Sikhs, but Brahmans Kamars Kurtais 
and l^jputs are also important. 

The ‘ Greater Extensions ”, as the new furnaces and mills stiU under construction are 
called, employ over 5,000 men In the works as a whole the castes that provide most of the 
sblled workers are Muhammadans (1,936), Rajputs (1 008), Brahmans (897), Kayasths (729) 

Kamars (395), Sikhs (336) and Goalas (311) and amoi^st the unskilled Tehs (1,826), Mundas 
(1,329), Muhammadans (1,070), Goalas (657), Santals (589), Rajputs (428) Bhumij (397) Hos 
(sb) and Tantis (367) m that older ” 

226 The mannfactiue of glass tiles, bucks and earthenware supports 2-2 tinier! (f-teramits. 
nulhons of persons, the village potters forming about 85 per cent of the total The 
number of potters has dropped hy about 93,000 since 1911 but there has been an 
almost corresponding rise m the number of brick and tile makers As was re- 
marked at the last census earthenware vessels are bemg widely superseded by 
vessels of metaJ, while the expansion of the building industry doubtless increases 
the demand for tiles and bneks. Potters are found m large numbers Bengal, 

Bihar and Orissa, Bombsy, Madras, the Punjab, the United Provinces, Hyderabad 
andRajputaha. They mostly belong to the Hmdn caste of Kumhars and their 
women take an important share m the industry 

There are 1.085 factories shown altogether under this general head. Of these 

986 are estabhshments manufacturing 
bncks, tiles and firebricks and employ 
75,000 persons No less than 412 of these 
faetpnes are in the Bengal Presidency, 179 
in Bombay and 117 in the United Pro- 
vinces. Bnck makingis a seasonal occupa- 
fipn and, as it is at its height in the my , 
season the census towards the end of 
probably catches the 'maximum numbers. Messrs, Bum ^ Coy. have large 
works m Banigauj^ahd another in the Central Provinces There axe ten ■ 
gl^s &ctoti^s^inBpmbay, rix in Bengal and others in the United Provinces^ 

^i'ab W clwhere/^ but the^ 29 glass e^blishipents between them only 
embW 2,6lKlper80im the ihdustry hae stil to be developed The compaia- 

bricks and3 tiles and of glass are 
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Order 11— Chemical 
Prodntts. 


Order II— Food hi- 
dnstnes. 


227 The geneial occupation huuies show that 1 2 million peisous aie sup- 
poited by the mduistiieb under this head Ot these 1 1 million are conccined 
with the maimfactiiie and refinement ot vegetable oils Under both the 
major and mmor head the figuiet. have declined smce 1911 The piovmces most 
concerned with the oil mdiistiv aie the Piinjah, Bengal, the United Piovmces 
and Bihar and Oiisba and the mimbeih have risen m the fiist two and declined in 
the second two, the vaiiations piobablv haviug no impoitant sigmfii a nee The 
mam headmo mcludea a large numbei of small industnes connected ivitli the imnoi 
necessities and luximes of life salt soap candles drugs, peiiumes, matches, aeiated 
watei, lac and so forth, and the mdiistiial schedules show that, even excluding the 
smaller establishments of less than 20 persons, the numbei of persons emploved 
has more than doubled having iisen fiom 49 to 102 thousand m tlie de(*ade The 
details of these vaiioiis industries aie not ot geneial mterest and can he studied m 
the tables when they aie reqmied Neailv a thud of the total number ot poisons 
employed belong to the petiolemn lefineiies ot Burma Theie are 435 vegetable 
oil mills m different paits of the country, employing over 1 6,000 peisous, and the 
numbei of small oil-iefinmg plants which do not come into the schedules must of 
course be very large, 201 salt refineries with ovei 13,000 woikmen, ol which the 
majority are m the Bombay Piesidency and Rajpiitana Of the 175 lactones of 
liana kic and cutch, employmg over 13,000 persons, 121 aie m Bihar and Onssa 
and 43 m the Umted Provinces and Central India The iiianiifactiiLC of diugs 
occupy about 5,000 persons, chiefly in Bengal, and the (fovernment ammumtion 
factories employ 6,000 persons 

228 Food industries occupy 3 1 millions of the population, the niiml)ei having 

decreased by nearly 17 per cent on the 1 9J 1 hgiircs. 
Some of the piincipal figures are given m the 
maigm The iice and flour workeis and gram 
parcheis form rather more tlian one- half oi the 
total numbei under this general head and have 
declmed by about one-fourth m the decade The 
lice and flour grinders are mostly in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bumia, Madras and the Umted Pro- 
vinces The hand mdustry is largely bemg superseded by mills, the number of 
flour and nee nulls returned m the industrial schedule bemg 1,300 of winch 393 
were m Burma, 369 in Madras, 186 in Bombay, and 144 m Bengal. Of the 
50,000 persons employed m the mdustry, 22,000 are employed in Burma alone 
and these mills are there numerically the most important mdustry after the 
petroleum refineries Wntmg of these mills Mr Grantham remarks 
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The nee mills too vaiy very much m size from small mills of 10 to 20 em’t)loy68 tio the 
largest with 1,24.7 , but most differ from petioleum rofinmes m bolonging more peculiarly to 
the province and they include laige numbers of nulls of snull and moderate sizes independent 
of European capital It cannot be said that they are univeisallv flouiislung A not t' on ik c*- 
mills in the Piome Shwebo and Mandalay Distncts was written by Mi J I 0 Hiunolds, ! (‘ H , 
in ideptember 1921 after an enq[mry prompted by the desire of the Lrovernnimil ol Inilia lo coiU' 
hme an industrial survey with the census of 192 1 His jinncipal conolnwoiis wei i ,is lollon ,s 

Ptoyne IhsU ict older nulls ‘which aie not heavily in debt may couluiiie lo in.ike <i 
sufficient profit to mamtain the nuUei and bis family in comioit, but liitJe moie Many of 
the new nulls, as well as such of the old nulls as arc heavily in debt, are likidy lo be worked at 
a loss There are too many nulls already and no scojie for any moi‘(‘ 

Shw^o Bisinii —There is no room for any more iuiUh and it is a ([uestion whether there 
arc not rather more than there is room foi already It seeuiF. not unlik(dy lliat sever.d ol the 
mills which commenced operations only in 3921 ■will go under, as at the tune of llie empiijy 
they were either being worked at a dead loss or were closoH altogether 

Mandalay Owing to the gradual ciittiug off of the Shwebo siijijilies of puddy 1he 

best days of rioe-milhng m Mandalay arc over The puddy from the jiarts of MtimhiUy Dis- 
trict which are imgated by canals will always be available, and 1he locnl deniuud for nee must 
remam considerable ; but the mills are alieady too niimerons even for this, while the jiroMiieols 
of the larger milk exporting down the Irrawaddy are poor unless th<‘y can retain at least the 
milling of paddy from the Katha Bistriot.” 


I7ext to the nee and flour miUs the 519 sugarcane factories occupy the largest 
number of workers, viz., over 22,000. Of tliose the United Provinces has 241 
with 6,900 workers, Bombay 113 with 3,500 and Madras U with about the 
same number of employes. Opium, tobacco, snufl, cigarettes and condinicnt 
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Hvdeiaharl State Bailiei' ait niu-'t nunieioib m Btiiual Bilu.i and ( hi".* Bm *r 
Madrab the Punjab and the rnittd Piovinrt' A-' i^nataiai the oi.iaiJizpd mo 
tries, ot which there are m all 407 einploviuu ahtuit 12 onb pemoU' aip i iiieti' to i <i 
m the Prebideuty ton n*^ and other lai ye i ities >u( h as ( 'awnjiore Aiuat oi'e-''\‘-L 
of the managers andone-iouith ot the ( lein al and '•upemsmL; ^taii <'it Europe.) ii' 
and Anglo-Indianb and practically all the labour is male 

230 Of the 1 754 thuUband pei'-oiis biippoited hv bnildiim indiwtiie' ort- otdir is— CuiifiBg 

thud belouii t<i Madias and auotliei thud ait dNtn- 
] tilted between Bengal Bomliav and tl-e Punmb 
The compdiati\e Imuie" of the piintipd umap' 
aie aiveii in the maigin Itut it i" probable rh t 
tlieie IS a con.'iideiable amount i»i ckks ilabsihca- 
tion tlioimh the mcTea^e in the iiumbeib enuaied 
m lime-ljuiiiini£ is no doubt letd The mdiistu.il 
schedule show’s 417 establishments with lie .ill v 
30,009 employes < It these 295 establidiu'enT-' 
and oTei 18 000 enipluves belong to lime woir.-' 
and kilns, the comparative figuieb of ivhii*h are (excluding the small estabhbhment'.) 

53 estabhshments, with 7,630 persons in 1911 and 210 establishmentb with 16 092 
workers m 1921, the largest number bemg employed in the Punjab Bombay and 
theUmted Provmces, while the cement woiks ot the Oeutral Provinces have now 
over 2,300 workers and are rapidly developmg 

231 Miscellaneous mdustnes of different kinds not lutherto clabsified support ® 

3*4 mdlion persons. 1 7 bemg workers m precious btone.s and 1 4 sweepers ami si a- 
vengers The former have decreased by about 5 pei cent These industries are most- 
ly unorganized Of the 958 mdustnes ot luxury emplovmg over 56 000 persons 
more than three-fourths are pimtmg presses, with nearly 50,000 employes the 
remainder bemg mconsiderable mdustnes with small establishments mostly c on- 
nected with the manufacture of objects of art or sport or scientific instruments 
Of the 1,377 thousand sweepers and scavengers no less than 1 028 thousand w'ere 
returned from the Punjab, the Umted Provmces, and Kajputana. where the members 
of the large sweeper castes have often doubtless been returned under their tradi- 
tional occupations whether they stiU pursue it or not. variations m the periodical 
figures bemg largely ascnbahle to tms uncertarnty. 

232. Transport by rad road and water supports 4 1 million persons or 132 m 

tenthousandof the population of India. The com- 
parative figures undei some of the prmeipal heads 
are given m the margmal table Owing to the 
fact that the heading includes labour the figures 
must be taken with some caution, smce the labour 
employed is a fluctuatmg (juantiuj^ and the figures 
are influenced by the variation m the unclassifi- 
able returns placed m gi’oup number 187 Three 
quarters of those supported by water-transport 
belong to Bengal, Bombay and Burma and about 
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half of the inland hoat-oTOers and boatmen aie found m Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa The figures under this head are subject to ambiguity of classification in 
that the large floating population of those who find their occupatiou on rivers oi 
other inland waters describe themselves equally as fishermen oi boatmen" Trans- 
port by water mcludes persons workmg m canals and this accoimts for the com- 
paratively large number of nearly 57,000 persons under this head m the Punjab 

Under transport by road are comprehended all forms of animal oi vehicular 
transport from the antiquated palki and pack-bullock to the modern motorcar 
The palla bearers and persons engaged m pack-animal transport have together 
sunk from 648 to 458 thousand m the 10 years and are undoubtedly giving way to 
more modem modes of conveyance Unfortunately no clear distmction was made 
at the census between mechanical and non-mechanical transport, but the develop- 
ment of the former is hardly yet advanced enough to afl:ect the figures of the lattei, 
except peihaps, m the larger towns like Calcutta and Bombay A large number 
of cultivators do cartmg m the season and take or send by their servants the pro- 
duce of their land to the railway stations and markets Carting is a seasonal 
occupation of many other trades and vocations also, so that the figures given 
coirespond to only a small proportion of the whole machinery of road transporta- 
tion m the country 

The increase m Railway transport employes corresponds with the expansion 
of the railways durmg the decade The route mileage opened in 1921 was 37,029 
compared with 32,839 m 1911 The special return shows an increase of 5 per 


cent m the number of persons employed 

The mam statistics of the special departmental returns of persons employed 

m Railways, Irrigation and Posts and Telegraphs 

Head 

NintBEEIH 

are given m the margm and compared with the 
figures of 1911 These returns mclude clencal 
and other estabhshments, wbch may have been 
returned and classified under other heads m the 
general census tables The drop in irrigation 
employes is largely due to the completion of work 
on the large projects of the Punjab and United 
Provinces 

1921 j 1011 

Kaihvays 

Irrigation 

Posts and Telegraphs 

848,256 1 804,036 
+6pc 1 

267,853 I 376,434 
—80 pc 1 

122,987 1 118,070 
-t-Opo 


Industries connected with transport are 471 m number and support 156,283 
persons, the increase smce 1911 m the comparable figures of employes bemg 23 
er cent The Railway works themselves employ over 112,000 persons, Bengal 
avmg 31 such factories with over 31,000 employes, the Punjab 19 with nearly 
17,000 and Bombay 53 with 13,000, while the large B , B &C I works at Ajmer 
employ over 16,000 persons The dockyards works are returned at 42 in number 
with over 21,000 workers, but the Bombay figure of 1,157 persons appears defec" 
tive and the figures have probably been included under group 1^7r A new entry 
is that of an aerodrome m Bengal, emplo 3 ang 58 persons 
Sub v-Trddf, 233. The total population siibsistmg on trade amounts to 18 1 millioliSj'an in- 
crease of 2 per cent smce 1911 Of these 
more than half are supported by food indus- 
tries, 2 6 millions bemg grocers afld sellers of 
vegetable oils, salt and other condiments, 

2 1 gram and pulse sellers and Ufl'sellers of 
vegetables, cardamom, and spides. The 
textile trade supports 1*3 millions, banks, ' 
brokers and commigsioh ’agents’ together^ 
1*2 millions and, general storekeepers ahd . 
nnsnecified shopkeepers ^account. , for 2‘T 
millions. The variations under fhe^rhl*^ 
cipal heads with the figures of 
given Jn the marginal statement. It,, 
explained, m jiara. S03 above that those", 
who both made and sold goods"' vi^ere ^ 
tabulated ae manufacturers,^ and the fact that jn India the maker, or prodiic^,’ ’ 
IS ^usually Mmself the seller accounts ^ both for the' small proportion\ of 
‘ ’tfadem 'ocunpared with> European countries and the fluctuations in the numbered 
Induftrii Trade in the Indian census tables, since the two are practical ’’ 


Form of trnile 

No 

snpportDd 

(GOO’S 

omitted) 

Variatl<m 

lilUikAi credit iorehango, etc 
Dtokevttge and conimlBsiou, etc 
Traclff in tesetto , 

Trade In Hfcln»,eto 

TraSafe ^ood 

Trade to metal* 

Triiddmpotteiv, etc, < 

Trade to chemical pioduotH 

Sotdd. Oafw, ate., 

Otliet titodo Jn foou-stulls ' 

otc 

Trade lufuriiltOm 

Trade to htoldtogpratorlalif , 

Tmde to means of transBoirt 

Trade to'fiinl , 

Trtde to artJUif* o f lu wrj , eto , 
Iradpofothra'sorto 

003 

243 

1,288 

264 

228 

85 

02 

120 

708 

9,283 

178 

77 

832 

m 

480 

8,049 

—186 
•4- 7 

4’ 6 

— 2U 
+ 12 
+ 82 
.—887 
—301 

— 17 

— 20 
-71 
— 1 

— fi'2 

+m 

— 10 
—119 
-1-44 2 
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ly mteiclieiiiueable m so laige a nimibei of cases For this leason and also because 
of the fact that mobt shopkeepeia sell a wide a»sortinent of aiticles and then classi- 
fication IS theiefoie somewhat aibitiarv and because there exi^t^ a large indefinite 
category of general storekeepei and iinspecihe«l shopkeepei which reudeii 
the other figures coiiespondinglv indefinite it is not worth wlule to scriiti- 
niise m detail the c nipaiative figures may notice the vaiying im- 

portance which hade has m supporting the population of difierent Pio\ances 
As IS natural the hankers and financiera are most numerous in Bengafi 
Bombay, the Punjab and the United Pio\inces where the large conimeicial cent^^es 
are touncl But it is not the large tiading concerns, foi which figiiies can be found 
m the published statistical leturns that aie ot most account fiom the point ot 
^new of the population supported or occupied but the vast net-woik of rural tiacle 
which IS spread ovei the small distiibutmg towns and the countrv bazaars and 
fairs and it was thought that an attempt might be made m connection vvath 
the census to obtain some mformation as to how this distiibutmg organizd- 
tion functions m rural areas A consideiahle amount nf intoimation has been 
collected from different paits of the country Ciicumstauces differ widely in 
different parts of India and it would be impossible to combine the information into 
a general account of the ruial trade, while only a small poition of the reports can 
be reproduced here It may however be stated geneiallv that in the Eastern 
Provinces just as there are no villages, so there are no small towns and cousec|uently 
a comparatively small number of permanent shopkeepers and the larger part 
of the exchange of articles ordmarily reqmred by the household is earned out 
by the cultivators and produceis themselves at "the periodical coiintiy markets 
without the mtrusion of any middleman In the rest of India on the other hand and 
especially m Burma where the general store is a feature ot every viUage and con- 
tams every variety of goods, the larger villages and small towns have permanent 
shops and dealers who form the framework of the distributing oigamzation, 
supplemented by the more casual exchange of produce brought to the market 
by the producers themselves Mr Thompson (Bengal) writes as follows about 
rural trade — 


“ In rural Bengal shops are practically non-existent One may go miles along mam roads 
through some of the most thickly populated parts of the country and see none But kdt kkola 
market places, are more frequently met witn Commonly there are two market days in the 
week and on the other days the place is deserted, though an important hat may have a perma- 
nent shop or two Edts are scattered so profusely over the country that a cultivator in almost 
any district can go to one every day of the week without going more than 5 or ^6 miles 
home As often as not he does not go for busmess In fact the hdt is as much a 

place of recreation as a place of trade, and cultivator has less work to do more time to waste in 
company with others, than almost anywhere else m the world Where there are daily bazars, 
they commonly have two days a week which are h&t days on winch the bazar is much better 
attended than on other days 

la tieae pUms distaots tKere are 6,786 hits to a male populatioa over tie age of 15 of alxHit 
141 millions If, therefore, every male aged 15 and over went to market one toy a week, it 
would produce an average attentonce at the bi-weekly hits of only just ov^ 10 at sac 
Those yrKo have seen the crowds that do attend hdls m rural parts of Bengal mil rrahse tliat 
they are very often several tunes as numerous as this and that the figures piove that the average 
-person aged 15 alid upwaids goes to market more than once a week . The ematence of so msny 
markets so WeE attended means that the supply of commodities, wmch are produced on the 
land and change hands hetween one cultivator and another, is kept very much m the tonto ot 
the oultivatmg classes themselves They employ no enirepretmr, and in te toot fiffl tfie 
emlanation of the smaE proporlion of the population occupied m trade in Benpl “3““' 
to instance.- with the proportion m European countries. There is m tto county S 
retail, trade in agnuultnral produce and what there is, is oamed on m toi^ Ai 
uf course a oerto amount of coEeoting trade hy ^lers who huy up mte. 
diiEies,et6 ,. in rural fflarkets and bring them into the tOi^ or forward 
ta:else(^ere ooEeoting trades and wholesale trad® emploji fewer pasoM than distmbMwg 

tr^dBB'andidtafltradesdealmgwith 6q.tial quantities of oommodito would employ. 

•Ttadeinfood-sbufEs-suppottsl, 534,366 ontof'thea4S9;859®TO0rt^ by trade of aEsorW. 

63''S per cent. The number Ws-iiwreascd 10 p« tout smoe 1911, but the wme«Be 
ftpimt than «and.ltos-ansen because soiu^l00.0W 

xin ihiBOftisasiorteeem to havoprfeferre^ to return tlioiiiselve^»&fi§W^^, w^o,m 1911 tetood 

liEeikseivee as haa been somomorease, ■ though a muoh sm^e^ 

’’ f ■* A 7.... *_L, J."L * i^yvit ramiw bTi-fcfceTAflhe&.,'eto ,121,584: petSons^ ai;e‘ 

dependents. 
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J’ew of these are geaeial storekeepers, for tire village shop whicli as in the countiv 
111 England sells all manner of things not wanted in Bengal where agricultural produce is 
exchanged m the open-air markets and these aie visited bv itinerant dealers in the piece-goods, 
bangles, kerosene oil etc which make uir most of the cultivator s wants not supplied by the 
land ” 


In regard to Assam Mr Lloyd wiiteo — 


“ ^jxcluding vei}/ petty and minor ha.ti> a total number of 897 legulai markets oi bazars has 
been reported from the province (British teiiitory only) but this excludes two subdivisions 
for which no numbers have been given and a mtmbei of tea-gaiden baza is which have been 
omitted in some district reports Piactically all of these are distributing centres for various 
lands of imported goods as well as marts ioi iice and fiesh food pioducts of the neighbourhood 
Generally theie is no single village shop stocking all kinds of articles Wheie there aie perma- 
nent shops they are usuallv tv o or thiee selling ditfeient kinds of commodity and oy ned bv 
different classes of trader For instance there mav be a Maiwaii s cloth shop, an upcountiv - 
man selling groceiies oi gmm and puke and a Dacca Muhaniniadan dealing in miscellaneous 
01 fancy goods Most of the headquarters markets sit daily for sale of liesh pioduce, such 
as fish and vegetables when the attendance is not laige — perhaps 200 oi 300 Weekl}’ oi bi- 
weekly however there is a bazai dav' piopei, when trade is much biiskei and the attendanco 
becomes often 2,000 oi 3 000 In the Biahmaputra Valley, Cachai and the Hills tlieie is a 
oonsideiable nrrmbei of Mumcipal Local Boaid and other publicly owned maiket^ In Sylhel 
all are privately owned Of the 897 regular markets reported, 60 are under Mumcipal oi Local 
Board control and 119 under Government or other public ownership The last number includes 
many hats owned by Siems in the Khasi Hills 

The annexed statement shows for certain distiicts the area and population served bv luial 

markets of all classes The Sylhet total excludes 
Kaiimgan] Subdivision fiom which no report was 
received, and some tea-garden lidt'> have been 
omitted but the figures serve for a rough com- 
parison It will be noticed that the Surma Vallej' 
markets seive a smaller area and population than do 
those of the Biahmaputra Valley The Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills and Garo Hills have mimbeis of 
regular markets but m the other hill districts thev 
hardly exist as the families are geneiallv self- 
supporting and w^hen any commodity luns shoit 
It can be borrowed from a neighbouring household 
until the next haivest...Only about 30 of the legular 
markets are daily Of the rest, rather more than half sit bi-weekly and less than half weekly 
In the Khasi Hills ‘ weekly often means every 8th day and bi-weekly every 4th day 
A few sit 3 tmies a week At most of the regular markets every necessity and a good many 
of the luxuries of life can be bought and sold In or near hill, forest or frontier areas special 
products such as spears, raw cotton, lac and othei forest pioduce are dealt in , dogs are sold 
(males for eating, females for breeding — price from Re 1 to Rs 3) at Mokolcchimg in the Naga 
Hills and at Lakhipur bazar in Cachar , also at Damra in Goalpara, a market attended by the 
Garos Generally however rice and other agncuitural produce, fiesh and dried fish vegetables 
and fruits, salt and groceries tobacco and betel, oil and gur cloth and yam implements 
and utensils, fency and miscellaneous articles are the things to be found m all markets Foi 
immediate comfort parched or fried gram, sweetmeats and sometimes tea milk and sugar 
may be had In parts of the Khasi Hills tea ^ops aie a speciality at the Baia Bazai at Shillong, 
it has been calculated that there are 40 tea stalls, each serving an average of 48 cups of tea 
The Khasi women and girls make a profit of only about 9 annas from each tea shop or stall on 
the market day Baskets and mats are sold at some but not at all markets and live-stock, 
especially cattle, only at certain important ones Where milk is sold, , there is sometimes one 
price foi pure and another for adulterated nulk Foi instance in Darrang 2| aunas a seer is 
paid for good milk , while some iS so much watered that it fetches only 3 pioe a seei In 
some markets Nepalese dairymen are able to sell their ghee for Rs 3 a seer and also to get 2 annas 
a seerior skimmed and watered milk. 


District 

Actual 

number 

of 

markets 

Number 

of 

markets 

per 

100,000 

[ Average 
number 
of square 
miles 
ser\eti 
bva 
market 

Goulpara 

110 

14 

S6 

Kaninip 

41 

5 

94 

Darrang . 

57 

12 

61 

Xowgoug 

41 

11 

86 

Cachar Plains 

118 

24 

« 17 

Svihet 1 

111 

15 

15 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills , 

104 

41 

58 

Garo HlUs j 

27 

15 

110 


'' ' attendance varies from 100 or even less to about 4,000* btit it is rarely over 1,000 

^ at ’rural The traders arq of different classes according to locahty,- Local agricultural 
^ prddmce is sold generally by the grovyers and forest produce by hillmen, although these things 
'may be sjjocfced by shop-keepers of other classes also. Cloth and other imported articles aie 
isdld in e Brahmaputra Valley by Marwans, Dacca Bengahs, upcouiltrymen and local Assa- 
the share of trade bemg'generally in the order named- In the Surma Valleyand thellills 
, local people haVe more of the retail , trade in thebe hands/ Very few new commodities have: 
i^ppe^rhditely, , generally of local made,' aie’eoidm many markets aa'a result of 

} 3 ^e,hoh?i^ope^tion'movement. At, llfahkachal in ^ Goalpara oka/tkas costing lO^annaa'for, 

toV.?h^ke iwere"pri<| 0 d at^ lls. 2 each; th® name"# 

amongViose faith, atefhe esohewal bf and k fofagh"; 
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iioods IS d'-ed i*.-* ctn (idvti-ispineb.^ ou rlie (T^ndlii LraLid ot ci^^diette' (IiicLaB iiiad^^jand <Tandlii 
'Batclie^ f Japaiio- 50 ) c lotJi and ancvgoudshavt-* lixadt; si^dt doubti^'S «Aniig 

0 i.heapne^s ronn^tance cloth tioin J^ipanVav mr^odiKH,! into rht KIiJ^i Hill^ m lOlfl-lT 

tud it> '>ale Ufnvaiiiuimt'sto 2 jand t t^ut ot r]itf ’■utal i io^l* >11 >x‘ilIon£i and Jouai Bazti^i^, 

icsppctivelv Aiiiericaii giiud- ha\e L.<>t £ link'd < 'T’^una footins—a' it.ifard'' th'r' '.mailer 
Luiticle^ but in soiup bazar" ot Nb>?gai t}ie\ amvaidto cov*.i 'UUie 1 j percent of theiiuscella- 
ueoiis '.tationeiv end fane v goods tiaue iniab\ lapaue^e rliiiigs of tins class piedominate, 

>nd Indian and Biitisli iiiade aitKle" ate unH* liuu' to pei t^nt each of the total 
Stocks in 1 emote shops are geneiallv "UfiicieLt !oi "-xcial month'' bur as a lule "tocks of 
cloth and div goods are not kept foi mom ^.u one to vmj inon^lj" Foi gmin a fort- 

luglit =: snoplv 1 " ii'ii^l Tile tui novel in laige permanent shops inav amouiit to several h un - 
dieds oi even thousand of lupees in i ivee] Ih as a cloth shop in Lakhipui (Cachaijhasa 
tmm% el of Po 4<)tj with a piotit of 2 ann.ts in tim r^pte * siiop ruined omi Es hut at 

1 anna in the mpee pioht pel week agiain siiop at I>oom-Dooina -oid Es 1 7<«» v oirh with 
1 anna pei lupee piotit in a week a nii&cenaneous jjooas shop at Dhubn turned oo i Es T’hf 
^^Olth of goods at & pei cent piofit The sui-tller srallholdei's and pi odus. e-sell ers make 
geneiallv highei piotits toi their sniail stock-in-tiade a dried fish sellei makes b annas per 
mpee on total sales of 5 lupees and a nut seller 2 annas on the same value uf stock per 
maiket dav at Lakhipui Geneialh’ pioUts or the letUilei mtiv- fiom 1 anna to i annas and 
sometimes 6 annas m the rupee iruch piofit^ are m addition to the Vvholesaiei s pioht on 

IS sale to the letailei but shop or stall lent and establishment charges hav e to be paid out 
of the letail piofit The piofit made on sale of » tm of kerosene uil vanes hoiij the ineie value 
of the empty tin (b to 9 annas) to 25 pel cent pius the tin Small shop-keeptis geneiaily 
obtain then stocks fiom larger local meichants — laielv from a distance — at a more favour- 
able price than the laige man charges to the public Hence the small man is, as a lule not 
being ciushed out bv the big sellei Foi a tevv markets the largei shop-keepeis send out stocks 
for sale on bazar days from then mam shops and here the '•mall trader sufieis somewhat 
Accounts kept bv the smaller shopkeepeis are of the roughest and often none at all are kept 
Tiade agents aie geneiallv only employed bv laige buying firms at specnl seasons foi special 
crops, e ^ , for cotton fiom the hills and lac from the hills and lowei Assam and foi jute and 
mustaid Tiaders from Bengal come m boats and buy quantities of iice horn the interior m 
the biirma Valley, after the winter haivest Geneiallv all pioducts foi export are bought bv 
the regulai Kayaa oi Maiwari traders of the Biahmaputia Valley Frequently money is 
advanced on the standing crops and although the cultivator obtains a tempoiary convenience 
by this ready money, he has to pay deaily for it ’ 

In Bihar and Orissa Mr Tallents finds that there is one market for every 29 
square miles and every 11,700 persons Of the method by which the cultivator 
disposes of his surplus produce he writes — 


^ “ The extent to w'hich the ordinaiy food-grains change hands at the markets diffeis in 
diffeient parts of the province In South Bihai vv hen the giam is thieshed and hmg ready on 
the threshing flooia, the local dealem oi bepans who very often belong to the Teh caste, visit 
the threshing floois with then pack-bullocks or, where roads aie passalble for carts, wiih their 
carts Sometimes they come alone, but more usually the\ come in twos and thiees This 
affoids scope foi the congenial occupation ot bargaining, each party trying to make the best 
bargain for himself at the expense of the othei cultivators and bepcn i* that he can It is cus- 
tomary for the bepati to pay cash down before removing his purchases, but, if he is a man with 
a well-established local reputation payment is sometimes deferred These sales take place as 
soon as the gram has been threshed and is ready to be moved In North Bihar on the other 
hand reports show that most of the crops change hands not on the threshing floors but at the 
markets ^ and m Orissa, where there is a superstitious diead of selling crops from the threshing 
floor, they are sold either at the markets or at the golas described below The chief function 
of the bepari m Orissa m regard to the crops is their retail sale In Sambalpur the first hands 
through which the crops pass after leaving the cultivator are those of a class of women called 
hooJini^ whose profession it is to collect and clean the gram before bringing it to the smaller 


deS-lers The beput z is usually the owner of a small shop m which he stores a part of the gram 
he has purchased for local retail sale : for instance, m the case of paddy he wiU buy in February 
or March and sell locally about the break of the monsoon m June w^hen the priceis beginning to 
use. Blit tfie financial resources of the bepa? « are limited and the greater part of his purchases 
Will probably be'paSsed on^to a golad<ir or atliatm, 'The r elations of these two classes of middle-' 
men diflor r in Some Oases ^egolad0 acts as the agent of the iepan and stores and disposes of 
hls^gram for a commission , in some oases the Iepan sells outright to ^egoladar / in otkac eases 
the takes advances from the goladar and acts as his agent Theexport trade of the dis- 
)}mt' IS generilly centred ih the hands of a small ring of big gohiars, usually Marwaiia, or in 
' 'Qifi^jfe'Mhbammadapi ifi^chchhis,, who pass it up-country to fiie TJhited Brovinces or heyond, or 
^bi^thhoSier dice^on to Bengal and Calcutta or Madras. 

In- general ierins theiefote’ihmay'be said that^the cultivator takes no part in and gets 

.t) 'V ' .-"T-i " ’ .nr ’I- a. 1. v ...f T,.... 
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tliem when the giaitt travels fill thei afield the ti a de passes into the hands ot a set of moie- 
substantial middlemen whose lesources and whose outlook aie laigei and vhose maiket if- 
the whole of India These generali2ation8 of couise need qualification to make them fit the facts 
Two opposite tendencies can be tiaced which tend to upset the arrangement desciibed The 
prolessional middlemen are not the onlv jieisons who realize that there is a good thing to be 
made out ot holding up the gram toi a tavourable maiket, and not infrecj^uently the landlords 
and the more substantial cidtivators, who can aftoid to do so and w^ho have the necessary 
storage room do then own local marketing especially m Oiissa it is said that the persons 
who control the local market are not a class apart, but the landlords and the richer cultivators 
themselves In this manner the cultivator is extending his operations into the province ot 
the middleman ’ 


In the United Provinces a special detailed examination was made of certam 
mdmdual markets The results must be studied m the report Of the rural 
trade in general Mr Edye writes — 

‘ Asobseivedinthelast report, in the ordinary way the maker of a commodity also sells 
it , and the organization of rural trade is very primitive To these markets the agricultuial 
population brings its surplus gram for sale, and buys with the proceeds those necessaries which 
it does not provide tor itself — mainly cloth, salt, and oil In some barter still obtains In 
prosperous times much money is also spent on small comforts which have not yet become neces- 
saries, and even on luxuries It is in respect of these that the organization of trade is so rudi- 
mentary In the ordinary way the wholesale or even the retail merchant who deals in articles 
othei than of local origin himself journeys to the place of manufacture, and there obtains his 
stock In consequence the rustic customer cannot dictate what he will buy, but has to choose 
from yery limited and arbitraiily selected alternatives The rural merchant has little idea of 
looking for new’ commodities Nor have manuiacturers the enterprise to advertise then wares- 
in new' places In one bazar is to be seen a great show of glass bottles or of fancy waistcoats 
in another none of these things, hut a roaring trade is done apparently m walking sticks At 
the moment tawdiy rubbish of the Japanese variety is in much evidence everywhere There 
would seem to be room foi organizations to supply to the rural commnmty simple commodi- 
ties that It cannot piovide for itself, and that will be really useful to it, with business methods of 
distribution through local agencies Such orgamzations, of which there is at present httle or 
no sign, would probably have the effect of reducing appreciably the proportion of the popula- 
tion engaged in trade ” 

The conditions m the Central Provinces are descnbed as follows . — 


“ Perhaps to the foreigner in India one of the most stribng things about the ordinary 
village 18 the absence of a shop of any kind Cloth shops and sellers of groceries {h/rana) and 
kerosene oil are to be found in the larger villages, but the vast majority of the inhabitants 
depend on the weekly bazar for the supply of any commodity which they do not grow or make 
themselves In addition to being the centre for petty shop-keeping, the bazars are the centre 
of intercourse, and many attend them to talk and hear the latest news even if they have no 
purchases to make Pew villages are situated more than eight milet from a bazarr village^, 
and as each bazm supplies the petty needs of all the villages for which it caters, it is self-contained 
and does not compete with neighbouring bazar, but one dealer has a circuit and travels round 
from bazar to bazar, the days for which are arranged to smt his convemence He draws his 
supplies from a convenient centre and replemshes them as they become exhausted Of the 
articles obtainable in the bazar the most important, perhaps, are groceries or kirana and cloth 
Other commodities sold by the itinerant vendor are oil, gram and toys, while shoes, bangles 
and pots aie generally to be had from their makers, and country vegetables and fruit, if in 
season, from the growers The country people are very conservative in their needs, and the 
commodities sold m the bazars do not vary laigely m a decade Alumimum cooking vessels 
may be quoted as an instance of articles of recent introduction As a rule transactions are in 
cash, but, where, as in the case of cloth, credit is sometimes allowed, payments may Be made 
in grain. The petty traders, however, generally receive credit and pay the price of the goods 
, ihey sell together with the accrued interest after their stock is exhausted They do not as a 
_rp.le maintain nooounts , and it is seldom that the seller is a trade agent of a larger capitalist, 

^ ' The' daily tjcansaotions naturally vary in volume with the prosperity pf the locality and the arti- 
' In Akoladt is s^id 'to range fjrom Es 160 to Es, 150 per day,"in hTarsinghpur from 

'ksi to 25^ ^nd in Drug from A annas to Es, 10. In the latter case it is probable tlmt profit has 
’confused with turnover. The bazars do not act as collecting centres for country produce 
expS5>t in so far as payments ate made in gram, ,or, in Afew isolated instances, as in parts of 
^ ^ where jiaennd other forest produce is brought to the markets for sale. Apart from the 

^ re;quires^ more im,portant. Centres where lie may purchase/, 

sell ^aini cotton or timber, or* make ihis larger purchases of o(othi ' Thera, are geherally ' ' 
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trade is good may be coatlnupd longer Cotton giam and luailifd' if l nd in c m- 
venienr centres usually situated on tne la'lnav Comm luartK^- m tie ilaiath i 'ajn louum 
aie liighlr oiganised and jrenerallv 'svell-managed TJLe pi’ci m Sem be’' no^- 1. i 
giapk audaapidlv becomes knosMi to all ^elleia and ]'Uic£a-.ei, and tin ’ »'cUTr ^ i 
frequently hold up their stock*- for long periods in the hope of a rise m the market aiai the otoc .a' 
forecast of the Anieiican crop eten is under-tuod and discu‘*-‘=;ed In the ie=;t of • pit'-'-ii.cf 
ho'R'ever the chief need is lor '-oine agency trhnh will enable the cuiiiVatoi to '-fJ hi ? n'p 
a time 0 ! the year other than that inimedjately «ucrpedin 2 the h lie est ""h-ntlni^ - a’ln-tv- 
inyariablt a consideiable fall in price 

Ot rural trade in ^Madras Mr Boas tmtes — 

Except in the distiicts of CTuntiii Neliore end ilrlabar penoci mnl <-t‘ vi a ver 
impoitant pair m the collection and di3tr>bnt r<n of local prudur*'- ami m f I’ujiii. ’■h n tin 
reach of the niial consumei nKe'-iiiiics ui luxuries oriieri‘"'''e proem, jile uni’ ui iiu n-- Tlie 
market in iacr,sei\e3 the same purponf lot the inial aiea as a aninbei o: api-c * i zj-a di ■] " d< 
m toras These niaikets aie held conyenieiit discance’^ to « gio i^'i ut lu .< s rh,- 
days aie so arranged that the same men mav as rh'-c oft-u ch' go un num tL- uLr n <’iker ’•o 
another purchasing and belling The attencltncc yaii^-s vith the imioitaL'* th^ iiLid'et 
and may range from SuO to 30 oun Marker*' a^e held once a y eel: but thf nombt i Ik ar-' 
varies m different places Almost ei.eiv impcitant msiket last^ -"oi a viimi da’ irm. i O’ 
7 X M to 6 or 7 p M , but the smaller ones last from 3 to 7 hours mostly m th e ntci nc nu hi ' 1 1 -*- 
are higher ru the earlier hours of the market than mthc later and v htn the pioc cce hi*-: c-aue' 
to the market than at the time tvhen in a favourable season the nev veai s iiesh ste cl ^ r^x- 
pected Subject to these limitations prices are still to a laige extent legidated V c lU-'on’ and 
this IS almost always the case vith articles like poTi coarse cloth etc etc wL'rh < f /im’ght 
to the market direct by the producer 


Profits are variously estimated m variou'*' places but about 1 to 2 anna*- 'u ’'Lt lu’peo 
to be the normal profit on cattle rises sometimes to 25 per cent In the biueliei market 
profits appear to be a little higher tlian in tire larger and retail sale usualh brings m a laig«r 
return to the vendor than v holesale Retail «ale is the rule bur in the larger collect ng cenrit 
meichants purchase articles rvholesale Retail sale is save in exceptional case^ for ca''h 
m wholesale transactions, credit is alloy ed Barter is reported to prevail in a tev areus in Gan- 
jam Bellary, Coimbatore, Ramnad and the Nrlgiris and bulls are reported to be eschar^ed in 
Chingleput and South Aicot districts The commodities brought to the markets include er ttv- 
thiB^ necessary for daily life and also luruiies A large pait of it is local produce but produce 
of othei districts especially cattle are sent long distances when they command a large sale 
Grain is brought m bvthe poorer rvot the agent of the bigger ryot or a mere tradei Vege- 
tables, fruit and leaves are almost always brought bv the grower so also pots coarse cloth 
etc by the maker groceries and such things are usually brought m by the merchant cattle 

more often than not by an agent 
fresh fish, etc by the fisherman 
but dried fish by the merchant 
Trade agents or brokers are employ- 
ed in a few markets , but thev are 
inyaiiablv employed for the sale of 
cattle Cattle brokers are paid 
either by a commission on the sale 
value or at a fixed rate per head of 
cattle sold through them The 
average area served by a market and 
the income derived by local boards 
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from them in certain districts are shown in the marginal statement 


In addition to these markets held once a week, animal fairs and especially cattle faii« are 
held m various places of pilgrimage of local or general repute The Madura and Tiruppur 
fairs are the most important mstancea , but there are many others A report has been received 
of a apecial market for the employes in the railway workshops at Rerambur near Madras. This 
market is held once a month on the day when the men get their pay. Provisions, etc ^ are 
taken out to the market from Madras and are sold for cash at rates which bring the sellers a 
profit of 12 per cent. Report says that the market is patromzed by no one except the employfe 
in the workshops, because of the high pnees which are obtained ' ’ 




(Jlas? 0 .-— ddnunisiriffim md tlie Hbml arts. 

234. ’The ailmlbet BUgported by public adamnlstiatiou and the liberal arts is 9*8 ^iMle aaiuiiD^^ 
tdiliou peraous, The 'm^gmal table below giv^es the pdaicipal figures and compares 
them with those oi IPTl* ’ |t k ofi interest to notice that the numbers supported 
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Htad 


under Public Force, and Public Admmistiation form the msigruficant proportion 
of 15*3 per imlle of the population, while the actual workers are considerably less 
than half that pioportion The considerable mciease in the army is due ot 
course to the war and of the total number returned 49 per cent were emimerated 

' — — m the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, 

Baluchistan and the States and tribal territory of 
the North-West Frontier Under the heading Police 
are mcluded the very doubtful figures of village 
watchmen These village servants belong to a class 
who generally have a small agricultural holding, 
are accustomed to do agricultural and general 
labour and often have a traditional cottage indus- 
try, such as cotton weavmg, hide cnrmg and 
basket-weaving It is therefore very much a 
matter of chance which of these occupations they 

•• .1 1 i. 
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Air Force 
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Proletswns and liberal 
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ui uuance wnicu ui uiAcoe- < 

re^m at the census, and the great variations of the figures under this class at 
different censuses suggest that they are untrustworthy The figures under this 
mass have dropped from 1,007 m 1911 to 743 thousand at this census, but the 
variations m the different provinces are so irregular that the figures cannot be 
taken seriously The fall m the numbers under Police, amounting to aboud 6 
per cent , is shared by most provmces except Bengal and Burma Under Public 
Administration are mcluded the adimnistrative officers and officials of the 
administrative and judicial service of the State, of Indian and foreign States 
and of municipal and local hoards and village authorities The heading does not, 
however, include a number of officers and officials such as engmeers, doctor^ 
schoolmasters and so forth who have specific occupations of their own which 
give them another place m the classification scheme The fall m the total 
figure IS somewhat misleadmg as it is confined to the group of village officials 
and servants other than watchmen, where the figures, which for the same reason 
as in the case of the village watchmen are of doubtful value, have declined 
from 1,005 to 727 thousand The numbers m the other groups of state employes 
combmed has risen by 17 per cent since 1911, the rise bemg fairly evenly distri- 
buted. An interestmg feature is the nse in the number of females em- 
4)loyed from 7 to 37 thousand in Hyderabad State where it is explamed that 
a number of women are employed by the C I D Police and as vffiage watch- 
men Under Religion the figures are subject to considerable variation, according 
as^ the numbers m the large class of “ mendicants ” are classified under 
this head as " religious mendicants ” or under order 55 as ordmary beggars 
And vagrants, but the fall seems to have been shared by all' the groups under 
the headii^ of Religion, mcluding priests and temple servants. , The small 
rise in the numbers supported by the legal profession is practically confined to 
Bengal, Bombay and the Indian States In Hyderabad ^tate alone the numbers 
have quadrupled, havmg gone up from less than 7,000 to more than 27,000 and 
the rise m Mysore and the southern coast States is considerable. Medical practi- 
tioners have mcreased from 437 to 488 thousand, but the somewhat mdefinite 
class of vaecmators, compounders, midwives and so forth has decreased. Mid^ 
wtfery is of course a subsidiary profession of certam low occupational castes and 
the return is therefore likely to be untrustworthy The order Instruction has been 
•expanded into two groups showmg separately the professors and teachers on^the one . 
hand and the clerks and servants on the other connected with instruction, the 
lattef constituting about 8 per cent only of the whole number The ihere^se m , 
the numbers is specially large in the Indian States, being 66 per cent, there as coifi- 
pared with less than 10 per cent, in British terntory. The numbers have, mpm , 
^.tjian doubledr in. Hyderabad State and haveiisen by more than one-third 
the.nthex states of South India, and in Baroda.> Some staiastics of t^^ m / 

jffie number of schools and colieces have alreadv been mven wf 





diagram showing the organised industries employing 


10,000 or more persons in INDIA, 1021. 
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235 Tkis class conta ilia a nuiiJiPi ol urdei> and irioufs \\liifli aie ^iKapalj^e ^ft'‘e<*nanf«aN 

oi btiriL { tlf I ajQ^ Olt» lif <' '**^“'>‘*‘>0®''* 

Ljo-t iiLpitanr oi tlie^r nuiiieiKallv 
foitaimiL gene al tte c 

"HI airs lidtLe nnpioiluar c fl •"> t jiisi^niu 
ibifc \ tl plus' tutHa Of p'eisfL" 

hviLL tliPh t if KT fjiiite ( ne to P4(n 

^eTe^l peiH 1 " m tLf ] < } ubrif i o' 1 i" 

CcLi.)Lfs " aluif't nnn tt iO<t 

pHr^GL" TLe-f C'c <atf_uiif‘s Kt'-t'' tlinm 
ii?\e decimed lion S319 to 3 021 tW^fiU 
m tlif derade Tbe bej,«dis al^ o{ rom^f in ]< i^e 
[ 0 332 and 6,001 in Calriitti^ aui^ Born! a\ 
iHspertnelT Tlie laise ii"H ni tlie numlnis 
oi tliose \^lio loiccait oi pieci^e and spe ifif 
de^ciiptiuii ol tiifi! ocfiipatiun lia^e bad tu ])P 
cla&"ilied imdei a 1 bead i" un^ai-'sfactoi} 
and must be paith asciibecl to the >.pecial dift- 
cuities m the canving out of the censu'^ cn tha^ 
occasion Tbe ordei i& divided into four groups, 
showing le^'pectively manutactureis. contractor" 
and buBiness men, clerical establishments, mechanics and labouieis The vaiia- 
tions m these difierent gioups aie distiibuted cei} meg daily o\er the different 
provinces, the numbei ot unspecified Idbouiers bemg paiticularly Iniih m Bihar 
andOiissa Bombay the Cential ProMnees Hyderabad and Bajputana and low m 
Bengal and the United Piovmces as compared with 1911 The numbei of unspeci- 
fied cleiks has moie than doubled m both Bengal and Bomba} The number of 
domestic servants retmned has haidly vaiied in the fignies of India as a whole 
In Bengal, outside Calcutta city, there is one seivant for e\ery 24 hou'^e- 
holds (occupied houses) and A Thompson drains attention to the contrast 
with conditions m England Whereas the number ot domest r sei cants m 
England and Wales has decimed duimg each decade since 1881. the opposite 
has happened in Bengal, wheie the number rose by 28 per cent between 1901 and 
1911 and has risen by 31 per cent m the last decade The motoi dnveis and 
cleaneis foim a new gioup and were letuined at neail} 42 thousand, of vhich 
about two-fifths belong to Bombay The number m Bengal (1 838) is evi- 
dently maccuiate and the gxoiip of unspecified mechanics piohabl\ contain^ a 
consideiable numbei of tbis class of woikei 
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Section III— The Itidmirutl Ceusm, 

236 The vaiious tables m vhich the letuins of the special mdustiial census of the 

have been tabulated are as follows — 

Impeml Table —'KKll Pait I -Industrial Statistics, Geneial Statement 

Part II —Distribution by Pro\ince!» States and Agencies 
Part III — Paiticulais as to ownerslnp and management of 
the more important industiiel concerns in the 
\aiiou8 Provinces and States 

PaitsIVandV— Particulais oi sidled and unsliUcd vorkmtn hi 
certain selected industries m the various Piovinres 
and States according to rehgion and birth 
Pait YI - Details of power employed 
Pait yil —Humber of looms m use in testde establishments 

Subsidmij Me-WnL— Distribution of industries and persons employed 

JX —Particulars of establishments employing 20 or more 
persons in 1911 and 1921 

The establiBhmeiit& have been classified under 16 main heads and divided in 
Part I of Table XXII, (a) according to whether they employ mechanical power or 
not and (b) according to the number of persons they employ. Many have already 
been dealt with individually m considering the industries to which they belong, and 
It remains to make a general survey of the chief features which this particular 
census has exhibited regarding the organized industrial employment oi the popu 
lation at the present time. 
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Tlip deiimlion of mdustiial establifehment adopted was bu£&ciently wide to 

— ■ - include all lactones ol any impoitance 

i Pei m the countiy while excluding small and 

!L!L- petty undeitakings like village oil pies- 

anstaes 8,681 100 ses, siuall iice pounding plants oi petty 

-vimf ild, tailoiing establishments Except m 

-riuip' 'Vild'^loiTOctcd 7-^ 2 ' 1 I legdid to powei the eiiquiiies neie 

-reitiM efi 14 , coiihued to thc details oi the peisonnel 

ImulimiVtuf” ro (" employed (questions ot wages, outturn, 

~‘'Tndndul ^ voikmg houis and conditions oi laboiii 

“’’’chen'KiipimiuSs^ bciug consideied iiielevant and in any 

-SdltSotWss '*4 ease impossible to obtain uiidei the 

IIml\S’^/conI»yte^ Tvith 0 n conditious lu whicli the enquiiy was 

-r^ "tiSni. of vew ot 15 o 3 undeitakeu Thetotalnumbeioiestab- 

^inoMoiyindcominm lishmciits letuTuecl lu luclia was 15,606, 

kK ^ ® employmg 2,081 125 persons 1 994,314 

-i)(h"sVnknf ( 21 686,811 lemales The dis- 

— tiibution oi the woikmg poqjulation m 


the main classes is given m the margin 

Taking the individual mdiistnes the most 
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impoitant aie the tea gaidens 
mth 28 pel cent oJ the 
workers , the cotton industry 
with 16 per cent , jute with 
12 per cent , coal with 7 per 
cent , railway woiks 4 per 
cent. , bricks and tiles 3 per 
cent , vegetable oils and petro- 
leum 2 per cent. , pimtmg 
piesses 2 per cent 

In comparmg the hgures 
with those ol the special census 
ol 1911 it IS necessary to ex- 
clude establishments employ- 
mg less than 20 persons The 
marginal statement show^s the 
giowth of the figuies under 
each mam head and some of 
the prmcipal mdustries. The 
progress m mining, metal, 
textile industries and mdus- 
tnes connected with transport is 
specially noticeable 


Itotnrp oionnwiiip 237 Of the total number of 16,606 estabhshments 677 aie owned by Oovorn- 
ment, 3,292 by registeied compames and 11,637 by private persons The 
(jovoimnent oivned concerns are mostly railway and engmeeimg workshops 
and olliei conceins such as brick and tile lactones connected with the 
construction of toads and building and mmting presses The tea and rubber 
plantations are mostly thc property of companies. Out of the 796 tea 
plantations in Assam 632 belong to compames. On the other hand the 
coiTcc plantations of Madras, which are much smaller concerns than the tea 
gfudciis, aic mostly privately owned, only 23 out of 127 belongmg to compames 
in Madias and 30 out of 242 m Mysore The colberies are mostly company- 
(hV(u 1, but ol the 42 manganese mmes of the Central Provinces half are owned by 
companies and lialf by private persons. Of the 392 cotton gnmmg mills in Bombay 
333 arc private owned, but of the cotton weavmg mills 129 out of 346 are 
owned by companies. Similarly the jute presses are mostly private while 60 out 
of tlio 62 jute mills of Bengal are company owned. Practically all the printing 
presses are private concerns, and so are a large number of the general workshops 
and such concerns like flour and rice mills and buck and tile works, which are mostly 
on a small scale. European companies own the majority of the tea gardens of 
Assam and Bengal, but as has already been seen Indian enterprise is growing 
in regard to the private ventures. Indigo in Bihar and Orissa, coflee m 
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Marita's and laibbei in Tiavancoie are nio-si]"* in Euiopean hand" but the 
coftee ijlantarioii" ot Mvsoie aie laiu^l ’ *'V.Tied br Indians. Most of the lai ->0 
collieiies. ot Benual aie held bv Eidi.pean < oujiame" 'Ut U5 out ut the 73 pin’ate 
eoiKeiii's beloiin to Tiidiaii" The .rrron ri We^rein IndiJ is aLio^jt 

entiielv Indian adnie the lure nuP" <u Beniial in £ iiope^u hands thouiih the 
small piesses aie mu"t!v owned bv Indian^ Tue ii e and float mill" and the 
buck and tile lartoiip.. \\ith the e.vt eptnni 'U a tew Ln-ie roiicenis c le in the hands 
ot luchaii^ 


238 The detaihot the pemuimel aie mveninibit- 1 tiid II ot tiie lDdU"toal 
iables Ot the total niimbei oi 2 OSr tliop-s.-ud btri'Mii? 123 tliousana beioiin topioyte. 
the directing siipervibimi and deiir al "mix 724 thoFiaiid aie ^siilled w-oilanen 
and 1 829 thousand aie imdnlled labuuiem die •.oiiespondmg piopmtions per 
1,000 aie 46 271 and 683 and the propomoii" m 1911 weie 33 264 eiirPTO'! rc"- 
pectively It will be of mteiest to coii"idei m moie derail the natiiie ot the 
personnel m each categoiv 


239 Of the 14 863 manager's less thcJi a tpiaitei ot the number aie Emopeans 
01 Anglo-Indians As is natmal the laigei Euiopean cnned tonceins usually have staff, 
Euiopean manageis and this is the case with the tea gaidem ot Assam and Bengal 
the coflee and lubbei plantations ot South India and the cullieiies and large merha- 
meal woikshops and pimting piesses ivheie a high grade ui special technical tram- 
mg IS required and consideiable stafl ot Emopeans is employed Ot the cotton 
mills m Bombay only about one-tenth have Euiopean managers In the case ot 
the supervismg and technical stafl Euiopeam and Anglo-Indians toim about 
one-fifth of the whole numbei and ot the cleiical stah about thiee pei cent The 
tea^ coflee and iiibbei plantations emplov a good deal ut European supeivisioUj 
The number ot Europeans being about 1 to 642 woikei " in the tea gaidens, w bile 
the collieries, manganese mines, oil mines and large metal works all require men 
with advanced European trammg In the jute mills ot Bengal there are 735 
Europeans agamst 527 Indians m the supervismg and teclimcai stafl and ui the 
iron foundries of the same Provmce the Emopeans are 135 to 103 Indians m this 
•category , m the metal, machmery and eiigmeeimg works the proportion is 600 
Europeans to 1,036 Indians while m the petroleum lefiueries ot Burma the supei- 
vismg stafl is predominantly European, the numbers bemg 503 Europeans 
To 54 Indians In the cotton industries on the other hand the superior stafl is 
predominantly Indian In the 345 cotton spinning and weaving mills of Bombay , 
Mth their large stafl of over 253,000 woikeis, the number of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians employed is only 244 or less than 1 to 1.000 workers, while the jute mills 
•of Bengal employ a proportion of one Emopean or Anglo-Indian in about 300 
employes, the collieries one in about 260 and the non toundnes one m less than 

100 persons The numbers of the superior staff 
have mcreased m industries ot 20 and more em- 
ployes by 61 per cent m the decade, the in- 
crease being large in the more technical mdus- 
tries, such as textiles, collieries and metal woik- 
shopSj wheie progress has been specially notice- 
able. 

240 . The labour in the Industnal Schedule has been divided mto the categories 
•of aad unshlled It was impossible to find a clear formula to diatogmsh 
the skilled and It was laid down geneiaUy that this group shodd only melude 
workmen who were employed on work I’equirmg special technical skill and trainnig 
and were paid above the rates for unskilled laboim The particular problem tod 
To be Solved in individual cases in consultation with the managers of the establish- 
ments The Census Superintendent of Burma, who has discussed the ^culty 
In his report m detail and has drawn up lists of those treated as skilled work- 
men writes 


Supirior Staff 
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peans and 
Anglo- 
Indians 
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“ The distinction between skilled and unskilled laboureis is ei-ceedingly difficult to diaw. 
Probably there hever was a tune when it was altogether Simple There were always some who 
were clearly sMed , and^ if the skill that is easily and quickly obtained by almost ev^hody 
' ■ ' V i 1 -L — 1 — alwayabeen some occupations which were 

lere is a taoit convention here to take 
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some skill loi gianted , loi instance, that of a kandcait coolie in packing the cait ^ith the be^t 
balance Even so theie weie degiee.s of skill, and theie nnit.! always ha-\ e been some difiicnU \ 
in doteimiimig wdietliei some occupations Aveie sblled ui unskilled The introduction oi 
machiner> has ineieased the nnmbei oi these inteimediate occupations A laige. proportion 
of the machineb which are used to do the woik f oimeilv done bv highly skilled men aie capable 
oi iieifoiming only a limited number of opoiations and leave little scope foi the adaptabilit} 
and all lound skill of thewoikoi This is tiue e\en m engineeiing woik, and the eftect is 
genci.flly still moi o luniked ni othei kinds of woik Some machines aie “ fool-pioof ” andhaidly 
call fui any skill at all , othei s call j oi sloll but commonly of a narrow and special type w hich does 
not lealh'iequiic the long appienticeship of pie-machine days, and men who serve these aie 
bettei desciibcd as semi-skilled Even then theie aie occupations which cannot very easily be 
desciibed as skilled semi-skilled oi unskilled, but seem to fall into two of these classes And 
when the manageis of industiial establishments found themselves confionted with a census 
schedule yhich recognised only black and white and saw nothing grey, they natmally found 
still greatoi diihciiltv in classifying the semi-skilled Accoidingly there aie probably some 
inconsistencies m the classification made in the tables But not all apparent inconsistencies 
aie leal Men whose occupation has the same name in two establishments may do difieient 
woik A motoi-diiver foi instance is leasonably desciibed as unskilled , but w^hen an estab- 
lishment oin].)loys as a diivei a fittei who has specialised m motoi-car woik and does all or most 
of tho necessary repairs to the cars he drives he has been desciibed as skilled , a so-called clock- 
windei may bo a skilled man who keeps a laige numbei of clocks m lepan Generally the des- 
ciiption ol skilled oi unskilled has been adopted for each occupation in accordance with the 
(losciiption given by the majoiity of the hchednles foi each kind of establishment , but wheie 
any cousidciable numbeis weie involved, or where there was reason to suppose the oocnpation- 
locoidhad other than its usual meamng, a reference was made to the managei to settle the point* 
Appi entices to sblled trades have been treated as sblled , foremen, overseers or mistries have 
been treated, on their merits they are sometimes piopeily regarded as sbUed although the gangs 
they contiol aie entirely iinsblled ” 

In the whole number of establishments the skilled workmen form about one- 
fourth, and the unskilled about thiee-fourths of the total labour. The propoitions 
of the skilled difier considerably m the different mdustries being as low as 2 per 
c-ent in the tea, coffee and rubber, etc , plantations , much higher (43 per cent ) in 
the textiles and over half in the metal and machinery workshops The proportion 
of women is about 1 to every 12 men among the skilled and the number of children 
IS negligible, a few being returned from the cotton mills and collieries Among 
the ordmary labourers, however, there is one adult woman to every two men and 
one child to every seven adults In the larger mdustries which are comparable 
to those of the 1911 schedule the mcrease m the skilled workmen has been 26 per 
cent and in the unskilled 21 per cent , a natural difference due, as m the case of 
the suporvisnig staff, to the progress made m such mdustries as names, textiles 
and metal workmg The drop m the proportions of adult women from 661 to 616 
per 1,000 men and of children from 191 to 141 per 1,000 adults is largely due to 
the introduction of restrictions on female and mf ant employment Women have 
declined m proportion conspicuously m the mmmg, metal and dress industries, 
but have increased in the plantations. I am not mclmed to put very much faitli 
m tlie figures of children Children are very easily overlooked either through care- 
lessness 01 design and their position m the mines and workshops is always apt 
to be somewhat ambiguous We have already traced the origin of a good deal 
of the industrial labour in Chapter III (Birthplace) It has not been possible to 
prepare tables showmg m any detail the caste and birthplace of the skilled and 
nnskilled workmen for all India and the subject is best studied in the mdividual 
1 ‘oports of the Provinces ^ome further mformation will be found on the subject 
in paragraph 244 where labour is dealt with generally. 

241 Of the total number of mdustrial establishments 61 per cent use power of 

some kind, the power bemg steam in 34 per cent, 
of the total number and therefore m considerably 
more than half of the concerns which use power. 
The detailed figures of engines and horse-power 
must be used with some caution as it is a matter of 
considerable difficulty to obtain accurate figures 
of this sort under the conditions m which the cen- 
sus was taken. The figmes of power will be chiefly 
of use for special studies of the subject and it is 
not proposed to deal with this subject here m 
detail. Oil is used chiefly in the textile industries of Western India and in the 
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Kind oX iwwor, 

No ofos" 
tiabllsliiiuoats. 

aii'wn , , , . * 

Oil . ... 

Wntor . 

Oaa , . , . . 

JUratTlally— . 

(1) gencratpd on jirojnlBvB . 
(£) enppUed Irom -witboxii 

15,208 

1,836 

as 

106 

4120 

717 

ToiAJi 

8,016 
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plautalionrs diid me and tioiu luiil' d fndia watei po\>i ]'> iiio-th 

Used 111 Beiwdi tIih Puu]al> uud MauU'* aul iia=? eiiuiii'"-' <l’a 4 v I'-'inl ni 
iladia^aad Bombay '■iipplvjii'^' p<>' m to -^be tontj’e 'jiLjra a jdant^ and to 
tlie -mallw metal ami mw ellaneoii> woiV^Jitip'* <.Ld (oltHP aiid iitiir mil]' 

V giowaii!: noiiibei <<1 tiie^e ^mallei i fim tin's ai^* ’wiik plant? espe< ..vHv* 
in '^uulli Indm The nimd)ei ol me in.lK ii''’ng poimi infie«>ed in the distmr 
ol Tanjuie hoin 21 m 1011 to 244 in P‘21 and lioin i to Ul .md n ^ to 43 in 
Tiichinopolv and Maduia le^paotivelv WiitiiiG ot the a»e oi powei m Cenyal 
Ml Thomp'soii points I lut — 

The ]ute inilK dear, e (T\ utm nda'-^tv' > oi pi/i *. wt 1 o’l'fiiiT 

nearly mue tiiOL's thi enu^v i i tno'-t u''» 1 in *l * * 'o’*- . ..ii * i. t’an tsm s n u^' * ^ 

in the (ottou mill') m Iall^\a^ v,iiih'.L.u] ' i" nc tui ih' < * n\*'Mei,r n> '< u 

\\hich powei can be tiammittiKl to dim rent pam a laotore ^Jid anouT a Miait *i t.‘ the 
machineiv ot the ]nte luilN an^en 'u thi'> ^ anne’ Ele< t ic * ' ime iTmI mi the p'H 
x-s the lavuniiteiiiotliod of diiAintf mafhiuen iniaila.’ umh-hoi >s ij.daLer’i andfinr Let 
woik'i and nun tountliies and lu> heeu adtipted m moNt a)»-t'i-d„T' td the p,d>*] I'dl? 
nhile aiui') factuiies .shipnni'ihr? v uiL'-hfr and 1 1 a i i-itfL' ’ ite p'^*"'' -s L'- e,t i ‘''it v 
■supplied tiom outside 

‘242 The eiiliject ot iemale "iiid > hild labour in iiidiistrial ( our ‘^ni" schediiled TTomai and cbQdrrA 
in the special mdufstiial census has been dealt w ith m d’M iis'iun tin ha aie- i .< indi- oiganUed 

vidnal industries and estalilishments In the total niimltei id ^''-noii'liaicni'' le- 
ported just over a quait-^r ol the tvurkeis (mciudmg childieii) axe Jemt.]es all but 
8 per cent of them being unskilled labouiers The adult AArimeii ( aii'-killed} niiiu- 
ber 508 per 1,000 adult men and the proportion of the childieu ot ]‘itth undHi 
14 yeais old is 140 per l,O00 adults Bv tar the majoiity oi n-omc:. ianoiueis 
VIZ , 3‘22 out of 540 thousand are on the plantations tvheie the^i pif.].oit on pe* 

100 men is as high as 94 the (hddien bemg 19u per 1 oiai adult' Mh.mx-n .md 
children are also numerous m the textile and mmmg indiistiie'. did in the 
former there are 408 adult womeu (unskilled) per 1,000 men and mthelattei 
521 Nearly 30 per cent of the ^omeii employed m textile Industrie" are 
recorded as skilled About 61 per cent, of the total number ot clii]<lreu 
employed m organized mdustries are boys and the girls almost equal the 
boys on the plantations and m the mines and form about one-filth of the 
child labour m the textile mdustries In the larger Industrie" (20 peisons 
and above) both female and child labour has dropped since 1911. the pioportion 
of women (unskilled) bemg olo now agamst 661 in 1911 pei 1,000 men and 
theproportionof children per 1,000 adults 141 against 191 ml91i The figures 
vary curiously in different mdustries and suggest that they are not alto- 
gether trustworthy Women have increased m the plantations and textiles 
and declmed in the mmes Children have decreased m the plantations and tex- 
tiles and mcreased in the mmes Both women and children find considerable 
employment m the establishments connected with glass, pottery, cement and build- 
ing and to a less extent m those of food and dress. The condition of female and 
child labour m industrial establishments has recently formed the subject of special 
report after expert enquiry by officials of the Industries Department and I do not 
propose to touch on the matter, though a certain amount of general information 
will be found m the Provmcial Reports. A special enquiry made in the United 
Provinces, with a view to guage the effects on the birth-rate of the employment 
of women m mdustrial concerns, is reported m paragraph 20 of Chapter XII of the 
United Provinces Report The statistics, such as they are, show that the average 
ratio of children living to women m mdustrial concerns and plantations (P8) 
is helow that m the case of women living under rural conditions (2*3). But the 
reported cases are not numerous enou^ to allow of the figures bemg at ad 
conclusive, and much wider enquines of the sort would have to be made before 
any definite inference as to the relative fertility of the agricultural and industrial 
classes could be admissible. 

Statistics of the numbers of employes and other particulars relating to “ large 
industrial establishments of India are given in a volume issued by the Statis- 
tical Department of the Government of India. Th^e statistics, which distmguish 
government-owned and company-owned establishments and establishments 
employing power and establishments not employing power, axe based (1) for ad 
establishments under the Paotory Act on the prescribed periodical returns and (2) 
for oliier concerns on such information as it was possible to codect from the local 
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autkoiities or from managers, etc of factories Tire mtoimation relates to tire 
year 1919 and purports to gir^e the average number of employes during tliat year 
It IS admittedly impeilect lu regard to establishments not under the Factory 
Act and no definite criterion ha!^ been taken as to what constitutes an? establish*^ 
ment for the purpose oi the return Under these circumstances it is not possible 
to use the figures lor purposes ot comparison with those of the Industrial Census. 
The -total number ol establishments mcliided m the list is 5 312 with 1,367,136 
employes compared with 13,340 establishments and 1,860,257 employes 
(excluding plantations) letuined in the Industiial Schedules 

Section IV.~Census of Handlooms 

243 It was not considered possible to take a census of handlooms throughout 

India , but in several piovmces and states local 
mstiuctions were issued to the census stafi: to ascei- 
tam and lecoid the number of handlooms m use 
m the towns and \illages so as to guage the extent 
of the cottage mdustry ot weaving The figures 
are given m the margm There are no similar 
figrues of the past, with which to compare them 
and it IS not therefore possible yet to draw from 
them any conclusion as to the progress of the 
cottage mdustry Some of the reports contam 
mformation regarding the conditions of work and 
of wages and puces which may be of mterest to 
the Industrial Department but which cannot usefully be collated here Nor 
IS it possible, as has already been explamed, to assess the number of handloom 
weavers in the country oi in the various provmces A large part ot the 
weavmg is done, not for profit but for home use. by the families of persons who 
have other whole time occupations In Assam weavmg is an established 
custom ot the housewife and cloth is always made foi home use From a calcula- 
tion based on the nnports of yarn and cloth Mr Tallents mfers that the hand weav- 
ing mdustry of Bihar and Onssa is holdmg its own Comparmg the economic 
advantages of hand-spmnmg and hand-weavmg he shows, by figures of cost and 
return, that there can be no profitable future for hand-spmnmg . — 

“ It ]s deal theietore that even on the assumption that the cost of spinning the thread is 
ml, it will not pay the weaver to use hand-spun yarn It is difficult to see how the charTcha 
can be luade an economic proposition in this province or how the hand weavers can avoid getting 
thou supphes of yarn from the mills The fact is, as pointed out by Marshall*, that ‘ textile 
materials are delivered by nature m standardized primary forms well suited for massive change 
into standardized finished products . . . Cotton and wool. . both lend themselves to 
be laid out in orderly aiTay by macbneiy, and thus to be spun into yarn ’ The yarn supplied 
by the nulls is stronger, more nmform and easier to Weave than the hand-spun variety the 
mills moreover can blend the raw cotton so as to produce the lest results m a way in which the 
individual cannot Every advantage therefore bes wth the mill-spun yarn The difficulty of 
the resulting situation from the hand-weaver’s point of view is two fold When he purchases 
his hanks of mill-spun yarn he has to pay also tor the cost of leehng, bundling and baling, for 
the mill-ownei’s profit, the salesman’s commission, the freight and the middleman’s profit, to 
say nothing of the fact that he has himself to fetch it from the market and rewind it for his weft 
before use— all of which charges the rival null-owner escapes but, worst than this, the null 
which supplies the yam is also a rival weaver of cloth and well aware of the fact It is indeed 
surprising that the handloom weaver, existing as he does at the tender mercies of the mills- 
wjbich can produce 95 per cent of the different kinds of articles which he produces just as well 
if not better, manages to maintain his place in the sun The secret of bs success appears to he 
in the fact that he bis at bs disposal the labour of his women and cbldren who otherwise would 
not be engaged in production of any bnd » consequently he is able to get all bs prehminary 
processes done free bf charge His relation with the mills must always be a source of weakness 
to bm, , but he has managed to struggle against it so far and there seems to be no room why bs 
position should not be strengthened as his other handicaps are mimmized by the introduction 
of improved appliances and methods of marketting , . The case of hand-weaving ie differ- 
ent. There are periods in the cultivator’s year when ajl the members of bs family are busy 
in the fields, but there are also penods when this is not the pase, and when the family are idle. 
At suchtime^ there is much bbour running to waste and ample scope for some form of secondary 
oocUpation! tte cultivatot who nojd^/bxing HSmself and bs family to learn the art 
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Piovince, State oi 
Agencj 

^ Mu ol 

1 hancllouiU'- 
1 me\i!ateiue 

A]mei-Mei\^aia 

1 387 

Anaani 

421,107 

Bengal 

213 SSo 

Eihu aii(.i Oiis^a 

li)4,o92 

Bniini 

, 479,637 

Dolhj 

1 007 

M idias 

109 403 

Pun] lb 

, 270 307 

Baind X Stite 

1 10,851 

Hycloi abaci State 

1 115,434 

Rajputana [Agency) 

i 89,741 
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outltT. on rli loon cou d b it o jj ii*i < n, d o ‘Lt’c^ rr*-i. +lit* to. 
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111 tde I iiitnl Pit u Hire's t le^e 1- ill >i> i t le ii’i.o^i o* ^ lo-s et HtiHf f- 

hd\jLii 2 , textile! oceupiiti<‘U'' eii<l iii < 1 '“i v*t'..ii*i-*'sM' Pd\>-‘ "ic w 's ■*■] o u"- ^ i 

the inehjienou's inJii-ti* latuo^ rhn t’ t <» « » «/.ed n-t-s * inu i t aiD s. -i“ 

figiuc'^ too impel let r to mch' the e\r*.i*- t mr^t tint 

cottage mdiibtiv is amiUait to a.iu iiltai- 1 — 

Inaus^m Thv tnvid t\pv- sf^i " 0 ^'' ^ u^t 1 ..t . 

the coimtix e's^trialh oi tho-e ps^’T' <ji th^ toai‘i\ \ltit cu^f n*- 'ij < s j.li i 
0^ th*^ liopal?non 1' ij^iK ulti 1 1 nd a_Mt driiit I< 1 ’ui o iin'HK in.. ’ r t r._ 

and di'spos 1 01 tv v» (lop-s i' tht \ ax .^nii nra rh t * * ii m., iin 1 i. n j\ n \ji 
cuhuip ot thi" Lmd .n\ohps \ eiv haid v i<»i cei^ lu ^no’- nu^ _ ir^ ti K f \t in,..-' 
tvo haiM it's an octa^sioua’ vtfdmi in tho lam-s nd rhrpt ^ *euna' j 1 "L f o pmt’i j— am 
almost couijilfte mactnm ioi tiieie"! oi the \eai piftauous t arr" mat 1 

unatoidable for a whole sea '•on <ji et en dix a wiioit \eui Th* ^e pei od's 0* jnai eif a 
the great nia]oritY of east? spent m idlene'-s UTiere tht- < ultnator pur-' le^ 'Onie < r t* v* Ac 
will employ hinifcelt and his familt at tunes when the\ ait not rei^Uired m the t-flds — a ctj}* 
m which continuiu ot emplot ment is not ts^ ntial — the x>iocefd& of that cTatt an a sa\ 141 tt« n 
waste and theiefoie clear gam Ihe most tv pical of &uch crafts which poh^ cal coutirnPi- 
has made laimhai and the one which la moat wideh pursued is the production ot '* oni^^spu 
cloth Otheis have already been alluded to eat ms as a cottage mdii-ti\ lor all the im2iKi s 
supphed bv a pohtical mot cment, appeals to be on the de< hne it has tailea to advance par^It 
peihapb because the Gandhi thailha on. whose use the motemeur msist-^ pioduci-s « ti.iu 
which — so I amciedibly informed — owing to its unevenness i« almost im isable Bi- hm^etei 
adapted cottage mdustiies may he to local conditions the cottage craft snun hus no capitd 
and no busmess capacity These things must be supphed fioui outside vind wheie the ludusfit 
is flounshing they are so supphed . Hand-w eating is a process which can be taken up and 

left off at any tune and at which all membeis of the lamds 
can assist It reqmres htfle capital and its piodutt can 
be used bv the pioducei or can hnd a re<)dy market Foi 
the kst few years the people hate been adtised with an 
eloquence whose tery tolume might be expected to pei- 
suade to adopt this craft en /nosse Yet the margmal 
figures show that no result has so tai been achiei ed This 
IS unfoitunate and surpnsing . peihaps the leason is that 
public men have forgotten to comhme bOund techmcrfl 
advice with then political piopaganda Thpxe m ne’e 
another iHustiation of the fact that pohtics benefit no one but the pohtician ' 

In Bengal cotton spuming and weaving supports 521,000 persons and the 
number has nsen m the decade Of the handiooms m use m the factories of Bengal 
more than one-thud axe fitted with the fiv-shuttle, which is not nearly so common 
in Assam or Bihar and Onssa and is comparatively rare m the Umted Provinces. 
The position of the handloom weaver in Madras is discussed m the report, but it is 
hopeless to collate the figures at different censuses of persons suppoited as they 
are evid^tl^ untrustworthy, though the drop at the present census has probably 
some basis m fact. The writer of the Industnal section m the Madras Report 
remarks • — 

“ The attempt to organize the handloom mdubtiy in small factories has definitely pro\ed 
a failure chiefly owing to the mdolenoe and indisoiplme of the workers, though such f^tones 
would greatly reduce the tune taken in prelnmnaiy processes With the labonons methods of 
warping and sizing now employed the average ouitum ot the handloom weaver does not much 
exceed 100 lb. of ebth per head per annum The popularization of the fly-shuttle has, however,, 
done something to morease the output and attempts are being made by the weaving branch of 
the Department of Industries to introduce simple machinery to be worked by groups of weavers 
without bringing thmn mto faotones which should farther increase their capacity to earn. But 
as was observed in 1911 the future of the handloom industry depends almost entarely upon the 
improvement of the hand weavei himself ’ 

The fll.y-Bhuttlc is laxgely used in the Tamil distnets. lu the Hyderabad State 
the number of looms with the fly-shuttle far exceeds those without, the figures 
being 84,392 with and 31 ,042 without, the Telingana workers generally using the fly 
shuttle. In the Bombay Presidency no census of looms was taken, Mr. Sedgwick 
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lias attempted to separate the figures of textile home workers, but ke pomts out 
that any comparison with those of previous years is vitiated by the large number 
of the class who are returned m the general category of labourers and workmen 
otherwise unspecified, and there is unfortunately the same drawback m t*he figures 
of most other provinces We must then, on the whole, conclude that any estimate 
of the tendency of the home- weaving mdustry based on the census figures is at 
present mconclusive But the record of the handloom census, if it is contmued, 
may afford material for a better estimate at a future census The statement below 
gives comparative figures of the numbers m 1911 and 1921 of the chief weavmg 
castes m some of the Provinces, who returned then occupations as weavers As 
will be seen the figures vary considerably and for reasons already given I place 
little reliance upon them 


Province 

Bengal 

Bthar and Orieaa 
Bombay 


Central Promncea 


Madras 

Punjab 

Untied Provinces 


Number returned as 


Caste 


Jogi (H) 


Jolalia (M) 

Tanti & Tatwa (H) 

Eoahti, Hatgar, Jed, 
Vmkar, Sah 

Balahi 


Ganda 

Kon 


1 Eosbti . 
Mahar or Melira 




Fanka 

Devanga (H) 


J Eaikolan (H) 


n Sale (H) . 

. Julaha 


• Julaha 


I Year 


actual workers. 


weavers 


1 

[ 

[ 

■{ 

•{ 

{ 


1011 

1021 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1011 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 


119,234 

127,677 

394,719 

3SS,120 

271,226 

212,292 

32,216 

44,317* 

32,480 

26,397 

63,161 

66,247 

18,746 

16,497 

86,622 

76,720 

762,467 

727.073 
82,627 
77,488 
28,116 

113,111 

60,701 

164,204 

63,068 

136,426 

208,664 

262.628 

496,669 

481.073 


43,028 

46,251 

64,953 

71,070 

60,679 

64,666 

26,770 

29,039* 

2,009 

2,407 

10,922 

16,847 

7,416 

6,206 

68,767 

67,803 

83,773 

76,918 

10,486 

17,374 

20,681 

61,318t 

27,300 

78,869t 

40,112 

66,666t 

182,083 

177,138 

260,039 

233,681 
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Section V,— Labour. 


244. The word “ labour 


covers a multitude of persons performing different 
kinds of simple occupations, the actual t^e of em- 
ployment varying accordmg to the season of the 
year and the nature of the demand. It is not 
possible, as we shall see, to isolate as a distmct 
class the labourers of India and treat them as 
a separate subject of statistical enquiry, but we 
have already discussed the occupations, castes and 
origins of a large section of the labourmg classes 
in connection with agnoultural and industrial 
employment. The principal categories of labourers mclnded in the classified 
scheme Rre shown in the margmal table. Besides these persons who actually 
ascribed themselves as labourers there are a number of categories* which contaiu a 

considerable projportion of what may be called 
labour, of wf' 


Glass and Group 

Number 
(000 8 
omitted) 

irarm Sfrvants (4) 

Held I(ttl)oiU'cr8 (6) . . 

Book Labourers (196 and 109) 
Bo«d „ (112) 

Railway ^ (no) - 

LOboirrerstinspedfloa (187) 

fl,027 

31,808 

f24 

120 

468 

368 

9,800 


Planiadontf - 

WiXSd OUtlHSIS ' 

pertoiia occupied wltk Ud«3 ana 


1,422 


a om and SoavengoiB 

I ' ■ 


leVoriaTS 


men part is definitely associated 
with the partiCTilar mduStiy, but much is only 
temporarily attached alnd bdbngs to, the fluid 
mass of general labour available for eyery Mnd 
‘ of unskilled employment. The - chief categories 

of thiS' kind total up to about 12, minions of persons^ suppol^d, of yhqt^eihaps 
nearlj^' dne-is®, bjJ fl million^ pfay be ;^laced m tW cl^Srof "^^Jabpur, y To iheso 


TOlSAli 


43S 

1,0^ 

5® 

42,657 
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niUbt again be added a and indennite numbei of petty cultivators triio 
foiin a seasonal le^eive Oi labour available both loi a gncniture and for mdu^- 
tiie> Dealiu" tvitb tlie vlio letuined tneni'-eive- U's eitL^r 5eld labouier-v 

Mi Libbuiei^ nn^})efilied and ioim the 
biiLv oi Iab< 111 pioTier i"e fiiifi rhem dis- 
tni.nttic cA'Pi the cuimTiv in the mar- 
gin. T\e ha\fc r heady seen m Chapter 
III (B1iTL2L4.ce; tLat tne laije labour 
re-eive" die idunJ eLieiiy rnioiig the loT\er 
clt <•: tL^‘ ceiitie and ."OutL u" the 
counti’ TLe 

plantatn •U'' <ind mining inuU'tij.ev oi the 
the aoutbein industixal aenidiid and 
TTbilc the nioie terlmieal 
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eastern provinces, the "outh 
the bulk OI the Buiina and uci.iarLd 

mdustiie^ in the citie& c»t the Western PiMVincea cUe .'supplied chietiy from 
the neiahhoiirinu agncultuial tratt" v,^IuL4.bie inioimaTiMn La's been 

given m the piovmciai rep<Jlt^ legaiauiu the L'..dl LCialition* of homing, ^^azes. 
reciuitinent and “so toith, vrliicli null be oT mtere'T ‘o tlo'e Vvno aie niakmu 
a special study ot the snbjt^ct It onl’^ nr.'.viule in tbi" rei^oit to yuote 
some of the passages which deal iiith the inoie nen^iai a=^pects ot the «bstiibution 
and character ot Indian laltuui. 

245 Of the character of general labuui m Bihar and. Ornsss.! 'Sli 
wntes . — 

“ There 18 a considerable local dercand loi the nnisLeilam ou'- ie 2 ie>ea*''-‘f K *-L >* 
group which requires no special skill or expenence he\oud what a cooLe inay Le h’.'i ected tu 
acquire in the ordinarv course of his caieei mconnexicL loiiLamnce ntLthe roiiat: ’ctunorit' 
pair of roads and buildings for Governniem: 01 the local bodie', 01 with laiiwa y v < -iLs 01 the t1i«.'U- 
sand and one minor actiMties of the local contractoi Led <turer 5 ci th s kind tifigifte m thou- 
sands to Bengal but a considerable demand 101 them exists m the jjioTince it s peijcL'. ft 
this type who are included in group 187 and m order to oh'^am a more distinct idea c: then cir- 
cumstances a set of questions was drawn ujj and ciitulattd throughout the province to whn h 
over 80 rephes were received from contractors, both small and great. The demand and “-upph’ 
of labour for work of this land is regulated by the seasons On the one hti nd the connoctois 
require labour from July to October or November for consoLdating niedsand irem No- 
vember to February for repairing latcha roads and othei loims ot eaith-work while Iridgt" 
are repaured and buildings erected most conveniently in the cold and the hot weather On the 
other hand the labourers are not easily obtainable in the cultivating and harvesting seasons — 
complaints on this head are umversal — when the demand for and puce of agncultuial laloui 
rises This fact shows that the distinction between undeiiiied and agncultuial labouieis is 
not a hard and fast one, so that if the census was taken in sa \ July a considt^rable aan-^t er would 
probably take place from group 187 to group 5 In Bihar the castes m most denivmd tor euith- 
work are Nuniyas and Beldars or m some places Binds though all the usual castes such as Goa- 
las, Koras, Chamars, Dosadhs, and even Brahmans and Eajputs are mentioned For masonrv 
wodr Muhaininadaiis are preferred and amongst Hindus Gonrs and Tehs In Onssa, the castes 
usually employed are the Bauris, Chasas, Pans and Khandaits while a certain number of Santals 
from the states find employment in Balasore. In Chota Kagpur the castes are more various. 
The local aboriginal tribes do most of the earth-work In Hazanbagh the Bhuiyas are pre- 
ferred for earth-work and the Kandus who are akm to the Gonrs for masonry In Eanchi 
the Oraons and Mundas do much of the unskilled work w hile that which requires rathei greater 
skill IS done by Muhammadans, Dosadhs and Lohais In Palamau, Kumyas and Oraons are 
preferred for earth-work In Manbhum, where the draw of the coal-fidd and the factories. 
IS felt, Santals, Bauris, Koras and Kumns are most commonlv employed The Hos in Singh- 
bhum are generally employed on daily labour and the Oraons on contract work — a preference 
which they show at Jamshedpur. The Santals in the Santal Parganas are commonly em- 
ployed on earth-work while Muhammadans and Nuniyas are engaged for hreakmg ballast. 
In Sambalpur it is the Gandas and Sahara who do the earth-work and the Kols, i e , the OraoM, 
Mundas Kharias who are employed on the buildings Generally speaking however the 
local aboriginal tribes do the earth-work, while the lower Hindu castes and the Muhammadans 
do the work in which a rather higher degree of skill is required The labour is mostly local. 
In South Bihar some of it comes from North Bihar and m both North and South Bihar some 
of it comes from the adjacent dastriota of the United Provinces. In Orissa the labour is local ; 
labourers drift from Cuttack to Puri and from Ihun to Cuttack, but as a whole Onssa supphes 
its own demand for labour of this kmd In the Chota Nagpur Plateau also the labour emySoy ed 
IS of local ongm except that the Shahabad labourer finds his way into Palamau and the Chittack 
labourer mto Angul. Labourers can usualiy be obtained without the assistance of a recruiting 
agency but if any difficulty is experienced an emissary m the shape of a mate or ffomastha is sent 
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out armed with advances to look toi men Advances also aie commonly given even when the 
labour comes of its oivn accoid and vary fiom the equivalent of a week’s to a month’s wages 
the larger contractois sometimes employ sub-contiactors and in that case the advances are made 
to them Where a contiactoi is m the habit of taking contracts every yeai in the ^same neigh- 
bourhood, the same labourers wiU often come and work for him from year to yeai, but there 
18 nothing to bind employed to employei except local convemence ” 

Of conditions in the Central Provinces Mr Eoughton writes . — 

“ Theie aie thiee mam labour recruiting giounds for this piovince In the north Pew ah 
State supplies Kols, the traditional earth workers, and othei castes , m the south-east Gonds 
and Chamais are reciuited fiom the distiicts and states of Chhattisgaih , and in the south a 
number of Telugu castes leave the Nizam’s domimons foi employment on the Chanda coal 
mines In addition a certain amount of laboiu is bi ought fiom vaiious paits of the Umted 
Piovmces These areas are the places from which labour is lecimted foi specific purposes. 
The cotton industry does not as a lule send outside for leciiuts, but the mills obtain then supplies 
tiom applicants at then gates, who may or may not be natives of the district 

Two systems of recruitment are employed Agents may be sent to the recnuting areas 
who aie servants of reciuiting establishments , they pay the labourer, the expense of hrs journey, 
and also advance him a sum of money as an inducement to leave his home or labour may be 
bought from a piivate coutiactoi at so much per head In one of the Chanda coal mines a 
gang of Kols was working undei a Pathan head man This gang was lecently working on the 
Mahanadi Canal head woiks m the Raipui distiict, had then been employed on railway earth- 
work in Chanda, and finally had reached the coal mine As each transfer occurred, the head- 
man received a sum which was supposed to represent the loans outstanding against the labourers 
on their previous woik. In this case it is doubtful if the labourers themselves ever received 
^ny of the advances m cash Wheie advances are directly paid to the labourers the amount 
vanes considerably In the Chanda coalhelds as much as Es 90 per labourer is paid for im- 
imgrants from the Umted Provinces, and Rs 10-16 foi labourers from Hyderabad State. 
Rs. 60 per head may be paid for Chhattisgarh labourers in the manganese mines The advance 
system is a vicious one, which is to the advantage neither of the labomers nor of the employers. 
The advance is seldom if ever repaid, and though the more reputable employers have agree- 
ments by which they deohne to employ labourers recruited by other concerns, there is always 
a number of smaller and less scrupulous employers who avoid the expense of importation of 
labour by bribing the labourers of a neighbouring concern to desert to them From the point 
of view of the labourer also the system is unsatisfactory, as it fastens about his neck a load of 
debt to the avoidance of which he devotes much mgenmty At present, however, it is the only 
method by which labour can be recruited from a distance, and even if wages weie raised so as 
to attract labour without advances, it is the experience of most employers that the labourei, 
when he has received sufficient for his maintenance, ceases to work, so that a rise of wages is 
generally accompamed by a corresponding decrease in the woik done Apart from the large 
advances on recruitment, the labourer generally seeks to get advances during the course of his 
employment In many of the cotton mills monthly wages are paid 3 or 4 weeks after the end 
of the month in which they were earned If the labourer wished for an advance soon, he ob- 
tained it against the security of his earned wages, and interest, generally at the rate of 37^ 
per cent , was charged to him The charging of interest, however, has now been discontmued, 
probably as a result of the organisation of labour in the Bombay nulls. 

.At the time that the census was taken the supply of labour had been very seriously dirm- 
nished by the mortality of the influenza epidemic, and it might have been expected that a posi- 
tion would have arisen in which the supply of labour was totally inadequate Such, however, 
was not the case Had it been so, the law of supply and demand would inevitably have caused 
wages to rise more than prices, while the comparison made in Chapter I shows that this is not 
so Owing to the system common m industrial centres of paying labour partly by means of 
gram supplied below the market price, it is difficult to estimate the real increase in mdusttial 
wages. Cash vfages, however, have seldom risen by more than 60 per cent That the totffl 
supply of labour is not inadequate is shown by the fact that agncifltuie, on wffich the majority 
of the population depends for its living does not employ labour fully all the year round. JTher^ 
are large portions of the province in wbch the AiAan/crop, which is reaped at the end of the rains, 
lathe only crop of importance that is grown, and when this crop is gathered, ’there is a s.carOity 
of employment until shortly before the break of the next monsoon. Had there Wen a .real, 
ehoitage of iabour economie oonditioi^ woifld have compelled a more s'ci^tiflc distnbutdon of . 
Work, ; Xt isiof course true that there is a heavy, seasonal demand* auch as ocquxa in B^ar 
We time pf cotton piokmg or in the north, for the wheat harvest, but thi^ is 
pondpig moveOaent of the population. The flow of industrial labour naturally' dtp^W? Ifp 
agrioidtnral demands. If there i& a good pottOn cropr-the gins in the Maratha Pltim 
pom|>6tedor lahour from Hec^ber until well into the hot weather Certain industries. always ; 

idW of labour owin^i^"cafte lirejudice against work of a particular bnd, the 
eoatmine^ oftenar 6 ;sWit''<>^£*’vv'oW 3 as-tW nmnher of castes which will work beneath We sur^cp^ 
'•(if ‘thVearWi* Jiniited.' Sinulai'l;^ mine® do not depend largely on local labour, which ' 
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"S onlv t^mplored on I '.Lt* * .\«*kk Tli* v '■o’h a, jj^njaaumt '.ii])]>Iv oi irtbour At 
the time the census th^ Ux^er uiin*''- Jc*'^;pinii ujf rk-i r o rpar .tbovt.* tiio (]► liiaiirl nhjch 
vras dacL m older to i^tuLu theii laoo i In tae fubniJouit- lubiNtrul epij.i-i.*'* iaboui ivas 
inadequate at the time ot tht- bur ha-) -ince tmtoi oiuniir in \ lu the 

•^Outon cnuntr)’’ the sitUrt,tion u: thn mill oi uin •■) an ta« t<>i m the labudi suppiv In 

Hmganghat and Buihanpur tiiioiigh which plai e*) Iaboui }»a-')es irom Lii«iuda and the &oath, 
and fiom Bombay the suppiv is seldom imtde jmit*^ wiiil*- m theceutie ot the ilaiatLi Plain 
the stream of labour ina\ be praeticallv diied up bebj-e inuu-rrui’ dnixand' xtie sati-.ned " But 
the general conclusion is that althouun the Iaboui supph mav be m .depute at ceita’E ^^dsons 
ot the yeai and tempoiarilv for e^ en longei peiiod- the -.uppi} -> on \ i " ^ piij-** "ufii- 
cient and can be mci eased bi an impiovement m Wxiges and gent r<. r oud ’ 

Mr Edre contiasts the conditions of lahour m the United Piovnice'' with those 
of England m the tollowing passage . — 

A laige part of this Iaboui foice is peiinanentiv attached to the land a 'i eiy email pait — 
consideiably less than lUO,000 actual woikers— is peimanentlv attached to certain organized 
industries What remains is mostiv persons readv to put the^r hands to anv work that oilers, 
but only m the last rasoit at a distance fiom their homes There would piobablv be salncient 
labour to meet the present needs of the province it enteipii:>c>, requiring it were uispei''ed over 
the countiy, and were able to time their demandb bO aa to avoid the bu'-v agricultural spason> 
Unfortuuatelv neithei of these conditions is fulfilled As to the hi'-t the teudeiu v is all to- 


wards concentiation, pnncipallv at Cawnpore Agra and othei big cities As to +he ^ec‘ond 
the busy months are Maich, April, Julv, September October and A^owmbei the "mailer 
textile concerns flout mills sugar factoiies, and load and railway consciuction are to some ex- 
tent able to avoid these months But generally -jpeahng every one is civing tor labour at the 
same time, and especiallv in the cold weather The scarcity of labour is W)-!! illustrated by 
comparison with the statistics of England and Wales In the latter country labourer-) iactual 
woikers) number 74 per cent of all workers In this province if it be as'-unied that or tho 
hve and a half million per sons believed to be suppoiTed bv ‘ Laboui three million — a ucne- 

lons allowance — are actual workers, labourers (actual woikera) number 1- per cent ot all uoik- 
ers The figures for agricultural labour are still more remarkable In England and ales to 
every 1,000 farmers there are 3,020 agiicultiual labourers In the United Provinces to every 
1,000 cultivators there are only 133 agricultural labourers These are the proportions for 
actual workers m each case Two obvious but important conclusions can be drawn from these 
figures On the one hand, labour in this province is not entitled to and is never likely to 
attain, any considerable political power On the other hand it has , and can exercme if and w h en 

it elects to do so, enormous industrial power Being seriouslv short of requirements it is m 
a position to dictate to the employer being numerically weak, it m not m a position to 
dictate to the State It can therefore bring pressure to bear on the State onlv through the 
employer In England on the contrary labour being adequate to requirements and therefore 
numerically strong is more powerful vis-a-vis the State than xis-a-iis the employer . and has 
learnt to bring pressure to bear on the employer through the State.” 


Mr Boag writes of the adequacy of labour m Madias — 

” A question of the first importance to Madras which is mainly dependent on agriculture 
IS the sufficiency of the supply of agricultural labour The census statistics by themselves 
do not throw much hght on the subject , but by comparing the present proportion of labourers 
to landowners with that which obtained in 1911 we may get some notion how conditions are 
moving In 1901 there were 270 working labourers for every 1,000 persons (workers and de- 
fendants) supported by the other agncultural occupations ; in 1911 this proportion had fallen 
•to 246 , in 1921 it was only 212 There is no doubt that these figures reflect the great iimrease 
m emi^ation which we have seen occur-nug m the dosing years of the decade The figures 
will afford but cold comfort to those who see m emigration nothing beyond the fact that it de- 
nudes the district of its agncultural labour Casual agncultural labour is generally paid in grain, 
at the rate of 6 to 3 annas a day for a man or S to 4 annas for a woman The farm servant is 
uaid in a variety of ways , his condition vanes from practical slavery to comparative inde- 
nendence , but such is the custom of the country that the master nearly always contoves to 
oret his servant into his debt, and thus obtains a powerful hold over him m case he thinks of 
fea vinff hrs service Sometimes these servants are paid a fixed annual quantity of gram , some- 
times all they can claim is a specified share of the yield of thmr mster s land , m ot^r 
ties these methods are comhmed Of late years labourers generally have begun to be^ix them- 
selves to secure better conditions , and this spint has spread m some pl^es even to that most 
cDnservative of men, the agncultural labourer. The labour of the East Coast has for a ge^ra- 
tira or more been m the habit of emigrating to Burma, Ceylon or the Straits toes 

were bad, or the master was more than usnaliy troublesome; and m Tanjore distnct »tany 
rate the laborers know weU how to use the threat of emigration to e:rtort better conditions 
from the master Of late too the Government have stai-ted an oi^anisation to i^ke a speml 
study of labour and so far as may he possible to improve conditions under which it wor^ 
Sour has learnt to assert itself and nothing that the nmster can do will ever succeed m driv- 
ing it hack to the squalid stupor from which it has just been roused. 
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Section VI — The Occupationn <t Womett 


246 The occupatioiis of ‘wcinen aie csIjIiUc r Fil. df]} QeIIc Y fte pro- 
portion of female to male workers m the i\Ic]e pcjihljcii is si cimi as 455 per 
mille The figures however are subject to lit 1 1 ssuMi ci(i\ j(ni it rlitrc!} de- 
scribed m dealing with the distincticn of vcilti sic c(j(iciit ard tie latio 
giveff an entirely maccurate impression cl ai} sttJilti tccrtnic tiuth As 
Mr Grantham (Burma) remarks . — 

“ A woman who gives only a small part of her time to a iciniiLieiated occuiation counts 
m it as a worker just as much as a man who spends all his \u iLii^ Leu s ot his cicufaticn 
Logically many female workers should be shown as oecujiec. j i.dci^. <n ocmebtic duties, 
and haviug their remunerated occupations as sulsiaiaij ccciittum. , then a much faiier 
description of their occupations would be obtained It is net n titij a Uiattci ol comparison 
■with the figures foi males , it is a matter of wemtn ■vilt sjtic ul rLi 1 1 \u 1 1 ir^ t n c e t cccu] a- 
tions m the same way as men oidinaiily do being enlutc n tl » 1 is v th < nh the seme 

weight as those who give only a httle tune As an ex^n pit bJ u w L. i s j. tihi j s the most im- 
portant instance namely the weatung industiies In a hi ^ t ni n K . ol hi i u s the w omen have 
a loom always ready foi a little weaving to he done when time Con Le sjaiod ficm house- 
hold duties , httle hy little in odd moments a piece of cloth is i < mj loti a i nc! the ends of the 
family budget helped to meet In other houses, especiallj wheio thoie aie moie daughteis 
than aie required to assist in cooking, etc , some women will sj eo tl so m weaMng and give 
up the greater part of their time to it Statistics which tail to d si up u sli ti tst erses aie ob- 
•viously misleading, and it is certain that if whole-time Ion. ks wu.\ois vuo countid the 
figures would be very difieient from those actually tabulated In a gibed j ai t oi the delta the 
part taken by women even in agriculture is very small, hoca,usi tl t ] 1} i if i conditions aie 
held to forbid it Women plough only rarely They do nor as a aoc in n. ] ic ni paddy wheie 
the water is deep They take part m the reaping, but conn cru) tnl} tc Ihe exUnt of tying 
and gathering sheaves They do not as a rule undertake the thi tshmp In clhci parts ol the 
country conditions are different In parts of Prome distiiot, with lot.n j soils t nd shallow w ater 
m the rice-fields, transplanting is not considered a proper occiq j 1 1 n k i t no n es^cipt m spe- 
cial circumstances, and he ■will not risk the banter he would mcui by do.ng it But even so 
it would be found that a large number of the women recorded as wcikois w^ith some kind of 
agriculture as their principal occupation really give a very small part oi then time to it and in 
England women who only did as mnch would not be regarcled as having an occupation at all So 
too for many occupations the tabulated female workeis give a \eiy sirall prcpoiticn of their 
time to the occupations sho^vm for them Moreover the part actually taben by w omen is worth 
consideration In a large number of the cases in which a woman is dtsciilod by Bui mans as 
assisting m her husband’s work her share consists chiefly m cooking the loi-d for him and his 
direct assis^fcants Many of the women were recorded as agiicultuuJ woikeis only because 
at the time of the prelumnary enumeration of the census they w ei e actually ct Hoping with their 
husbands and children beside the threshing floor so that the whole family considered itself as 
jointly engaged m the work , and in fact even the timest baby w^ho can toddle does at those 
times do his share by helping to tend the cattle 


The figures given for female workers mnst be mterpreted for each occupation according to 
the conditions under which it is earned on The sum total for all occupaticns of the lecorded 
figures includes women who give very diflerent proportions of thcir time to those occupations,, 
and in fact it includes many who give no more time to them than dia othei w c men who did not 
consider the occasional help they gave their husbands constituted an cccupat.cn, so that it is 
really meaningless An attempt was made to get better statistics by having a itcoid made of 
women who ga'V'e the major part of their time to houscheJe outits ll w cold then ha've been 
possible •bo tabulate female workers who gave little time to househclc duties os genuine workeis 
of ■whom the occupation recorded Was the principal occupaticn anctc sLtw iLc ccetpatuns re- 
corded fc^’th.eo^bhers as subsidiary to house-keeping There aic st m e d fi’cujties in such cases 
as a manand’wife running a shop together and taking equal port in the wtik intij the 'wife has 
to cook dinner m the eiremng while her husband leafs about and snr ekes , but these might have' 
been left as roughnesses in the statistics The real difBculty was that the object of the record 
was not appreciated, and consequently en'ujnerators wepe generally be dly* instructed and 
the record was^too^badly made to be worth uompilation, so thattheprojeoft had tobe givpm 
aftor exanqmng the records nf some sample sreas ‘ in distrmte for which the Beputy 
donmussiemerS hhd xeporteil fihat the reeordl had been done acoiiatdy.” 


Sinoilarl^r pi tlie tribal ^womari: Major S'owlo (Baluctot^) writes 

> r I ^ 

' ' “ Of the tribal wpman it was noted in the 1S[11 Beport In theory she has no occupation 
at^all } she is a^tdere^dependant on the family into ■witich she was boifi or into which she-has 
o^rried. ..Ihactaidiactsheiaonhbft^dtedestVorkqtsmthelsmriy most olhei yoik 

IS household drudgeiy,and otherjlaw|y labow'fhWf riie tribesman considers beneath his dignity 
instooe, itts'the Man, who ploughs, tSa. sod, sqw^r the^seed&h^ ^ 
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Til 


•^oinan wlio n^sMts in tlic 'n i‘i rhir^ih ii_, *iii,(I ’rL.fSf, -jpeLid dtif^ iS tlic grintimg oi the 
dail7 coin and the nial lu t - he d, d . hic'i'I * Av >uji>x the nmi. d- tUl flochs and hf ids are 
the in in I ih then )iuannirrx. s tne tent LiJlts axta cliurn,^ ’\\A.ethei non-ad 

01 nl’ager the lu'juen is "h< Uune ^ 1 he - r ” tiurl and drinei uf \ a* In fact without 
Iior the tiibcsman’s lite v.mu! 1 not 1 iicnnc: . nd fion* othei coLsidtintions it is 

no ivondei that the c nie s i re^ ia<h'ii in rs bacht h^s ni iLe Pioiince At the same time asL 
a tiibesman to emimprotc the vo kt-m .n hm ho he'd and he niii oniv give thf niin bei oi 
full groTn men declining to deaniiv los \ i men l olL an^h th*' nth of voiheio thoiigh she pro- 
bably often uod.s a good iietl hiidm rhaTi L. dot> and the diincdtr leinams os to how — 
from the census point of neu — to cLiss'ti tms iiiaiii-of-all-srorl: 


Dealing at piebent with occupation record, in the population ceiicus ti e find cer- 
tain categories in which women workers aie more numerous than men In the 
textile mdubtnes spinning ot cotton, wool silk and other fibies is laigely done by 
women, and both in cotton and wool spmning there are more than three times as 
many women woikeis than men while among the total numbei of textile workers 
the proportion of women workeis per 1,000 men workers is as high as 642, 
Another large mdustiy m which women workers exceed the men in numbers is 
the food mdustry where theie aie 1,259 ieniales per 1.000 males The number of 
women who pound nee or grind floui is moie than five times the men and women 
are largely employed m the tobacco trade The classes of rmdwives, nurses and so 
forth and that of procurers and prostitutes naturally contam mostly women and 
among mdoor domestic servants women are numerous lit. 519 per thousand men. 
In the classes of unskilled labour the proportion of women workers is high nz 934 
among field laboureis, 1,268 among grass sellers, 571 among fuel collectors, etc , 
while among the mmers the proportion m the coal fields is 564 women per 1,000 
men Among ordmary cultivators the proportion is 396 but it rises to SOS on 
the tea, cofiee, etc , plantations. 
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In comparmg the figures of the present census with that of last m respect of 

the proportion of women workers we have to re- 

m SrTow mS* member that the ratio of women m the population 

ooenpatfon ^ generally has dropped and that there is m parti- 

1921 1911 ^ gijQj^age of yoimg adult females. The totm 

». =69 number of women workeis m tbe population in 

SSitiraw® . IS 894 1911 '^ 3 'S 466 agamst 455 m 1921 The compaia- 

ooldiiinra, eto w ^jY 0 proportions m some of the mam indnstnes 

Kft^^uffa '’m employmg women are given m the m^gin. Wo- 

Deaicrsin |ras3, etc 1.^8 1,264 men woikers ha VC dropped m proportioE m al- 

H.‘S =^51 most aU tke large female mdustnes. In view 

Labonrera nnapcdfleij . 780 ^ cbange m tbe ses-iatio and the dimcnlty 

m any case of distmgmshmg between women 

workers and dependants it would he dangerous to draw any eoonoimc conclusions 
from the figures Similarly any companson of the proportion of feiMle 
would have to take mto consideration the sex-ratio and age-djstnbuton of the 
eountrieg compared. Mr. Thompson pomts out that, as compared with 141 
female workers over 10 years old iu Bengal P« WOO male workers, the pmpor- 
-tfen m Tt.ngleufl and Wales was 32S m 1911. The companson is snb]^ to Ae 
dZit pointed out above, but there is no doubt as to the loss of powm to the c^- 
munit/m India by the seclusion of women from productive employ^nt othw 
than cbld-beaniig: Writing of economo conditons m the Punjab Mr. Calvert 
m Ms hdok “ Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab remarks — 

“There is a vast waste of female labour, due pnmarUy to eustom ^ 

4 . rv+iMs* raAntifriAft tlie BTonorliion of female labour to the whole is high , wh2e its efficieDoy 

is eaiial to the ta^ks perfumed , the coatributioE to the national divideiid resulting from this 
IB equal to the tas p TOli/iift jf there were m Western countries a movement aim- 

iSXoS^X^febomVomattexcept5nrdydomestiotaelm,thatmovmentwod^ 

SM^r'AekhX eooniiliiJ faboo, ai|d, U snOoessW, would mvolve those coanl^m]^ 
disL&what in BSgtod and elsewhere re an aWlutdy neeesMiy el^nt m tto 
SiiSaw a oivilisat^ The fact that there arj tab®, suoh ae au^j- 

. ^^a^TddnranowtheirwomaifoIk eventoworkmthsfiddaMalone ^entto e^ 

aewo*oftro««n,Mderte,Bhdpkeepe3S,p<)8tandWwhop^yis.fe^y 

fiKtfLAooimeetmnwththefehindiBfay,maiketgarden,pit-top8,eto,hasnocou^^^ 

aIioldaip 9 ?sil>;?-rNo %ope^n com^ ooiild mamtaro rta present standard oi 
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CHAPTER Xri. — OCCUPATION. 


Section VII — Occupation by Race and Community. 

247 In dealing with the vaiious occupations and gionps of occupations and 
especially in desciibmg the industiial distribution of the people we have indi- 
cated in many cases the class of people who are chiefly engaged m the various occu- 
pations A comprehensive survey of the fimctional distribution of the population 
by religion or by social commumty for the whole of India is of little value, even 
if it were possible to give it. Imperial Tables XX and XXI were designed to show 
respectively occupations by “ Religion and by “ Race or Caste "" , but they are 
both optional tables and have not been prepared by all Provinces except in the 
case of the occupations of Europeans and Anglo-Indians (Table XXI). In a social 
organization which is so largely based on functional groups it would be of mterest 
to ascertain from the statistics how far traditional occupations are bemg abandoned. 
The figures, however, are for various reasons of very doubtful value Where the 
traditional occupation, as m some of the lower groups, carries a stigma there is 
a reluctance to return it , so much so that m Madras it was decided to abandon 
any reference to the traditional occupation and the column was omitted The 
terms “ cultivation “ agiicultural labour, ' and labour unspecified are of 
such general mclusiveness that they form unfathomable reservoirs of doubtful 
cases and then variations dominate and obscure those of the less numerous cate- 
gories Even where the table of occupation by religion and caste have been pre- 
pared they have frequently been presented without comment on, or analysis of, 
the figures and I am not prepared to discuss figures of this sort, which depend so 
much on local conditions, without the assistance of local analysis For these 
reasons I have not had tables of occupation by community prepared for India, as a 
whole, and Imperial Table XXI shows the occupations m general categories of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians only Of the 103, 405 male Europeans, 63, 638 
belong in some capacity to the category of Pubhc Force i.e the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Police , over 9,000 to Transport, ^ e largely railway, officials and about 
6,000 to Public Administration , 4,600 to Mines and Industries , 5,900 to pro- 
fessions , 4,600 to trade, while tWe are about 4,200 imperfect entries, a number 
which together with the Icnown deficiency in the census of Europeans generally 
somewhat detracts from the value of the details The abnormal constitution 
of the foreign European population is exhibited by the small number of depen- 
dants, mz 62,000, as against 111,000 workers, whereas the number of Anglo- 
Indian dependants is just about double the number of their workers Nearly 
one-thud of the Anglo-Indian males are employed on Transport, ^ e. chiefly Rail- 
way, and the remamder mostly find employment as clerks and upper subordi- 
nates. 
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CHAFIEE Sll.— OCCUPATION. 


SDBSIDIABY 
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TABLE U. 


supported by each order of occupation. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Extracts from the Piovmcial Reports on the attitude of the Public and the influence of 

Noh-co-opeiation 

The public were generally mdifierent to the cen&iif* Oni\ in a lew veiv lemote places the 4ssani, 
idea survived that the numbering of the people vas a pi elude to some new imposition The 
non-co-operation movement caused little trouble Manv educated people gaie lo}a] co- 
operation especially m towns Supervisois and enumeratois often objected to appoint- 
ment — not unnaturally, as the posts were unpaid and expenses had often to be incurred 
from their own pockets for writmg and house-numbering materials Manv (including one 
tea-planter in Kamrup) had to be warned ot the Census Act provisions and some few were 
brought to trial, but the usual lesult wasacquitfal oi dischaige with a waimng In 
Kamrup, however, four enumeratois weie fined Es 10 each undei the Census Act one case 
being for refusal to accept an appointment lettei and the other three for neglect of duty 
One enumeratoi a dismissed tea garden emplove w as fined Es 5 m Lakhimpur for destioving 
his papers. 

In all administrative measuies which concern the indigenous population of the Piovince, BalndlBlaa. 
the co-operation of theleadmg men of the tribes is alvays sought and seemed and the same 
principle was followed in regard to the present census as it vas done on the two previous occa- 
sions The special schedule used in the Tribal areas was the one which had the approval of 
His Highness the Khan of Kalat the Jam of Las Bela, the principal chiefs and the District 
Ofiicers In the Adimmstrative areas the work was done bv paid officials of Government 
chiefly 'pai‘wa)is, under the supeivision oi local officeis .jnd no difficulties were experienced 
owing to the hearty co-operation of officers It wa.s lucky that Baluchistan was not afiected 
by the non-oo-operation movement m India and no objections were raised nor any difficulties 
arose throughout the Operations Anv lepreseiitations that were made by the local com- 
munities were immediately attended to Special care was taken to meet the wishes of the 
Sikh Community, the Aiya Samajists and the Shia section of Muhammadans, with respect 
to recording them rehgion, sect and castes, etc , the lines adopted by the Punjab Census Depart- 
ment being followed in every respect 

The attitude of the general pubbe towards the census was one of indifference except when Bengal, 
the records of caste aroused excitement There was m general no obstraction and little provoca- 
tion offered to enumerators except by a few MatAvaris and others who held the opinions of non- 
co-operators in Calcutta Many objected to the lecord of their castes by the name in common 
use and a few to the record of their occupations, the Baishnabs of Nabadwip for example refus- 
ing to be recorded as beggars and their occupation being ultimately entered as “ Han navn 
Kirian,” singing of the name of Han Although followers of the non-co-operation movement 
did not, even before the pronouncement of Mr Gandhi m favour of co-opatation with the 
census, go to the extent of refusing to give information regardmg themselves and their 
families, and the movement therefore did not in any way vitiate Iffie proceeding of enumerators, 
there is no doubt that it prompted many who had been selected as supervisors and enumera- 
tors, to discontent at their appointment, specially m towns In almost every district there 
were enumerators whose refusal or objection to serve is traceable to non-co-operation Some 
said so openly but the large majority took refuse m excuses A burst of activity m the move- 
ment coming after the enumerators had been appomted caused some slight dislocation in the 
preparations especially in places where it had been intended to employ students, e,g , in Krish- 
nagar and in Calcutta One District Census Oflficer reports that amusement expressed the 
attitude of individuals towards the census m some parts, and they got it in attempting to avoid 
being counted or to be counted more than once, giving foolish answers to questions, etc This 
was in Bankura Such an attitude is not often found m Bengal and is never likely to cause 
serious trouble as it might in other countries 

The general standard of accuracy in enumeration is reported to have improved down miiaj. Orissa, 
to the year 1891 when it “ left but little room for further improvement,” and except m the 
case of some of the Feudatory States it is improbable that any noticeable improvement has 
taken place smee then so far as the exhaustiveness of the enumeration is concerned On 
the present occasion a special difficulty was experienced The census fell at a time of much 
pohtical excitement when the non-co-operation movement, the avowed object of which was 
to paralyze the activities of Government, was m full swing In these circumstances it was 
inevitable that anxiety should be felt as to the success of the census which is taken under 
the orders of Government but which depends for its success and accuracy on the voluntary 
oo-operation of a host of unofficial and unpaid workers A few days before the census 
Mr. Gandhi published a notice to the effect that it was the duty of Indians to oo-operato with 
Government m the matter of the census, but the notice, while it made it clear, that opposi- 
tion to the census was not part of the non-co-operation programme, was published too late 
to produce much effect Although however the movemeut was not avowedly hostile to 
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the census, it created an atmospheie in which it uas difficult to make headway wii.h the 
prelinnnaiy aiiangements Persons selected as supei visors and enumeratois weic only too 
glad to be able to say that it was against their conscience to accept appointment, and much 
valuable time was wasted m finally selecting the staff Moreover, even altoi appointment, 
many of the staff still found it difficult to take any interest m their woik, and tlie Distiiet 
Census Officeis had a veiy aiduous task m keeping the woik up to date Iffie to<u tluiti th(‘ 
public might “ go on strike’"* on the census mght and lefuse to answer the questions pi <‘sc i ibcd 
pioved'quite unfounded and theie was haidly a single case of deliberate obstiiiotion by 
members ol the census staffi , one enumerator m Graya burnt his enumeration book, but 
it was quicldy le-iviitten and the man picved to bemad, in Palamaii ono siipci visor deli- 
berately caused delay in handing ovei his papeis These wcie the onlj?" cases of olisti uction 
reported The danger of the non-co-opeiation movement thercfoi e lay not in aei.ivi* a tl euipts 
to wi'eck the census but m the mdifleience it encouraged m the stalT In Patn.i f’lty 
the difficulty was peihaps gioatei and the prehmmaiy aiiangcments inoie (l<‘Iay<'(l than 
anywhcieeUe the gtnilemen ongmallv fleeted ("with some honoina bio exceptions) showed 
such a lack of mteiest that it was found nccessaiy at the last niomciit to tiansfei tlic chief 
responsibility to the jiolice, and this eleventh hour change nafcin.illy did not lend to (‘njcicncy 
in eiiumeiation Yet even here it is doubtful if the omissions cxccedid a thoiisinid oi two 
The town was meicifully free fi om plague on the present occasion which liad heon tJu' (‘iieniy 
at previous censuses aud, if one difficulty is set against the othei, it may b<‘ said lb, it the 
omimeiaiion here, if no better , was at least no woise than on jnevions occasions h]lsowhoio 
also the difficulties engendered by non-co-opeiation weio geneially gioaici m tlio towns wluuc 
people aie moie politically minded than m the villages But ilic piopoitioii of fxusoiis 
who live m towns is very small, being only 37 per mille of the total population 

At pievious censuses it had always been poSvSible to sccuie the sorvicoR of jirivate porsonB 
as Hiipervisoi But at this census the non-co-operation movement and tho rise in tiho cost of 
livi ng lendci ed it most difficult and in many cases impossible to obtain thorn. Moreovoi evim 
where they did come forAvaid they were in many cases mere puppets, content to he entorod on 
pajier as supervisors, but unwilling to do anything at all In the matter of enumerator w the 
(,wo great obstacles weie the non-co-opeiation movement and tho strike ol Talaiis TJie 
loimor caused a widespread withdrawal of many who had consented in May and thme to havo 
then names put down in the General Village l^gister It was not worth while to obtain 
fi om districts a complete leturn of withdrawals But they must havo amounted to tlioiisiuidH 
In one Taluka alone 60 ivithdrew in one week, and the whole pi ocoss wont on gr.idimlly 
throughout the autumn and winter It commenced with an article in the Kewaii in winch the 
Editor, to whom the point seems to have been referred by a con ospondont, declared his 
ojnniou that, while information legally demandable by law could not bo refused, no 
])crson ought voluntarily to assist Government by underbalang census duties. On tho other 
hand it afterwards became known that Mr Gandhi in Gujrat had pnvately orpressod lun opinion 
that the census was an important national work and should be assisted This wise dictum 
presumably became known earlier m Gujiat than in the Deccan and Konkan, since tho diffioiiH.y 
of scouring staff was loss keenly felt in the North than in the South. Tho Talati’s strike was 
really more serious than tho political movement It took place in the autumn just when house- 
numbering work was to be done, and in some ol the Konkan distnots rendered ib necessary to 
effect tho numbering and "write up the House and Block Lists by paid agency. Fortunately 
tlie strike was over before the i eally critical enumeration time Otherwise there might have 
been no census at all 

Prom the prehminary stages of the census up to the taking of tho final eons us the non- 
co-operabion movement gave rise to considerable anxiety. As at the preceding eousus, enumera- 
tors wore asked to do their work out of public spirit and without any monetary reward . Tb was, 
therefore, not difficult to persuade a number of them that a ready occasion for enibnrrassmg 
Goverumenb had presented itself It was only towards the close of the operations that the Imclor 
of tho movement announced that non-co-operation should not interfere with tho movement, 
and as Mr Gandhi actually hold a political meeting m Nagpur ab the unusual hour of 11 1? m. on 
thoconsusnight, when it was important for the accuracy of the census that the bulk of tho 
population should remain m theix houses, it can bo imagined that the rank and file of lu» 
followers were passively if not actively hostile Arrangements were made beforeliand for 
approximate figures to be obtained in tho event of any organised refusal to give information, but 
sueh refusals were libtle m evidence. The inhabitants of one village in the Bhandara 
district insisted ondosorihing themselves as non-co-operators in tho oocrmational columns, and 
a few of the Nagpur Kostis or weavers, who, offiy a few days after the ^1 day of tho census 
broke out into open riot, declined to give partioffiars of themselves and their families. In 
■^rapuee tho inhabitants of one mohalla during the preliminary onumoration declined to answer 
questions, hut they were ultimately won round by the district officials. TihQpcUwans of the 
Ch^ndwara and Chanda districts wont on stake shortly before the census day, but completed 
their census work under threat of the penalties of the Census Act. In genoral, the attitude 
of the public, in those places where political propaganda hostile to Govornmont were mos-t 
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powerful, was more oue of apathy than of actual hostihty, and the constant efforts of the dis- 
trict officials were necessary to heep the census staff up to the mark As the work was 
voluntary, prosecutions under the Census Act weie kept as low as possible and only 
numbered SI, but the number of people who either declined to act as enumerators, or after 
agreeing to act gave somewhat transparent excuses for ceasing to do so, was considerable 
and it was only by providing a liberal reserve of enumerators that the final enumeration was 
ultimately cairied out successfully It may, howevei be doubted whether this would, have 
been possible if the census had been taken a few months later 

The attitude of the public was generally friendly , “ non-co-operation ” affected the work to 
a surprisingly small extent though fiom several distiicts I had lepoits that enumeiators were 
reluctant to do gratuitous woik Except, however, in one or two districts, e g , Guntui und 
Coimbatore, it was expiessly stated that tbs was not due to non-co-operation but was merely 
disinclination to undertake work foi which no remuneration was offered The pubhc, however, 
made no difficulty about supplying tbe information reqmred of them and though Collectors 
found it necessary to sanction 39 prosecutions under the Census Act the offence, in almost every 
case was that of refusing to do the woik of an enumeratoi There is no doubt that it has been 
on this occasion more difficult than ever before to get the work done gratuitously The offer 
of a ceitificate for good woik no longei proves an attraction strong enough to induce men to 
sacrifice their leisure, and in some cases their cash 

The masses are now famihar with the institution of census, which recurs every ten years, ]V 0 rth.^egt Frontier 
without any haim lesultmg to any body On the whole the attitude of the pubhc towards i^Tinee. 
the operations was all that could be desired It was apprehended that non-co-operation 
movement, which was in full swing at the time of the census, might give trouble m connection 
With it, hut the fears proved groundless, and the attitude of the people was as friendly as is 
possible under the circumstances, m an educationally backward province like the North-West 
Frontier Provmce 

The Indian Census Act of 1920 provided the necessary authority for making all enquiries rnnjab, 
necessary to the census and for appointing census officers , similar enactments were passed in ail 
the Punjab States Tboughout the operations no pumtive actions under the Act were found 
to be necessary, and mere tbeats of putting it into operation m the few cases where census 
officers or others appeared to be obstructing the census proved sufficient to convince them of the 
futility of their attitude The general public are apathetic as regards the census and its objects 
but are quite accustomed to its decennial repetition and answer the questions readily with- 
out any absurd suspicions as to ulterior motives , such opposition as there was to the 1921 
census arose, not from ignorance and suspicion, but from mere slackness and, m a few cases, 
from a desire to hinder any Government activity whatever its natnie At former censuses 
at was thought an honour to be employed and there was no lack of assistance, bnt now the work 
of an enumerator is regarded as irksome and appointment is avoided rather than sought , once 
they had been appointed, however, the enumerators of 1921 earned out their duties without 
contumacy if without enthusiasm Active opposition to the census was at one time 
thought to be possible on account of the large numbers of persons who professed allegiance to 
the pohtical discontents who termed themselves non-co-operators, but the non-co-operators 
never turned their organised attention to obstructing the census, and one of their most promi- 
nent leaders of the time pronounced in favour of assisting it a few days before it took place, 
that announcement may have affected the attitude of the general pubhc on the actual date hut 
came too late to affect the census administration as all census officers had been appointed and 
trained long before The most serious obstacles were encountered in urban areas where the 
, 3 pmt of slackness was most marked , some leading men in Delhi city showed an extremely had 
example in declining to undertake census duties but their services were dispensed with and they 
were donbtiess disappointed to find that their example was not followed by any considerable 
section of the community , in Lahore city the enumerating staff at first selected showed such 
indifference to their duties that it was thought wise to replace many of them by more public- 
iSpint'ed substitutes, unfortunately some of the substitutes were appointed so late that they 
had not gained a full insight into their duties by the time of the final enumeration At one 
'tune the revenue staff was shghtly affected by a nppls of agitation, and attempts were made by 
outsiders and dMcontented spirits amongst them to use '&e census as an opportumty for 
pressing their claims to higher remuneration , fortunately the majority recognised that 
‘ Government was doing its best for them m the time of scarcity and high prices which followed 
> as an aftermath of tvar^ good sense prevailed, and in the end the loyal co-operation* of the 
whole revenue staff was such as to deserve the same praise as had been meritoriously earned on 
previous occasions Though concerted opposition never appeared and isolated attempts at 
opposition faded ingloiiously, yet there is every indication that m future censuses less and 
l^s support Oan be expected from honorary workers j in the stress and striving of competi- 
tiVO life, widoh must accompany all pohtical and economic progress such a tendency cannot 
' ‘ be doplofedbut it must eventually lead either to a narrowing of the scope of census enquines 
, ^,.o^ 'to a great increase to the cost of opejfations, 

fPie attitude of the, public toward^ the census was less satisfaetory—to the British 
' dJ'stricts, hot Btates—than to 191 1 Much trouble was caused in cities and towns but not > , ' 
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in villages by the “non-co-operation” movement Non-co-operatoi’s endeavoured to 
obstmct in two ways — 

(1) by refusing to act as census officials , 

(2) by refusing as heads of fanuhes to give the infoimation necessaiy to enable the 

schedules to be filled up 

As to the fiist foim of obstruction, recusants were leplaced by officials and the well-disposed, 
or were themselves biought to reason by prosecution oi the threat of prosecution, accoiding to 
the administrative methods followed in each district As to the second foim, the information 
needed can always be obtained m other ways , but where prosecution was undei taken promptly 
it was unnecessary to lesoit to these The movement gave much extra work and anxiety to 
Distiict Census Officeis, but I am convinced that it has not affected the accuracy of the figures 
As soon as it was apparent that trouble of this kind was impending, Government at my instance 
instructed Distiiot Officeis to prosecute foi obstiiiction under the Census Act dnectlv it 
ocelli led and as a m.ittei of comse 
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act pom Chaste) 111 qj the Punph Census Bepoit hy Alt, S. AL Jacob, LG*S., 

^ on a mathematical aspect of Alignition, 

It IS, so iai as the speedy completion ot then work is concerned a great advantage Tvhich 
some writers en]oy, that they are prepared to disregard the existence of logical tallacies so 
long as the facts advanced are supported by figiues To a writer of this type the fact that 
11 5 per cent of the population is recorded as having been boin outside the district in 
the case of Multan, 14 6 per cent in the case of Rawalpindi, and 32 8pei cent m the case of 
the Kalsia State, is pioot that there is a relativelv larger number of imnugiants into 
Rawalpindi than into Multan, and into Kalsia than into either of the other places One 
possible fallacy, arising from the necessary inclusion of movements which I have classed 
under the term “ circulation,” has been dealt with m paragraphs 68 and 69, but it seems 
possible that an oven subtilei fallacy may Imk behind the apparent simphcity of the data 
It might take months, or even years, to analyse down to its elements the concept which I 
shall attempt to expound, and only a piehmmary examination of the pnnciple will be set 
forth In its extreme forms the principle is sunple and indeed obmous, and we may start 
by examining the figures shown in the margm The entries m rows 1 to 4 will doubtless be 
Table showmg Uie peraciif age of jpcrsons born m a accepted as mdicating that With the dimmution 
g^miureavfhotoere{ormuUbe)enumeraiedni of extension, the percentage of natives must 

decrease, or the percentage of foreign-bom must 
increase The entry in row 5 is an obvious deduc- 
tion from the assumption of ab initio mobihty 
of the organism* 

Actually the percentage ol foieign-born in every 
area wnll nevei be a single valued function of 
the area itseK or of the population, but for 
our present purpose we may say that, m general, 
the percentage of foreign-born in any region 
increases as the area or population of the region dimimshes This is not a humano-sooiolo- 
gical or economic law, but a law of animal movement m relation to the properties of space. 
Now, just as there is an increase in the percentage of foreign-bom down from the world (0) 
to the average of a Punjab district or State (13 9), so it seems indisputable that the percentage 
of foreign-bom must mcrease ooutmnously (though as a multiple-valuedt function of the area) 
as the distncts oi States considered dimmish m area or population Though it is clear that 
the law 18 true as a generalisation covering wide variations of area, it is important to see to 
what extent it holds for the vanations in size which occur m the different drstnots and States 
of the Punjab If it does hold we can predict that there will probably be a negative corre- 
lation between the population of a distnct and the percentage of foreigu-hom Actually we 
find a correlation of —24 + 098 subsisting between the two variables, and the law therefore 
IS apphoable even within a comparatively limited range of variation of area % 

The equation expressmg the percentage of foreign-hom (P) in a District or State m terms 
of the population (P) of the District or State, is 

P=16 9-6 67 x 

We have thus reached the important conclusion that it is idle to make deductions from the per- 
centage of immigrants mto a District or State till the crude percentage has been corrected for 
the size or population of the District or State concerned An approximate correction vtonld 
be to subtract from the crude percentage of foreign-bom the number deduced from the above 
regression equation. What the full correction would be, were an exact investigation of this 
pomt earned out, must be left to future discovery § 

In closing tbs section I will merely put before the reader a question, wboh will pomtedly 
show the importance of the foregoing discussion, m preventing the formation of hasty and 
faUaoioos judgments on the problem of migration. 


Aiea 

Approximate 
land aiea in 
tiqnaie inllea 

Percentage 
of natives 

1 Tlic world 

35,000,000 

100 

2 India (1011) 

1,803 000 

00 7 

8 The Pun'oli (1021) 

137,000 

07 5 

4 Av(-ra*J6 Butlsh Dis- 
tnet or Stole in the 
I’vmjab (1021) 

J.lOO 

86 1 

5 4. point on the eartlis 
hiitface 

0 

0 


* It iwmld not bo true of the motionlesa vegetable kmgdom, where the percentage of nativea will always be 


cent, per cent. . ^ , 

f I no apology for borrowing an oooasional phrase from the teohmquo of that reservoir of accurate ex- 
pression, to wit mathematioB, though 1 am well aware that there is a tendency for the ola^ical man to regard any 
{dfift he oaamot grasp instantroecmsly as either erroneous or futilo. It is time he became more Booratio m his out- 


looh. 

t This correlation co-effioient, as well as the regression equation which follows, js found after exclusion of the 
Colony distncts of LyaJlpur, Mont®omexy, Bhahpur and She^upuxa 

§ Onless my very limited Imowledge of the litomtnre of Census enquiries is in error, the pomt has not been elu- 
cidated so far. G H. Knibbs m a most detailed said filnminatmg treatise on “ The Mathematical Theory of Popu- 
lation*’ printed as Appendix A, volume I of the Census of the Commonwealth of Auatialia, lOl?, does not deal 
with the matter in hie chapter on migration. 
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The following peicentages of persons foieign-born to the aieas named and enumeiated in' 
the self-same aieas are recoided for the 1921 Census — 


Area 

j j 

Population 

Percentage 
of foreign- 
bom 

Eohtalr Dial net 

772,272 

12 3 „ 

Dujana State 

26,833 

26 3 

JuUundar Distuct 

822,644 

10 ft 

Kapurtliala State 

284,276 

17 1 


Dujana State is in the Rohtak District Efapurthala State and the Jullundiu District 
adjoin Is the peicentage excess of foreign-born in the two Punjab States to be attributed 
to pohtical, sociological and economic causes 2 I leave the reader to pondei the question foi 
himself in the light of the arguments adduced in this paiagraph, and to admit that but for 
these arguments his answer would have been an immediate, but unjustified affirmative 

Should the reader desire, in spite of all that has been said, to compaie the percentage of 
foieign-boin persons in one district with that of anothei which differs widely fiomit in popu- 
lation, he may, piovisionally, apply the corrections in the following table, which will i educe all 
districts to a standard population of 600,000 

Table ghmng the aorreetton to be applied to the observed percentage of foreign-horn in awg 
district, tx> 9 educe it to the commo/n basis of a district of a population of 500,000 

The correction must be subtracted from the observed percentage when it is negative, and 
added when il is positive 
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Jixiiact fiom Chapter IV of the Batoda Censm Repoit hij Mi S Mule)jea on the 
Piesent-day tendencies in the Religious spkeie 

^ la Ills chapter on the religious distribution of the population of Baroda ]Mr Mukerjea 
the Census Supeimtendent, has some interesting remarks on modern tendencies in rehgion. 
He writes — ‘‘ Everywhere the tendencies of religious unsettlement are apparent Hmduism 
perhaps, more than the other faiths, shows m its social side and m its rehgious practices mcreas- 
mg signs of disntegration Temples are mostly m disrepair BJiajans, Kirtans and pumn 
haRias loom much less largely m the life of the present-day Hindu than did formerly Perhaps 
the very mdividuahsed character of Hmdu worship has helped this process Also the too 
rigorous msistence on forms and rituals, the sigmhcance of which has come to be lost on the 
modem Hmdu brought up without a knowledge of his ancient Sanskrit, has led to the serious 
depletion of true rehgious emotion The present-daviehgion of the Parsis whose hves aie be- 
coming more and more of ‘ an eclectic ensemble ’ half European and half Asiatic, also partakes 
of this tendency, although Navsari, where the bulk of our Parsis reside, is still the stronghold of 
orthodox mo 6 ed-ridden Zoroastriamsm Islam is more ahve than either, and there are dis- 
tmct signs that the immediate future wiU nutness the mauguration of a great Jam revival 
But the bulk of Gujarat Musalmans and Jams are still m the grip of Hmdu mfluences The 
average Jam is a behever m caste system and even Hmdu gods claim a place — ^though subor- 
dinate to then Tirthankaias — m their worship In regard to their attitude to the unclean 
castes, the Jams share to the full — and even certam sections of Husalmans and orthodox 
Parsis as well — ^the prejudices of the unredeemed Hmdu 

(a) Religious Nationalism — But if the general evidences mdicate that great ignorance of 
their rehgion at present exists among Indians there is on the other hand a very strong and grow- 
ing ‘ sentiment ’ for the old faiths, which has been now reinforced by the political nationahsm 
of the present tunes Dr J N Earquhai very aptly calls this feeling ‘ Religious Nationalism ’ 
It 18 expressed generally m educated discussions m undisguised hostihty towards what it calls 
thematenahsmof Western Civilisation This spirit of antagomsm is not entirely of recent 
ongm It perhaps began with Dayanand’s violent disputations with Christian Missionaries 
and Muslim Moulvis, brought on as much by rehgious patriotism as by the ignorant attacks 
of the latter on the cherished ideals of the Hmdus Since his time, Axyas,* Theosophists and 
Dharma Mahamandal propagandists have fanned the flame Much of this feeling is ignorant 
and even insensate Eor out of a hundred that come to rehgious gathermgs and applaud the 
perfervid patnot, only one makes a smcere effort to study his own rehgion The Brahmo- 
Samaj has however consistently set its face agamst this extravagant laudatio temporis acti 
As a result it has been reviled as pro-Christian, denationalised Its success has been also se- 
riouslv hampered by its tolerant and receptive attitude towards aU religions Formerly this 
violent religious chauvinism of the general body of educated Hmdus was directed not only 
agamst Christiamty but also Islam Now the new orientation m politics has brought about 
a rapprochement with Islam As a result, the Jam and Muslim are at present accepted witli 
much good wiU, the Parsi also hub perhaps a httle more doubtfully The Chnstian however 
18 stiU barred as the victim of alien ideals As the Revd C E Andrews points out m his 
Renaissance in India, this uprismg of feeling m behalf of the traditional faith set itself m 
btik with a general awakening of the East when the Russo-Japanese War resulted m the 
victory of an Asiatic race.” 

Speaking of the influence of Mr Gandhi on lehgiousthought he proceeds — “In British 
India, his political programme has been the cause of profound disagreement amongst the 
inielligentsia In this State we are chiefly concerned with the rehgious and social imphcationb 
of his movement, and m these respects, it is idle to ignore the fact that most of the people here 
have been immensely moved at least by his personal mfluence With the vast majority of 
Gujaratis, he is regarded as a saint Not the least tribute to the purity of his motive and the 
lofty smcerity of kis character was contained m the recent judgment which has sent him foi 
a poHtieal oflence to mcarceration The special turn which his movement has given to the 
rehgious hfe of the people was to rescue it from antagonism towards Islam, and 
secondly to set men’s mmds towards the removal of the tamt of untouchability and 
the uphft of the depressed classes. In its special attitude towards Christianity and 
its Founder, the Gandhi movement provides also a refreshing contrast to that spirit 
of bigoted intolerance which characterised the early stages of Hmdu revivalism. 
His own genuine reverence for the Personality of Christ and the teachings of the 
Bible has done much towards softening the old bitterness How fax these conse- 
quences wiR be permanent, time alone can show. One wishes that the entente with 


♦ There is ao saggestjon. in this B^atement that Aryaism is an anii-Bntiah movement. That charge has been 
eiEootively refuted hy Mr ’BhaA,videV P Report 2 Si J, pp. 185-136 
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[slam were ioimded less oe tlie angry politics of the moment and moic on the sinceio le- 
cogmtion of the caltiual affinities of the two great systems ol Asiatic religion Hoports vary 
as to the lesiilts of the special campaign against imtouchahility It is stated that in South 
Gujarat, wheie this pant of the piogramine was senomsly jnirsued, even the Dubljis leCnsed to 
have anything to do with Kanbis attei the latter decided to let in Ihe Dheds lo then houses 
Within Baroda State, the movement is of much oldei date and has always had tlic active sym- 
pathy of the authorities The Dheds aie admitted mto public offices and couits and talvcn 
into the siiboidmate ranks of the sci vices But the bai against them in schools andJdnaiK^s 
still contmiies As pointed out above, even the Parsis are at one with the orthodox [Find ns 
in this inattei it is one of the iionies of the leligious situation m Cxiijaiatthat Vaishuavism, 
which in othei paits of India has concerned itself with the iiphft ol tJie dcjnessed and the lowly, 
lias here hocomo the stronghold of obscuiantism Cnmmg to the thud point, its attitude to- 
wards Christianity, it is believed that the i ea ction of this new nafcioualcoiiseioLisnessAVillT<‘suli 
in the development of an Indian Cliiistianity The endeavouis made m South India .nut in 
Bengal towards this end have had onlv Jaint echoes amongst Giijaiat Chiistians Piuhaps 
when a higher tvpe oL education has developed indigenous loadeisliip amongst Ihciii and eii- 
dlilodtJiemto do without the leading stimgs of missionancs, then will be the time foi work iii 
this diicction ” ^ The Clnistiamtv ot fndia ’ saysRcvd E J Thompson, one of the acutest 

Oluiatian minds that have been engaged on the inodein Jndiaii pioblcni, “ when it has sloughed 
its present afiathy and mendicancy and poverty of manliness willhcl]) Western ( In istianit y 
winch has made so many mistakes to know God and Christ better The Gosjiols tcath a sim- 
[ihcity of life and of access to God which Western Chiistianity has oviulaid 
We can see and, soemg, rejoice that Indian Uhristiamty will have at least a Vedantist tinge 
It is to that siinplioity and along with it to that spirituality vliieli Mi Gandhi conceives 
to be the s])ocial henbage of India, to wluch he has exJiorted his diMuples to turn But in his 
teachings tlreie la also an unlovely ansteiity of mood which would lule out all secular cul- 
tuial elloit and all modern mfluences This is sought to be justified by his followers on the 
giound that the ingency of moial reformation is so great that there is no timefoi ornamental 
activity 

(c) Islamic and Jama reforms f — ^As m Hinduism, so also in other i eligions, “ this mountmg 
hpuit of uationahsm and community spirit” has allied itsoKwith a general movement back 
to the origins, the spirit which underhes the overla 3 aiig tradition, the jiresont jiractices and 
evils of the old rehgions There is talk of the “ Spirit ” of Islam, the “ Sjniit ” of Jainism. 
Islamic reform has generally corrcornoditseM with the task of fieeing the religion ol Muhammad 
from the excrescences that have clung to it through contact with Hinduism The leformmg 
activity has therefore concerned itseK mainly with the removal of the taint of man-waiship, 
casto-systom and idolatrous tendencies In Gujarat these tendencies are seen in the orthodox 
hostility towards Pirana sectaries, the growing desire for knowledge of Urdu, and the anxiety 
to provide through its means rehgions instruction for Musalman children Jam reform has 
taken mamly the shape of a powerful bterary movement in which it has been able to socuro 
the oo-operation of learned Jam Mums like Vijaya Dharmasuri and hfyaya Vijayaji Kavi 
‘Rajehandra Havjibhai of Kathiawad was the first modern reformer to wake uji his community 
to the need of serious reform. As a result, the last ten years have seen much bterary and 
propagandist activity The chief methods eniploved are sectarian conferences, mstitutions for 
training of Sadhm and priests, hostels for students, newspapers in the vernaculars and m English, 
the publication of literature and particularly of ancient sacred texts, the establishment of 
associations like the Bharat Jam Mahamandal with headquarters at Lucknow and the 
International -Tam Literature Society and the MahavirBrotlicrliood in London to engage the 
sympathy and collaboration of European savants , and lastly religious reform evidenced in 
the desire to cleanse temple management of the evils that have crept mto it, and also to 
return to the pnstme form of Jaimsm Through the Syadmahavidyalaya and Yasovijaya 
Jam patlisala both at Benari's, they have tried to establish a “ Jam A.ligarh.” The Gentral 
Jam Publishing House at Arrah (established ten years ago) and the Jam Mitia Mandal at 
Delhi ai’e the chief literary agencies The religious reform is primarily aimed to free Jainism 
from the incubus of Hiadu dootrmes such as Sankara’s mokslia It also aims at the 
destruction of the power of ignorant Sadhes The consecration of the Jam temple at Simla 
in 1910 was a remarkable triumph for the reformers “ The unprocedoni eel success of the 
occasion was duo to the absenco of sadhus and professional 'pandilsl* 

{d) Crfidal Uwiy.— One of the moat important consequences of these new stirrings is the 
desire, more prominently expressed m Hinduism, than m the other religions, for a crodal 
unity or at least for harmony between the sects. In its fight with the clear-cut, jiositive theisms 
of Chriatiamtv, Mam and the Arya Saraaj, orthodox Hmduiam finds its weakest jioint m*its 
vagueness and lack of definition As a result, it is slowly but surely giviug way$ Thinking 

* Vide hi8 Mnbiniyamth TngorPi p 101 

t I am much indebted for this BWitlon to Prof. A. G Widgoiy for letting me take notes from Iuh forthooming 
book, Hfbffions awl their Modern VendeMiex 

I The imperial Table VI for tffi India now available proves that Brahnmnlo Hindu wm has dtsclinod, while 
Islam, OUristianlty and the Atya fiamnj havo all inoreaaed lai^ely at the expense of their dieorganised and amor* 
phous rival. 
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Hindus have leahsed the truth of this statement The estabhshnient of the Bh^at Hhaiina 
Mahamandal as a central organisation in defence of oidhodox Hmduism in 1902 was a bold 
step to gather together the whole of the Hindu peuple in a single organisation partly m self- 
defence, partly for further instruction m lehgion ’ * The pubhcation of two excellent text- 
books — one advanced and the other elementary — on Hindu religion and ethics by the Board 
of Trustees of the Benares Central Hindu College m 1916 registered a considerable advance 
towards the formulation of an unsectarian Hinduism on the basis of which rehgious instruction 
coilld be given to all Hindus These books have been translated into Gujarati and have attracted 
much attention In regard to the sect divisions and conflict of doctrmes much has been done 
m the direction of harmonismg Two pioblems confront Hmduism — the problem of reeon- 
cihng the three ways of attaining salvation — J nam Bhalh and Kai ma — over which sects have 
Avcangled for centuries, and secondly the pioblem of co-ordinating an mtimate personal theism 
which is the lehgion of the common man, with the mtellectualist monistic position AVith 
regard to the latter question as Pandit Sitanath Tattwabhushan, one of the greatest linng 
Vedantists, says, “ Rational lehgion seems possible onlv on the acceptance of the doctrine of 
umt}’’ in difieience Dualism bv sepaiatmg the subject and object of worship makes commu- 
nion mipossible Monism by denvmg then distinction makes voiship unmeaning Not 
onlv bliajvti and seva, but even jnarta is impossible under the monistic theory for knowledge 
also is based on the distmction of the knov er and the known A gieat deal of the rehgious 
thought of the decade has been devoted to these problems Two remarkable books — tbe 
Gita Rahasya of the late Bal Gangadhai Tilak and the Gitanjali of Babindranath Tagore — both 
of which m Gujarati translations have influenced Gujarati thought profoundlv — are con- 
tiibutions towards this synthesis Liberal Hmduism seems also to have come into a elosei 
understanding A Theistic Conference held generally eveiy year in connection with the 
Indian Congress brmgs together Biahmo and other theistic workers Enlightened Ai\ as 
also recognise the need for common organisation with otliei reforming sects On pomts of 
difference with the Biahmos, thev seem at present to emphasise that Davanand’s msistence 
on the authority of the Vedas was based also on that other doctime that although thev were 
repositories of true and eternal knowledge, the mterpretations of them (mcludmg Dayanand s 
own) were not authoritative nor binding f IJi regard to such practices as homa, the Aiyas 
insist that they are merely of hygienic significance It will be remembered that Keshavchandra 
Sen in his Nababidhan section of the Brahmo-Samaj also introduced the symbohsmg of hcyim, 
the waving of hghts {araU) bhajan hi tan and other Yaishnavic details mto the Brahmo 
worship 

(e) Demand for an educated piestJiood — One last point has to be mentioned before this 
chapter is concluded Along with the giowth of religious patriotism, there has also developed 
the desire for rehgious instruction and an educated piiesthood In para 171, we have seen m 
the rehgious orgamsation of the City how the Jams and the Muslims are more alive 
than the Hindu m the matter of rehgious mstruction of their young With the latter, the cry 
for rehgious instruction is little more than mere moral text-books Unless the Hmdus are 
agreed on what minimum basis the rehgious instiuctiou can be given, nothing further can be 
done In this respect the Axya Samaj must he given the credit for showmg the lead Their 
gurukul system of education with the intimate personal influence of their teachers on the taught 
IS an admirable adjunct to then religious propaganda As to religious ministration, with the 
progress of education it is obvious that the educated clashes among the non-Brahmans lia\e 
begun to resent the usurpation by one class, and that not the most deservmg, of priestly 
privileges In certam parts of India, notably m Maharashtra, a movement has been initiated 
from among these classes to do without the Brahman in rehgious ceremonies In Madras, 
the relations between the Brahman and the non-Brahman have now become so embittered 
as to attam the dimensions of a social problem of the first magnitude In Gujarat we hear 
only famt echoes of this controversy, partly because the average Gujarati Bbndu does not 
bolder much about the kind of person for his rehgious mimstration, and partly also on account 
of the fact that here the social habits of the two sections — Brahman and non-Brahman, or 
at least the dommant classes amongst the latter — do not show so sharp a cleavage as in the 
Deccan or South India But still the cry fox a trained priesthood is real and finds much 
utterance m educated circles m Gujarat In pursuance to this desire, this State, always to 
j the fore m social legislation, has responded by enacting the Hindu Purohit Act The Bill 
was fixst published for public criticism in 1913„ and after two reyisions in the hght of pubhc 
opimon was finally passed mto law on the 30th December 1915. The Act evoked a storm 
of opposition amongst the Brahmans, for one of its most important provisions was that any 
HmdiU irrespective of his caste could become a qualified Hmdu jmfohii Amongst the non- 
Brahman Gqjhratis, the Act did not also evoke much enthusiasm at first, but it is now bemg 
gradually appreciated ' Its many safeguards as shewn below prove that although bold, 

. It IS a very statesmanlike piece of legislatibn. i In a Hindu State, where the rulers and the 
ruled are of, one rehgion, the qimstion oi government mterference m the people's rehgious 

r ■ • J-"- -K • ' ' ' -.'V r --r- - ^1, - ■ r. • r t-, - -I -r-r- , .!_■ r,r— 1 -I 

^ A p> 316, IParquHt’a Modapi Religious jytovefoents m IndW 

f lathia irthttidfi, they depy thatbeWf m the Vedas is merely Pook BevelaJbiou The mterpretatiou 
bewigpr6gtesiiive*l^eVedafic6m6 to regarded npt as books wntWiitaTiycme tfine but as eternal knoTpledge- 
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aiSairs can be discussed “ from a platform to whicli there can be no parallel in British India * 
The Act IS so important that I feel no hesitation m givmg the followmg extract from the State 
Administration Report of 1916-16, which explains its mam provisions — 

‘‘As the preamble states, the object of this Act is to have properly quabfiod Puiohits foi 
the performance of religious rites and able to expound their true sigmficance, so that the 
Yajamanas may feel satisfied that their spiritual mterest is safeguarded In oidci to carry 
out this object, the Act provides for the grant of letters of authority to act as duly qualified 
Purohits to persons who may have passed the Hmdu Purohit’s examination, who may have 
passed in Yajmk subjects or m any standard of the Dharmashastra of the Shravan JVIiis Dak- 
shina examination, or who may be specially considered fit by Government Any J^uioJiit, 
not so authoriisod, oflficiatmg at any religious rite as defined m the Act, is hable to be pi o- 
secuted and tried before a Magistrate specially empowered by Government, an<l senteiicecl 
to a fine not exceeding twenty-five rupees Several important exceptions have been pio- 
vided for in order to facihtate the working of the Act The first exception is in favoin of un- 
quahfied Purohits over twelve ycais of age at the date of the commencement of the Act 
The second allows unqualified Purohits who are not residents of the State and who may bo 
accompanying outsiders, to ofidciate £oi them provided that then stay does not exceed one 
month The third permits an unqualified Purohit to officiate m a place wheio no qiuilihetl 
Purohit, who can by custom officiate for a particular community, is available m tin* locality 
or within a certain radius, oi where owing to the simultaneous performance of a number of 
ceremonies there is not a sufficient number of qualified Purohits The fourth i elates to tlu* 
jierformance of fuuoral obseqrues or any other rehgrous rite that may be specially excopted 
by Govei’nmcnt The last is m favour of a person who for any special reason may be sjiecially 
exempted from the provisions of this Act by Government The period allowed by the Act 
to jiersons who are desirous of carrying on the prof ession of the Purohit, for qualifying them- 
selves, iS 6 years liom the date of its publication This provision is expected to give suffi- 
cient time to the younger generation to acquire the necessary qualifications Another 
important feature of the Act is that any Hindu may qualify himself as a Pucohrt irTosjiecbive 
of his caste But it does not follow that Yajamanas will have to employ Purohits of unv 
other caste than the one which ordmanly provides Purohits to them The Act ends with an 
important safeguard that the legality of any ceremony will not bo affected because of its 
havmg been performed by an unauthorized Purohit The Act will apply only to that jiart of 
the State to which Government may declare it to apply by a notification m tho Adnya Patrika 
or to a paiijicular community The result of this measure will be watched with interest.’* 
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Account of the Te)apanthi Sect of Sweteyriba) Jains pom a note supplied hy Seth 
Kesree Chaud Keshoiy of Calcutta, who is the Sect eku y of the Teiapantln 
Sabha and has given con sidei able assistance in the couise of the censuty 
operations 

The foundei of the Terapauthi sect oi Swetembai Jams was one Blnkan]! who A\as bom 
on *Vshar Sudi 18 of Sambat ] 783 (about June ] 72G A D ) in the ^^llage of Kantalia m tlie Mai- 
wai State of Rajputana His father’s name was Balu]! Shukhlecha an Os'nal bv caste and his 
luothei’s name Dipa Bai For some vears, owing to instability of Government peisecution 
and the difficulties of life, the Jam commumtyliad been going through a period of depiession 
and deterioration and various reformers had attempted to restoie the ancient and orthodox 
faith Bhikanji was an intelligent and thoughtful boy and on the death of his \nfe he was 
jieisuaded to take holy orders by Raghunathji, an Acharya of the Dhundhiva sect of >Svetem- 
bar Jams, which had been founded one hundred years previously by one Lab]i Bhikanji and was 
imtiated m Sambat 1 808 (A D 1751) by Raghunath But in the course of time he found it neces- 
saiy to break away from the doctrines of his Guru and in Sambat 1817 (1760 A D ) he defimtely 
separated and reinitiated himself Ho took the five great vows of a Sadhu and made up his 
mind to follow those vows himself and cause others to foUow them in deed, thought and speech. 

There were thirteen Sadhus when he first began his new career of promulgating and 
])Teachmg the true religion, and on this account people called the sect founded by Bhikan]! 
Bwami the “ Terapanthi sect ” Swami Bhikanji on hearmg of this epithet, accepted it but put 
a difierent meamng on it, rna , a sect of Sadhus who were to follow thirteen vows or rules of 
. conduct (Tera= 13) or a sect of the Lord (Tera=Thine) The main principles of this sect 
which distinguish it from the other sects of the Swetembar Jams are — 

(1) Terapanthis do not worship idols or images nor consider such worship as leading 

to salvation 

(2) They reverence only those who lead ascetic lives, absolutely refiam from hurting 

any sentient bemg and own no property 

(3) They lay special stress on the necessity of refrainmg from hurting any sentient bemg, 

and they distmgmsh between worldly benefits which pertain to the transitory 
thmgs of this life and spiritual benefits which consist m followmg and leading 
others to follow the true way of life 

The Terapanthi Sadhus preach and instruct people foi their spiritual benefit only , hav- 
ing given up the world they have nothmg to do with any worldly advantage The followmg 
are some of the rules of conduct which a Terapanthi Sadhu follows at the present time and which 
are stnctly m accordance with the commandments of Lord Mahavira as contamed in the 
Sutras — 

(1) Terapanthi Sadhus do not take help from any lay-man in their work 

(2) They beg their food, water and clothmg from lay-men but will not take anything 

which a lay-man prepares or is even suspected to have prepared specially for a 
Sadhu 

(3) They do not eat or dunk after sun-set noi before sun-iisc and do not keep with them 

articles of food or drink dunng the mght 

(4) They do not travel in any conveyance nor allow their books, etc , to be earned by 

any one but a Sadhu 

(6) They may stay in one place for one month only or, duimg the ramy season, for four 
months, except m the case of physical mabihty to travel After one month or 
one ramy season of four months they may not return to that place for the next 
two months or two seasons respectively They carry all their books and articles 
with them and do not leave anything bebnd with any lay-man. 

(6) They do not keep any metal articles ; they keep only three wooden receptacles for 
their food and water. They wear white clothes and each Sadhu is not allowed 
the use of more than about 36 yards of cloth. They do not use costly cloth and 
may not take it even if offered. They do not shave or cut their hair with any 
metal instrument, such as scissors or razors hut twice every year they are to 
pluck off the hairs of their head and beards ; they do not wear any shoes nor use an 
umbrella in the summer or a cloth to cover the head in the winter. They must 
sleep at night inside a covered place even in summer and keep the doors open 
even in winter In case of serious dlness neoessitatmg an operation, they do not 
take help from any physician and it is the Sadhus only who can operate in such 
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cases They do not take medieme fioni any cliaiitable dispensaiy oi lice ins- 
titution If medicine is leqmred they must beg it fiom a piiyate person only 

(7) They have no maths oi residential quarters dedicated to them but they ip.ay lemain 

in the house of a lay-man with his permission 

(8) They do not take part in the social, pohtical oi legal affaiis of the woild but pass 

then time in leligious discouises 

(9) All the Teiapanthi Sadlms and Sadhvis follow the coimiiandnients of the Aflxn^ja 

No one is initiated as a Sadhu without the wiitten permission of his paienis oi 
guardians and the initiation as a pubhc ceremony 

(10) Any deviation from these and other rules of conduct enjoined m the as is stiictlv 

sciutimsed and any Sadhii Aiho fails to keep up the standard loses his position 
as such 

hiich are the teacliiiigs and rules which a Jam Swetembai Terapanthi Sadhu lias to follow 

vSwaim BJukanj] passed aw'ay on Bhadia Siidi 33 1860 Sambat (September 1803 A J3 ). 
He had initiated 48 Sadhus and 5b Sadhvis He was succeeded by Sw^anii Bhaiimal]! as Acha- 
3‘\ a, who initiated 38 Sadhus and 44 Sadhvis He breathed his last m Sambat 1878 (1822 A I) ) 
Swaiui llaichandji w^as the next Achaiya and during his time 77 Sadhus and 167 Sadhvis were 
initialed He jiassed away m the Sambat yeai 1908 (1852 A I) ) at the age of 62 The next 
Achaiya was Swann Jitmalji who w’^as a great scholar and translated into the veinaculai many 
sLitias including the Bhagw^ati 105 Sadhus and 225 Sadhvis were initiated by him At the 
iipe age of 78 he passed away at Jaipur on Bhadia Badi, 12, 1938 (1881 Ai) ) He was 
succeeded by Swrami Maghiajji as Achaiya who initiated 36 Sadhus and 81 Sadhvis He left 
this -woild at the age of 53 on Chart Badi 5, 1948 (1892 A D ) at Sardarshar Maneklalji Swann 
was the next Aohaiya He died at the oompaiatively eaily age of 42 years on Kartik Badi 3, 
1951 (1897 A D ) at Siijangaih Sw^ami Dalchandji was imammously elected Acharya aftci 
him Swann Dalchandji initiated 37 Sadhus and 126 Sadhvis and passed away on Bhadia 
Siidi 12, 1966 (1909 A D ) at the age of 56 and was succeeded by the piesent Achaiya Swaim 
Kaliiiamj], who was born on Phalgim Sudi 2, 1933 (1877 A D ) and took holy oidei m the year 
1944 on Aho] Siidi (1888 AD), being initiated by Sw^ami Maghrajj! He is a piofound soholai, 
of gentle and unostentatious habits and up till now has initiated 74 Sadhus and lOG Sadhvis 
The present nimibei of Sadhus undei his control inofessmg the Teiapanthi faith is 100 and the 
Sadhvis nunihei 243 The nuinbei of his lay-men followeis would be about tv?o lacs and they 
aie to be found in almost all the provinces of India especially in Rajputana Bengal Assam, 
the Punjab and the Bombay Piesideiioy 
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Extract f'lm Ghipie) IV oj the Emma Censm Repon hy M, S G Gtanfham, J C S ^ 

0)1 Bmldliis)n in Biama 

* Since ±or the piiiposes ot the census the rehgiou of each peison is the label which 
he claimed at his emmieration, the class tabulated as Buddhist is logically correctly 
described as such But it would not follow that the people of this clas^ aie Buddhists according 
to the ordinary meamng ot that teim and accordingly hanng legaid to the laige part ot the 
population concerned, it is desirable to give some consideiation to the right of those people to 
claim that label The opimon expiessed by lli Bales m the census lepo t ot 1891 was that 
theie was leally veiy Lttle Buddhism amongst the Buimese he was atiuck with the very 
vague notion which the oidinaiy lay Buiman has about the lehgion he prote^ses, ’ and in each 
subsequent census leport there has been quoted hi', description ot Bmmese Buddhism a's ‘ a 
thin veneei ot philosophy laid over the mam stiuctuie ot Shamamstic behet ’ oi devil-woiship 
To this Mr Lowis added in the census report of 1901 Let but the veneei be scratched 
the crude ammism that lurks below must out To the end ot time the Buddhism of the 
Buimese will never be anything more than a pohsh ” Thes.e opimons were accepted also by 
Ml Morgan Webb m the census report of 1911, and they have hitherto passed unquestioned m 
official pubhcations But there is something more to be said 

It IS mteiestmg first to consider a curiously similar opmion, m which the sinulanty was 
imphed even more than stated, in the reports on Chnstiamty m England as it was revealed in 
the war of 1914-18 There aie numerous passages m the lifceiature of the time which give the 
same views , two written from difierent standpoints are quoted here — 

“ Before the wai it may well be doubted if outside certam limitecl circles there was any leal and deep 
knowledge of the sacied writings among the vast majority of our countivmen Inqmnes made from vanons 
quarters into the nund of the youth of oui nation m the ainnes have levealed a startling ignorance as to re- 
ligious truth which makes it very di&cult to believe that their minds have evei been bi ought mto intelligent 
contact with the truths of revelation None who have any leal first hand knowledge of the mind 

of the younger generation will mamtam that most of them have had anythmg but the dimmest knowledge 
of the deeper meaning of the literature of Revelation It may uell be cjuestioned if this was not also trtie 
even of that fraction brought up within the chuiches ”• 

“ Europe is still considered m common pailanco, as a Chiistian continent It may be doubted, 

however, whether m any real oi deep sense, Eiuopean society, or any considerable proportion of European 
men and women, m any one of the seventy generations which have elapsed since Christianity became the 
official religion of the Roman Empue, has ever accepted, oi even entleavouied to understand and apply, the 
teachmg and outlook of its Founder Theie has indeed never been a generation without Christians, but 
their influence upon public affairs has been limited and mtermittent The ex-Church-school scholars 

who fought m iS:ance were found by the chaplams to be as ignorant of the faith and as mdifferent to their 
nimistiations as their more reputedly Godless comrades The wai has often been described as 

proof of the impotence of the Chnstian churches It would he truer to say that modern hfe as a whole is 
a demonstration that neither the world nor the churches have even attempted to be Christian ”t 

These seem to put in a different light the “ vague notion which the oi dmary lay Burman has 
about the rehgion he professes,” particularly when regard is had to the compactness of England, 
the wide extension there not only of hteracy but of the practice of reading, and the acftivity 
of the vartons Christian churches For my own part I have often been struck with the fuUness of 
knowledge of qmte shghtfy educated Burmans and even of some ordinary uneducated cultava- 
toTS about their religion* Begard must be paid to variations m different localities AB, over 
the well-cultivated parts where the bulk of the people live there are numerous Buddhist monas- 
teries and pagodas which keep their rehgion contmuously before the eyes and in the minds of the 
people , idle children go to school in the monastery , lie monks preach and at least the older 
folk listen to them , the same older folk spend frequent days in meditation The younger adults 
may seem to be careless and to give only a passing thought to then rehgion on special occasions, 
blit they have in their hearts the firm intention of copying their elders when their own tune 
comes ; posmbly some catics of Burmese Buddhism have known other countries in which othea; 
religions prevailed but the younger men behaved m the same way As one goes out to the less 
populated parts one finds the infipence of the monks m spreading a knowledge of Buddhism 
grows less Monasteries are fewer and more widely scattered , people have less intercourse not 
only with monks but with each other , their minds have less development altogether, and with 
this there is less knowledge and realisation of Buddhism These also are the people who m a 
, supeidmai wajr see more of the Working of physical nature, for which they are inexorably com- 
peEed to furnish some er^lnnation , and if they devise or support explanations which seem to 
some to. he not stnctly in accord with their reli^on, they are not the only people who have done 
. so. t^ej’represent a htage through which, the more advanced part of the people have passed ; 
^^^hiifctheyarenottypicalofthe.population^dtheyareon their way to the stage which the 

' t , , t d)n (Wai ‘ ‘The gf the 2 ^ 18 .' 
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BUDDHISM IN BURMA 


xyi 

typical part lias leaclied 01 some of these it may be said with sonic tiutb iJiat aniiiiisiii is 
tbeir religion and Buddhism a veneer, but there is not the same tiuth in a])])lving tlidl' to the 
typical Burmese villager Not that he is Iree from all that is not Buddhist An adv»uiced 
religion when firsc given to a people never finds m then imnds a clean slale io wi iti' ii]ion 1 lu* 
heritage of many geneiations is not completely blotted out eveninits loadcis by <ui fii1elloe1iiul 
assent to now ideas , and the masses oi the people only lollow fai Ixdiiiul then leadius 
combining a little and a little more of the new religion with the old Thus no advanei'd loligion 
IS quite the same as it is expounded by its teacheis and as it is legaidod by tin* masses oJ 
their fbUoveis, and the existence of many non-Buddhist heliols ami jiuietices amongsl 
Burmese Buddhists would not be a domal of then claim to be Buddliists 

AVliau moieovei is Buddhism Gautama’s doctiines weie the outcome of a (levidoimuuil ol 
thoiiglit amongst Hindus which began long before his ddv, and Buddhism as li<‘ taught, li involv 
ed many ideas which had come down from eailier stages ol cultuii' IIis tcticliing w.is iiatuialh 
diiected to Jus now and specific doctimes and the ciirieiit culture of the time w*ih a backgiound 
wluch his teaching gencrallv took for granted except m so fai as he ])iopos(‘d t.o cliangi* il Altoi 
Gautama's dav, and e-specially after the great piomulgation ol his leligimi by Asoka, I.Iktc was 
in India a continual decline from his standpoint and a continual afiproxiniatioii of i lie Biiddlusl 
views to i.hose of the othei jihilosophics and lehgions ol India The belief in a soul was ii'Vivi'd 
and giadnallv gamed the uppei hand, and presentlv the iiopulai gods and supenst iIioiim wen* 
once inoie favoured bv Buddhists themselves Buddhism at last faded away and gave* pla< i* 
to a re-nistatemont of the old popular Hindu pantheon transformed and euhnged 11 may l)i‘ 
said thai. Asoka’s mission came to Buima bofoic this decline took place But although so miu h 
mystoiy conceals the tnie account of the origin of Buddhism in Buima, i(, is eiMtain that Bnim.i 
was not conveited in a day or in a year and even if the origin of Bimnt'si' Biiddlusm is assigned 
io Asoka’s mission, it is clcai that a stieam of ctlioi tcaeheis must liavi* lomi* and Unit then 
views would be coloiiied bv Ibe changes going on m Tnclia In anv easi' Bufldhisin, even in it.*- 
I'eydny in Indn, indni’cd much ol the old religion and eulenre winch had pieeeih'd it , and llns 
mu'!!; be tine of the Buddhism which wa.s bioiight to Biuina and tliere eanu' info lonlact with 
the previous cultine of tJie Biiiniese and Takings, or their forbears Thus TJiakya Mjii, tiu* 
King of the Naif,, or spirits, whatovei he may have been before, became tlie Biinnc,se iiiif'i 
pretation of the old llinclu god India , and his nafs are the beings 1 hat inhabit Ins splieie Theie 
has been a conJnsion of tJioughi between the fiats who aio fhe of the six abodi'S (in Bur 
inoHo, mt-piji (‘haul lap) and the local animistic uals, and ofien a Bin man speaking ol I he fonnei 
js wronglv supposed to b(‘ .spealang of the latter or is Inm.self confusing tlii* two Ongmall^v 
no doubfi the mta wore the spiiits of the primitive pi“e-Buddhist religion, uud then* an* still 
ffcUs cveiywheio m every village, forest or field But geiierallv the Buunese iitlilmle to the 
nath, although it was not learni'd from him, is that of Confucius, who gave the advici* • “ Iky 
all resfiect to M]UTitual beings, buc keep them at a distance” Th(‘ Burmese Buddliisf. in tin* 
oi'dinaiy fiopulatod ])arts of tlie provmco makes offerings to the nals be(,auso that is f.lie way of 
defending himself against them , this is not a contradicijon of Ins Buddhism, Imi., like* the fiUK-e 
lie builds around a lonely now settlement m the jungle to keep out tigers n1, night, if. m to (‘iiKun* 
a continuance of the life and conditions in which Buddhism may be pnu'f.ised Even the so 
ottllod «o/-worship has been modified by Buddhism , and it is diHiciilt to acciqif. the dcHCription 
of ifc as Shamiinisni with all tlie connotations of frenzy and priestcraft which go with that name 
There are no pni'sts of tlie ^/oZ-worship , the ncUs are simply nasoutial facts of the univcTSi* of 
wluch t^ach jierson must take account just as he does of gravity, Irict.inn, iiicrf-ia and fire. There 
arc sf.ll] a few ?/«f-fpstivalB held, such as that at Taiingliyon near Mandahiy where cmiam 
women dance aff.ci mits have taken possosiaonof them; but tlicsc aio ahoul as repri*seutativ<‘ 
of Burmeso llionght oh Jack-m-the-Green is of English, Much ol the //r/Z-cult-ure is on tin* saim* 
footing fUH the fany-talos in the folklore of Europe ; tho rest is simjily Burmese .science* 

Actually the Bumian thinks and speaks as a rule ol his whole national culture ns Biiddhisiu, 
Instead of postulating the Miiliayaiia and Hmayona schools of Biuldlusrn and n‘jeetiiig as non 
BiiddhiHiii till 1-luit will not fit those moulds, we should rather define BuddluMn in Burma ns 
tho religion of the Bunnan with its modifications umongwf the iShnns and other indigenous 
rae<‘H. In iveenf. years tlie ojimion ims grown, particularly througli stiidv of inscriplioTm and 
fr«sco<‘s in Ikgiin, tliat i.lio Mahayaniafc inllucnco upon Burmese Buddhism, though h‘SH than 
the I linaytmist, has been considerably greater than was Jornierly supposed. Biimnw* Buihlhisni, 
however, is not simply the rcHult of a clash between the Mahayana and fliuayanu schools { 
with each of those oamc a whole culture which was partially iibsorbod by tho Burmm' and 
Takings and combined with fchoir own nabivo cultures and modified by their ouiltHiks ; and 
there have since been contiinoH of devolopment in which, although fn«h inspiration has 
frofjucntly been sought from India and parfacdarly from Ceylon, the nataonai mind ha« still 
seliKitod and siftod and mtorpretod all tliat has been received. Thus Burmosc Buddhism » a 
national jiroduot which cannot bo adequately desoribed in tomis inv€a 3 .ted to jdcsenbe 
Buddhism m India, Tibeb and Ceylon. But its essential dootnaos arc ioao propmmdcd by 
Qautaiua, , the Four Noble Truths, the Eightfold Middle Bath, the Law of Causation, tho 
DoctnncM of Non-self {Amtla) and Nirvana ; and its claim to be regarded as Buddhism cannot 
therefore bo denied. 
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Female lufan&oide. 


on IJleTOU!, ceMb lepmti, aad note . 

R'epo] t oUlid,t census 1 do not piopobe to treat tlie subject in am 
< ions -T-H i I < ^ oeitain j elcvant figaies and to preface tliem itli a leu genei^il sugget.- 

appioaclied W e .ii e apt to dejl until 
ii./iH inind will oil is peculiar to oiu paiwculai loiiu oi cultuie and cni- 

A biou and IS onLirely mapplioable to tlia actual conditions , and tins attitude oi mind leads 
Its, m out atLompt to evplam figuies wliieli indicate a suspicious siioitage ol teinale cliildien m 
■juy cointnumty, to look foi any othei possible causa tban to a piactice wkcb seems to us cine1 
uiii baious and repulsive 


. Wliat are tke facts apaiL Xioin tkih sentiment ^ Inlanticide is a custom ■which has 
UHiu cojninou among almost eveiy nation and people in the world’s hisioiy, except those who 
lave been brought undei the mlluence of Chiiatiun oi Muhammadan cultuie.’* It is 
pin^valent among practically all primitive races as a means of brmt^ng the family , 
but the practice is by no means conned to barbarous races noi is it a sign of a backward state 
<)! culture It was oommon among the histone races and the advanced ci'viLzations of the past 
1 here is reason to believe tlut it was prevalent among the Egyptians at the time of Moses and 
tlufc the Jewh tlieinselveH piactised it It was certainly common among the surrounding 
Uiitioa^i the Phcnnicians, AramaeanSj Syrians, Babylomans and Caithagmians It was an ac- 
knowledged pLiicbico among the G-reeks at the height of their civihzation, the head of the family 
iL Hiding wh'jilur <i child born was to live or die “ it was enjoined by the ideal legisla'taoii 
of Plato and Aiistotle and by the actual legisla'tion of Lycurgus and Solon ” It was general 
i n the earlier times of Roman history and was later allowed subj ect to defamte legal reatiictions. 
l^lmy speaks of it as necessary, Seneca saw nothing wrong in it and Suetomns aUndes to the 
practice It was prevalent among the Arabs till Muhammad forbade it But it is doubtiul 
how far the precepts of the Prophet (who himself condoned abortion) were followed The\ 
are certainly noi followed by some of the nomadic races, and we know that the infant daughter 
of a cultured and well eduoated Persian family, who was afterwards Niir Mahal, Jehangii a 
({ueon, was exposed soon aftei her birth and rescued fiom death only by a lucky chance The 
practice i» oommon thioiighout China at the present day it is m fact a practice which excites 
no feelmp of repulsion ui aversion among non-Muhammadan and non-Christian peoples and is 
on the othm hand, deemed to bo a nocessaiy and natural nicana, along with abortion, of ro- 
stvioting the family within economic limite However strongly may be held the sentiment 
Against the taking ol life when life has fairly started, it does not seem to apply to the arresting 
of the incipient life of a now-born infant, just as we diown -without hesitation siuphis puppies 
when we should hesitate to disjiose of full-grown dogs m the same wav 

3 With the oonaciousnass in onr mind of this attitude towards the, practice among the 
non-Chnstian peoples let us now consider the case of India Infanticide ivas piobably at 
one time oommon over a large part of India It was certainly common in recent times in 
Central India, Rajputano, Gujarat, Oudh and among certain primitive tribes such as the 
Kdionds of Madras, the Nagas of Assam and was specially practised m Northern India among 
the Bikhs, Jats, Khatrw, Rajputs and Gujars An account of the special legislation which 
was instituted to deal wili the practice among these people is given in the pages already 
cited in the Punjab Report. We have to remember (o)the fact that among these groups oi 
people the custom is an ancient and recognized tradition and that the Indian is notoriously 
conservative of Ins traditions, (6) the ease with which, under the conditions of childbirth in 
an Indian family, the practice can be carried out without the possibility oi any definite 
suapiojon many individual ease such as would justify oftioial interference, and (c) the fact 
that the registers of births are not*kept by caste and that the suppression of female births 
m a well-known fact m paits of the Punjab t The ’lable below shows the number of 
fomUfts per nulos in oerbAiu castes 'whioh luive the tradition of female infanticide 
and, foroompanson, in others of the same region which have woi got tins tradition The 
1 vbber c wtiss in this Table luve been selected to show different representative strata of people 
Many other castes will be found tabulated in 'Table IV of Chapter VI of the Provincml 
Reports and it wdl be seon that there is no question of selecting those m which the sex- 
ratio IS particularly high^ 


* Iho tmlfjoot la diaouuaud m detail by OaiT Sauudors m hia book SJhi JPopvtahQa ProKoa,” from wblcb 
T Itave bom>w^ a good deal cd the mfomaUon eet oat m tbs pa>tagta>ph. 

i AotaailY obaetvod by Mr Jacob wbea he was Deputy (lommisBionet of ibo JoJlaadui UiKtiut (uicfp page 
827 ol the Pulub CW. uf IM). 
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xviil 

I J Ifj.ivo fcho figuies to speak for theinselves without hirthei comment except that (1) in 
til (^80 paitiouldi commumtiofe it beoms to be quite useless and. quite uimecessary to insist 
upon leasons foi the low sex-iatio othei than that which these figiiies suggest, wz , the 
oontinued dehboiate desti iiction of female infant life either by active or by passive means 
iLiid (2) the existence ol piactice ot thic soit m certain large sections of the people must 
be geneially known and must necessarily influenre the sentiments ol other’s to'wards the value 
and Raoiednobs ut infant life We .should expect therefore, and we actually hnd thafijthc 
sex-iatio IS geneially low in tracts wheie infanticide may be presumed among certain .sections 


Table showing figwes of leayiatio ' A ” of gioiqn, %n which theie is (i itaihlioii of female infan 
licidc and B ” in which time is no 'nwli Iradilion 
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(Hindu) 1 

7W) 

'L'2 

774 

OOJ 

763 

836 

I 

khatri 1 

i 811 

J,0H 

802 

1,022 

808 

914 

(A1 j 

KKijimt (liiiidu) j 

796 

‘HS 

730 

8 )0 

.S22 

809 


^Cujai 

778 

902 

762 

SX2 

799 

808 


'■Jat (Miiailmaii) 

820 

042 

807 

9.‘)(i 

879 

940 


fU]put (filusalmau) 

80i 

0,77 

841 

970 

882 

9,51 


Bralimau 

1 821 

977 

811 

902 

8)1 

* 

(U) 

1 (Hi.vniHr 

.SIj 

976 

816 

i 961 

871 

■» 
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1,038 

017 

1,027 

621 



^Aiaui 
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048 
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96) 

877 
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1 8.72 
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* 

(A) . 1 
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0 10 

87.) 
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> 
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1,030 
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* 
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b046 
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1 
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9.)i 


’ 
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‘K)& 
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* 

1 
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1 

772 i 

j 
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Jat .... 

810 j 
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955 
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1»‘276 


[(Jujar ... j 
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088 

831 

b404 
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020 

1,02.’) 
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1,018 
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1.078 

! 

DJiebi . 

922 

971 

a 

962 

1,000 

910 

1.325 

(B) . A 
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iUl 

1,087 

930 

1,006 

nos 

* 

i 

[Lodtia .... 

H9fi 

952 

910 

087 

oil 

* 


* Not available. 


APPENDIX VII. 


Tlie size and sex constitution oj the average family and the feitihty of rnwriage life 

1 Inconaection with the Census of 1911 1 attempted to obtain some statistics m the 
Central Piovmces bearing on the size and sex constitution of the average familj'and the 
fertihty of marriage life By means of an enquiry made through an mtelhgent agency on a 
special questionnaire I obtained some returns which constituted, subject to certam defects, a 
fairly satisfactory random sample These letuins were tabulated m the census office and the 
results were recorded m a note appended to Chapter VI of the Central Piovmces Report of that 
census On the present occasion I suggestedthat enquiries of a similar nature might be taken 
up m provinces wheie it seemed pos&ible to obtam through a competent agency sufficiently 
trustworthy material Investigation on these lines was made m the following provmces 
Bengal, Bihar and Oiissa, the Cential Piovmces, d.nd the Punjab and in the Baioda and 
Travancore States, and the results^ v^hich aie of considerable mterest, are recoidedm detail 
as appendices to the Provincial Reports It will only be possible to take note here of the mam 
conclusions reached, and the student is referred to the account of the mdividual enquiries 
for further details 

2 It will be readily understood that in the special conditions of Indian social and family 
hfe such enqumes are not conducted without considerable difficulty The habitual reti- 
cence of the Indian regarding the female portion of his household, eveu where he does not 
entirely seclude them, makes any investigation mto the more intimate aspects of family life 
fuU of obstacles The return required m the English questionnaire from married women 
regarding the number of childien borne by them would m a geneial population schedule be 
impossible m India, and even m these limited samples it has usually only been possible to 
obtain the information through the husband or father of the family The actual method 
adopted varied m difierent Provmces In Baroda and Travancoie States the informa- 
tion was obtamed by a special staff direct from the women themselves In the other Provmces. 
various devices were used for ensuring that the family was that of a smgle married couple 
and for calculatmg the duration of mamed hfe For the former condition clear instructions 
were issued that the return was only to he filled up in the case of mamed couples both of 
whom were mamed once only and were still ahve The calculation of the duration of mar- 
riage offers considerable difficulty Where knowledge of age and of the passage of years is so 
vague it is hopeless to expect to obtain any direct information on such a pomt It can be 
assumed for all practical purposes that every woman is in the mamed state at or imme- 
diately after puberty and that cohabitation, therefore, begins m every case with puheriy 
If therefore her present age is recorded by enqmxy or guess a rough inference can be made as 
to the duratiUi of her effective mamed hfe with her husband For the ascumption of com- 
pleted reproductive hfe a definite age has to he taken, say 40 to 45 , or according to the 
method adopted m Bengal it was assumed that where the youngest child was fi.v 0 years or 
over the fanuly was complete 

3 In Bengal the investigation was made by mtelhgent persons who were mterested in the 
subject and the number of returns tabulated were 34,686, the schedules relating chiefly to the 
middle class section of the population. Usually the family has between five and six children 
bom, the intermediate fraction being rather higher in the case of Muhammadans than with 
Hindus, the ratio of still-bom children was 8 3 per 1,000 for boys and 7 1 for girls per 1,000 
which is about twice the proportion in England It was found that a larger proportion of 
chiidteirdied under the age of five years in families where the marriage was of long duration 
and that more girls died than boys - 

4, In Bihar and Onasa the enquiry was made exclusively by medical officers and 12,593 
sHpa were tabulated In the families investigated it w^as found that the most usual number 
was five children born, that there were always more hoys than girls, especially in one child 
families, and that 37' 3 per cent of those bom had died, the female death-rate having risen 
' dtiimg the last ten years In these fanuhes 114 male children were born per 100 females and in 
the! case of the Sifet-bom the proportion was 131 males 

5 In the Central Brovmces enquiry 167,181 shps were obtamed. The average number of 
ohildien bom varied between 6 and 7, but about 40 per cent, of the children who were born had 
died. The statistics mdicated that the beginnmg of married life by males before they had 
reached full maturity was likely to result m small families but otherwise the age of the husband 
, has very little effect on the number oi children. 

' 6* In' the Punjab datajj^ere obtained for 166,419 families. They were divided into the 
fdUbwiEg professional grou^, clericsv agriculturists, traders, artisans, menials Und crimmals. 
"Wlble the proportion of female to male births is about 9 to 10, the proportion of females to males 
among first-bom" children id Only B to 10 In the majority of mamages the first child is bom 
inthethirdyear of effective mariia^e and there is, an indiaatioh that the first child, when 
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It 18 bom in the eaily and late yeais ot mairiage, is more likely to be boy than m the middle 
(6-10) years of mamedhfe The most feitile households aie those m which the woman is 
between 16 and 30 years old on mainage For completed marriages (of 30 years’ duration) 
the number of sterile cases is low (6 per cent ), the highest number (7 7 per cent ) bejng found 
among memals and the lowest (4 7 per cent ) among traders The most usual size of the family 
in completed marriages is from 3 to 5 children, except among “clerics” foi whom a family of 
2 IS more common than any other Aiijisans have the highest gioss feitihty (6 2) and 
clerics thp lowest fertihty, both gross (5 2) and net (3 7) , deducting children who died) 

During the first few years of married life one child is born roughly in every three years. The 
rate of child-bearing diminishes with duration of marriage and practically vanishes, for 
ordinary Puniab conditions, after thiity-six years of married life Cousin maiTiages are 
very o^^mmon (specially at first marriage) among Musalmans 

7 In Baioda, the enquiry was specially carefully conducted through an mtelligent class 

of both men and women and 131,235 shps were tabulated, 21 per cent of which were for com- 
pleted marriages and the rest for contmmng marriages The normal household averages in the 

State at 4 1 persons The size of the complete family most favoured five children General 
labourers (5 8) and traders (5 5) had a higher average while cultivators of all kinds (5 2) and 
field labourers (4 8), a lower average than the mean of the State (5 3) The size of family in 
different social divisions vanes from 6 1m the case of the forest tubes to 4 9 among the Kohs 
The number of females born is always less than the number of males born, the ratio varying 
from a high masculinity of first births (1,392 males pei 1 000 females) to a lower average pro- 
portion of 1,099 male births per 1,000 female births in subsequent births The ratio of mas- 
cuhnity (1,622 males per 1,000 females) m one child families is even higher than that of first 
births in multiple famihes The vast majority of effective unions m the State take place 
when the girl is 1 3 or even younger and it was found that where the marriage is postponed 
from the thiiteenth year by about four years, not only does the rate of fertihty rise by about one 
child in three families, but the size of the marned family also increases from 3 1 to 3 3 

8 In Travanoore 37,641 returns weie obtamed through the conservancy staff The size 
ol the family (where the wife has completed twenty years of married life) among Brahmans 
to whom marriage is compulsory was five childreu, among non-Brahmans and Muham- 
madans between five and six a,nd auioug Christians 6 3 The proportion of males among first- 
born per 1,000 females was 1,205 and among those who came under skilled midwifery 1,253 
The figures show some presumption in favour of female children as the family gets laiger 
and the age of the parents increases 

9 l^he conclusions which aie most strongly suggested by this enquiry are the 
following — 

(1) The late of masculimty is higher foi the first-born than for subsequent children 

(2) The usual number of children bom is from five to seven— the number being higher 

^ in the south than the north and m the lower classes than the higher classes, 

(3) Between ird and fths of the children born die 
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